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PREFACE. 





Tue period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation 
of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, 
the Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the 
present work ; and his duties have been confined to throwing the 
already existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as 
possible by contributions obtained from district officers, passing 
the draft through the press, circulating it for revision, altering it 
in accordance with the corrections and suggestions of revising 
officers, and printing and issuing the final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer, compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers ; 
while the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the 
present volume, Section A of Chap. V (General Administration), and 
the whole of Chap. VI (Towns) have been for the most part sup- 
plied by the Deputy Commissioner ; Section A of Chap. II (Sta- 
tistics of Population) has been taken from the Census Report ; 
Mr. Carr Stephen’s work has been largely drawn upon for the 
Archeology of Delhi and its suburbs ; while here and there passages 
have been extracted from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation already 
referred to. But, with these exceptions, the great mass of the text 
has been taken almost if not quite verbally from Mr. Maconachie’s 
Settlement Report of the district. 

The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by 
Messrs. T. W. Smyth, G. Smyth, Maconachie, Carr Stephen, Parker, 
and Delmerick, and by the Irrigation Department so far as regards 
the canals of the district. The Deputy Commissioner is responsible 
for the spelling of vernacular names, which has been fixed through- 
out by him in accordance with the prescribed system of translitera- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.—DESCRIPTIVE. 

The Delhi district, is the central of the three districts of the Chapter I, A. 
Delhi division, and lies between north latitude 28° 12’ and 29° 13’, Descriptive 
and east longitude 76° 51’ and 77° 35’. It consists of a long General description. 

narrow strip of country running along the right bank of the | 
Jamna. Its greatest length north and south is 76 miles; its average 
breadth is 18 miles, the broadest place being opposite the city of 
Delhi, where it measures nearly 26 miles, Itis bounded on the 
north by the Panipat tehsil of the Karnal district ; on the east. by the 
river Jamna, which separates it from the Mirath and Bulandshahr 
districts of the North-West Provinces ; on the south by the Palwal 
tahsil of the Gurgaon district; and on the west by the Samplah, 
Gohanah, and Jhajjar faksils of Rohtak and the Sadr ftahsil of 
Gurgaon, It is divided into three tahsils, of which that of Ballabearh 
lies to the south, that of Delhi in the centre, and that of Sunipat to 
ey gl 

nome leading statistics regarding the district, and the several 
tahsils into which it is divided, are avid in Table No, I on the 





opposite The district contains two towns of more than 10,000 
souls, namely :— 
Delhi ons a ase 173,399 


| ‘Sanipat a a 18,077 

The administrative head-quarters are at Delhi, which is situated 
about the centre of the eastern border of the district, on the right 
bank of the Jamna, and on the Sindh, Panjab and Delhi Railway, 
Delhi stands 31st in order of area and 12th in order of population 
among the 32 districts of the province, comprising 1:01 per cent. of 
7 the total area, 3°41 per cent. of the total population, and 8°35 per 

- * cent, of the urban population of British territory. 

The latitude: 
longitude, anc 
height in feet 
above the sea of 
the principal 
places in the 






Feet above 
sea-level, 






Town, | BW. Latitude |B, Longitude, 
| 











district are shown in the rin, 

The tract thus limited, though exhibiting none of the beauties The hills and the 
of mountainous districts, possesses a considerable diversity of physical river, 
feature, and in parts 1s not wanting in picturesqueness, This it owes 


* Approaimate, 
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The hills and the 
river. 


The Khddar and 
Bdogor, 
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to the hills and to the river. The former, which‘at the southern end 
join on to the hills of Mewat and so meet with the Aravalis, at 
the other start from the river at Wazirabad, four miles north of Delhi, 
and skirting the present city on the north-west and west, stretch 
away nearly due south to Mahraulf. Before reaching this place, how- 
ever, they branch out into two halves, one going full south, the other 
sweeping round in a curve to the south-east to Arangpur, whence 
again it turns south-west, and uniting with the other branch below 
Bhatt holds on southward to Kot, and so out of the district into 
Gurgaon. But though the main direction may thus be deseribed, 
there are here and there irregularly shaped spurs which break the 
continuity of the range, and at the same cine ereaey Gxeeet its area, 
The irregular oval enclosed by the branching halves above spoken of is 
really a plateau of a light, sandy soil, lying high and dry, but with 
avery useful general slope to the south-east. Here in different 
places are carth work dams aggregating several miles in length, 
to catch the drainage. Of these more will be said further on. 

The hills of Delhi, though not attractive in themselves, give a 
pleasant view across the Jamnaé, and in clear weather allow, it is 
said, even a glimpse of the Himalayas. Their surface is generally 
bare, supporting little or no vegetation save a stunted kikar (Acacia 
Araliea), or karil (Capparie aphylla), or the small bush of the béré 
(Zizyphus nummularia) which, with its prickly thorn, is so inhospi- 
table to the foot traveller. The surface of the ground is sprinkled 
with thin lamin of mica, which shine in the sunlight like gold. The 
stone, which juts up from the ground here and there, is hard and 
often sharp-edged. Water of course lies very deep, and irrigation 
by well almost everywhere impracticable. A moderate pasture is 
obtained by flocks of sheep and pone hese by Giijar boys, This tribe 
has appropriated almost entirely the hill villages, as they suit their 
pastoral traditions, and pastoral traditions are less repugnant than a 
settled husbandry to ee a habit universally attributed to the 
Gijar. The highest point of the range probably is near Bhati— 
1,045 feet above the sea and 360* above the Jamna railway bridge 
at Delhi. The breadth varies greatly. At Arangpur it is not less 
than ten miles, while towards the northern end the hills dwindle 
into a mere ngs Speech only a few yards broad. That ‘ Ridge,’ 
however, since memorable hot weather of 1857,is a name 
not likely to be forgotten by Englishmen. The hills divide the 
district into two parts. he northern, which is the larger, is 
also the more fertile and more populous. Without going munutely 
into details, it may be said that this larger half of the district 
consists of three parts, the Khadar or riverain of the Jamna, the 
“on a or level mainland, and the Dabar or lowland subject to 
floods. The Khadar lies rather low, has a light sandy soil, and easy 
ee from As ' " | ! | 

fhe Bangar 1s higher, and by nature; drier. The Western Jacmné 
Canal, however, traverses its whole length and tie tak fei 


* Making the bridge itself 685 feet above the level of the sen. 





recorded flood of the river at this point was 673-7 fe He sea. The highost 
at Delhi gives 825 fect, but this is somewhat too high TBS *uo-dial in the Fort 
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irrigation, which has produced a sad effect on the appearance of the 

country. The most casual observation during a ride across the 

Bangar would show hundreds of acres whitened or half whitened by 

the destructive veh or shor. The soil is naturally more fertile and 

pine than that of the Khadar, being of a firmer consistency. 

Che country is cut up in every direction by water-courses. WNearl 

on the boundary of the Khadar and the Bangar the Great Tron 

Koad runs almost due north up to the end of the district. 

The Dabar lies to the went oF the hills, and consists of the low 
ground or basin scooped out by their westward drainage, and the 
. floods of the Sty neal ‘ehich comes down through Gurgaon 

from Alwar. In the rainy season the country is under water for 
many miles round Chhaolah and the villages near it: as the rains 
subside and the cold weather comes on, the greater part of the floods 
is carried off into the Jamn4 by the Najafgarh jAil escape, but the 

Jhit itself, except in years of drought, covers a great many acres with 
the residuum, which lies in a hollow south of the villages of Bihlol- 
pur, Dahbri, and Zainpur. 

- If, as seems probable, the drainage of the hills hollowed out 
the Najafyarh jié/, so too the division of the Khadar and Bangar 
was doubtless caused by the erratic wandering of the Jamna from 
its ancient bed. The river enters the district at a height of some 
710 feet, and leaves it at about 630 feet above the level of the sea, 
with a course within the Delhi limits of rather over 90 miles, and 
an average fall of between 10 and 11 inches to the mile. The 
general direction is nearly due south. In the floods of the rainy 
season the river has a considerable breadth, swelling in places to 

several miles, with a maximum depth of some 25 feet. In the cold 

weather its normal depth is said to be four feet only; the stream is 
only sufficient to supply the three canals which draw from it (the 

Eastern and the Western Jamna, and the Agra Canal) and is then 

fordable in mise places. The banks of the river are generally low, 

and the bed sandy, but there is said to be “a bed of firm rock ” under 
the site of the Agra Canal weir at Okhlah. Religious reverence is due 
to the Jamn4 from the Hindi, though in a less degree than to the 

Ganges. It: 8 close under the Fort at Delhi, and it must always 

have rounded the eastern point of the rocky ‘Ridge’ at Wazirdbdd. 

But in the northern part of the district it appears formerly to have 

had a course much to the west of that which it holds at present. The 

dramage channel, called the Budhi wale, which comes down under 
the very doors of Sunipat, would seem by the conformation of the 
country to have been the old bed of the Jamn4, and this is supported 
by strong and general tradition. The course of the Budhi marks 
off the division of the country into Khadr and Bangar. The Khidar 
which, as might be supposed, lies low, may be defined as the soil 
which at some time or other lay either under the river or to the east 
of it.* The Bangar in old times lay immediately to the west of the 

* An interesting evidence of this is the elon | ali et most of 

the eastern Bangar villages. They evidently abettat tat? Sarees fA OF hase 

arena ia made up of the Khddar Innd deserted by it, But east of this agnin the land 
is slightly higher, also favouring the theary of a sudden change to the east. 
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The Diabar. 


The Jamna., 
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Chapter I, A: stream, and the ascent of the old bank is in most places plainly visible. 
Descriptive. How or when the river changed its course is not known; but 
he there seems some probability that the change was violent rather 
vee then & gradual one. The physical conformation above alluded to 
favours this; while some countenance is also given to it by the fact 
that the shapes of the village areas inthe Khadar do not at all sug- 
gest a gradually onsale undary, as would probably be the case 
nad the river gradually receded. Nor is the latter supposition ren- 
dered likely by the circumstances, so far as known, of the origin of - 
those villages. It may at any rate be considered certain that the 
river once flowed beneath the walls of Sunipat, and down south by 
Narelah, to somewhere near Azddpur on the Grand Trunk Road near 
Delhi, where, beginning to feel the influence of the hills, it must 
have turned sharply to the east. Below Delhi its course seems to have 
been in the same way immediately east of the Bangar bank. This, 
in the immediate vicinity of the city, abuts almost directly on the 
stream where it now runs; the soil is hard, high, and in many places 
rocky. The Khadar, after reappearing In the fertile lowlands of 
Indarpat and Ghayaspur, is again cut off at Okhlah, where the Bé ngw 
bank juts boldly forward, giving an advantageous site for the head of 
the Agra Canal. For some few miles below this the ground continues 
the same, but then the old river would seem to have taken again 
amore westerly course than the present—to have passed close by the 
ancient village of Tilpat: then turning again south-east along a nala 
still visible, to have rounded closely the high bank on which the 
Khadar-Bangar villages in this part mostly stand, From Gharorah 
to Chansah this line is very conspicuous, The Khadar south of Delhi 
is a very narrow slip of country, often only a single village in 


South division of the The country pa south of Delhi as far as Mahrauli, 
District. Toghlakabad, and Molarband, is rocky and undulating. This and 
the picturesque ruins abounding almost everywhere give the scene 
an interest not often found in the plains of India. Beyond this 

again to the south, the country lying between the hills to the west 

and the Khadar already described on, the east becomes more flat and 

open and so fit for the passage down the eastern side of its length of 

né Agra Canal, which keeps an almost perfectly straight course at a 

low level down into the Palwal tahstl. Parallel with it, roughly 

speaking, is the metalled road to a che passes through Ballab- 

garh, ata distance of 22 miles from Delhi. The soil of this part is 

mostly a light, sandy loam, which, under good hands, is very fairly 

productive. The country between the Ac and the hills to the 

west begins to get level a few miles belo Badarpur ; it is mostly 

sandy, bearing the detritus from the hill slopes, and in the rain 

months is marshy and in places flooded—the passage of the water is 

Southern drainnve (OY 824 the south, where it debouches at the top ofthe Palwal tahsil. 

a ra The drainage of the Delhi district, as may be easily seen from. 
the map, is divided completely by the hills, and may bh separately 
considered in these two portions, The drainage of the southern part is 
simple. There are three main. outlets for the north Ballabgarh 
drainage, in its rush down eastward from the hills to the river—the 
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Barahpulah, Tekhand, and Burhiya nadedfs, The general flow of these 
water-courses, which is too violent in flood to be of much use in irri- 
gation, is to the east; but here and there, owing to local peculiarities 
of soil, their course is changed, and they go sometimes east, sometimes 
south. The Barahpulah drains the slopes of the hilly villages 
north-east of Mahrauli, and crossing the Agra Road under a fine 
bridge (from the number of arches of which it takes its name), 
runs into the Khadar just south of Humadyiin’s tomb, The Tekhand 
naddi drains the lands west of Mahrauli, crosses the road about 
four miles below the Birahpulah, runs over the canal by a super- 
passage 24 miles below Okhlah, and then runs southward into the 
river, The Burhiya naddé drains the whole of the hills lying in the 
vicinity of Arangpur to its south-west and south. It is larger 
than the Tekhand mald, and in flood it is sometimes violent enouch 
to stop the passage of travellers at the point where it crosses the 
Mathrah Road, which is unbridged. The south Ballabgarh drain- 
age runs more decisively south-east. The torrents and drainage 
channels on this part beginning from the north are as follows:— 

(1.) There is asmall channel issuing from the hills, south of 
the village Meolah Mahdrajpur, which comes down on to the low 
ground of Fatehpur Chandilah. 

(2.) A much larger stream, called the Parsaun, comes down 
. from the Badhkhal hill on the same low ground in Fatehpur Chan- 

dilah, a little tothe south of the other. It crosses the Agra gra Road 
under a bridge, and fills the tank at Faridabad. Thenceforward it 
divides; one branch of the watercourse goes down the old imperial 
road toward the Majesar lands, and then turns eastward on to Sihi. 
The second goes more directly to Sihi, passing by the dhddf of that 
village, and soon near Strat Ram’s garden to Ballabgarh. Thence 
it crosses the main road again on to the low ground of Ranherah. 
Before the Agra Canal was dug, the water used to spread over the 
fields of Majheri and Chandaoli. 

(3.) A third channel descends from the hills south of Badhkhal 
through the Daulatabiad land, and round to the south through 
Ajraunda into the limits of Majesar village. There it splits up into 
two streams; the main one, passing between the two dhadlis of 
Majesar, passes through the west lands of Ballabgarh on to Ranherah 
jlil; the other passes north of Majesar into Saran; some 
water too from this na/é comes down on the south lands of Daulatd- 
bad, through Minarii to Saran, and meets the last named stream in 
the dahar of Gaunchhi village. 

(4) Another stream comes down from the hills on the con- 
fines of Bhankri and Pali on to the Dabua lowlands, then through 
Ghazipur and Naglah Gijar4n, touching the south-west corner of 
maran, and falls into Gaunchhi dahar. When in heavy flood it does 
not stop there, but passes on to Shamépur. | 

(5.) There is astream locally known as Bhandwanbaj which 
comes down south of the last named on to Kheri Gajar, 

(6.) The sixth torrent comes out of the Pali hill Passing hy 
on south of the didi of that village, it goes to Kheri like the 
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(7.) Another nald comes down from the hills near Kothrah 
Muhabatabad. It passes to the north of Pakal, and touches the 
north of the Nekpur lands joining with Nos. 5 and 6 in Kheri 
Gijaran. Thence running on through the south-west corner, 
of N lah, and the north of Koreishipur, it goes through Sarirpur 
and “Madalpur, and joins No, 3 and 4in Shamapur. ThAbsS: mois- 
tening the lands of Jharsetli, Kandhdoli, and Kailgdon, it passes 
through Naglah, Jogian, Harphalah, Maholah and Kabilpur Bangar 
out of the district. — 

(8.) This nalé comes out of the hills under Mangar; it is in- 
juriously violent, and when in flood brings down x ines ey of 
water, Its line les close by Dhauj, Tikri Kalan, Firozpur Kalan, 
Ladhiapur into the itl of Kabalpur Bangar. 

(9.) The last nadelé is the one issuing from under Kot. This is 
nearly as bad as Mangar nal@ when in flood, and damages the lands 
of the villages through which it flows when it comes down in heavy 
rains ; it passes through Alampur, Sarohi, Khoi-Jamalpur, Bijapur into 
the marsh at Sarmatla in Palwal and thence on to the ahd of Khalilpur. 

Of all of these the most violent are No. 8, the Mangar one, 
No. 3 from Badhkhal and No, 9 from Kot in the order named. There 
is no perennial stream, however; and except in the rainy season the 
efiects are seen only in the undulating character of the ground, here 
and there cut into more clearly marked channels, the manent 
moisture of the lower lands, and in a few villages, a pool of standing 
water which, though In dry seasons it disappears altogether, in wet ones 
swells into a jhif or marsh of considerable size. Thus in the cold 
weather the road 1s sometimes unpleasantly flooded between 
Sarmatla on the border of Palwal, and Ballabgarh ; and duck be 
generally shot on the ponds near Gaunchhi throughout the winter 
months. As instanced above, the Agra Canal has materially altered 
the drainage of the east half of the Ballabgarh tehsil. “ There is 
now no room for any considerable length of drainage flow on that 
side, There is an escape dug from the canal south of Tilpat opposite 
the place where the water of the Burhiyé naddf comes in, and this 
meanders on in a slimy shor-mixed stream through the low Khadar 
north of Bhopani on toward Bhaskaula, where it gets a doubtful exit 
into the river. The want of drainage here is shown in the preva- 
lence of shor, which more or less affects all the land lying in this 
minis ont the drainage north begin 

ming to the drainage north of the hills, and beginning at the fur- 
ther end of the district, the first drainage line that fen sation 
the channel of the Budhi nala mentioned above, which runs down 
almost due south, on the east side of the Bangar chak. This comes 
down to within a few miles of Delhi, but in the latter part of its 
course it becomes very serpentine, and hence is called there the N 
nald. It has no clear outlet, but is partly intercepted by the Gangs 
Toli escape, dug from the canal 13 miles above Delhi. 'The 
sheet of water near Bhalswah Jahangirpur marks the continua- 
tion of this channel, which sooner or later it is hoped will be 
cleared out again. There are outlets for the drainage from the west 
dug into this channel near Jagdispur and Ladpur below Sunipat ; but 
no outlet exists for the water when it comes there, except a very 
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sao lar passage down by Pitampura, which does not do its work GhapterT, A. 
at all properly. Besides this nald the Khadar has a depression, peal 
well defined in some parts, blocked up by cultivation in others, run- Descriptive. 
ning down from Kheri Taga, with a fork on one side through Pipli Drainage north of 
Khera, and another through Ramnagar. Between Dhatdri and theo beste 
Malikpur the channel is well defined, but in Murthal it grows doubt- 
ful, appearing again in a perfect net-work of hollows and sinuous 
depressions in Kunashpur, DipdlpurandKheorah. Henceit takesa turn 
rather more south-east, and joins a nald of the river at Jakhauli, 
From the large pond in Pip Kherd, a small trench (it can hardly 
be called a ditch) has been dug for a considerable distance to the 
south-east to carry off the rain water, but it has not been vigorously 
followed up or kept in repair, and so is of little practical use, It may 
be asked what is the need of drainage channels in the Khadar, where 
the water-supply is never too abundant; but this remark supposes a 
greater power of absorption in the soil than actually exists. As a 
matter of fact the Khadar does need drainage, suse) in comparison 
with the Bangar not so much. There are not a few places in the 
Khadar where rehor shor is apparent, especially under the lee 
of the Grand Trunk Road. This work forms in some places a band 
several feet’above the level of the adjacent country, and necessarily 
impedes the passage of the rain drainage toward the river. It is 
true there are scientific bridges at different places, but the breadth 
of water-way was, it would seem, intended to be enough to protect 
the road, rather than specially to allow free unimpeded passage of 
the drainage. 
But the damage done in this way by the Grand Trunk Road is Drainage of the 
a mere trifle, compared with the grievous injury that has been for —_—caal tract. 
many years going on in the Bangar, by reason of the bad alignment 
of the Western Jamna Canal, and want of proper provision for drain- 
age of the rain water and surplus moisture from irrigation. 
The alignment of the canal, as it has stood for some fifty 
yearssince its reconstruction, is throughout a great part of its 
course in this district in a valley; and in order to allow of 
irrigation on the higher grounds receding from its side, its bed has 
been raised so as to be not seldom higher t the adjacent fields, 
Percolation has been of course immense. Then the distributaries 
have hitherto been constructed on the same principle, without any 
thought of economy of land or water. The water-courses often in- 
tersect each other and often run parallel side by side for long distances. 
It is not wonderful therefore that the damage done 2 irae cing 
is immense, and in places all but irretrievable. With the beak 
system of drainage possible, and the best care and attention in watch- 
ing over and enforcing that system, it will bea long time before 
the Bangar recovers itself, One branch of the « ainage of the 
Delhi Bangar runs down to the west of Bali Kutabpur, then south 
south-west to Pugthallah on through the two Bajands, and so into 
Rohtak to mect with the other lines at the Najafgarh jhil. Another 
depression systematised into a drainage cut starts from Jian, and 
goes south south-west by Salemsar M4jra and Mahipur, and so like 
the other out of the district. A third runs due south from Bhatgaon 
through Nirthan ; a fourth crosses the line of the Canal at Bhadanah 
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and Jharauti with, as may be imagined, a terrible effect ; while a 
fifth, a very important line, runs due south from the two Thanahs 
by Nizimpur Khurd, Kuta garh, and passes between the two large 
vil baspar and Kanjhéolah with a course to the south-west 
into Rohtak. A sixth lies south-east of Pith Khurd and goes through 
Sahibabid, Daulatpur, Rithalah (a large part of whose lands is 
simply marsh) and Magholpur Khurd, crossing the Rohtak road about 
a mile east of Nangloi Jat, and falling into the Najafgarh jhél in 
the limits of Nangloi Saiyad. These drainage lines are not mere 
depressions scientifically determined to be such: they are patent ta 
an ordinary observer riding over the ground if he carefully watches 
the lie of the land, and two things that always are affected by this, 
the character of the cultivation and condition of the soil. erant 
the last line the lower part of the channels lies in Rohtak, where 
they come in at the top of the Najafarh shal, 

On the other side of the canal the directions of the drainage 
flow are perhaps not so clear, but stil] they may for the most part 
be made out. One small line goes down between Ahulanah and 
Atael; another larger one runs south-east from Khibru through 
Shekhpurah and Achwanpur; a third from Da mur in the same 
direction through Mahra in the Khadar below shahzadpur. ‘The 
outlet of these three is clear, or might be made so, into the Budhi 
nalé mentioned above. But below this there js more difficulty. 
There is a flow south-east from J uan, but it gets obstructed soma- 
where about the road where it passes through Barwasni, and but 
little water passes on to Mailanah, though. that seems the natural 
direction. About Rohat there is almost a basin, and the escape dug 
nearly due east to Nasirpur Bangar at present does but little good. 
It appears to be Saad to take off superfluous canal water rather 
than for relieving the neighbourhood by drainage. Further down 
there isasinuous depression below Katlupur, passing through the 
north-east lands of Bowanah round by Sanauth into the Gangah 
Toli escape. This escape was dug possibly to take off the surplus 
water of the canal, and not for drainage purposes, though its direc- 
tion is shaped so as partly to serve them. — It cames off some water 
from Sanauth and Raz4pur Kalan, and then running sharp to the 
south turns again to the east at the Grand Trunk Road, which jt 
crosses a mile south of Alipur, and thence on in the same direct, 
to Garhi Khusru and the running past Burari, 

__ The western lines, as has been already said, converge on the 
jhil below Najafgarh. There are two main passages into this: one 
to the north of Jharaudah and east, of Dichaon comes into the low- 
lands at Nawadah Hashtsal ; the other and larger body of drainage 
comes in between Mandelah Khurd and Bakargarh, running south. 
east to Pindwala Kalan, and meeting the large jhil below Chhaolah. 
The main jhél lies to the south-west and west of this, and js fad 
as already noted, by the Sihibi drainag from Gurgaon and the 
i of hill eevee pees de side of the Dethi hills. This last comes 

own In several places: the most distinct, lines per are those 
lying about Dabri ‘and Pilam. ines perhaps are thoso 

A more particular account of the Najafgarh jhél considered 
in its revenue and bngation aspects will be found in Mr. Maconachie’s 
Settlement Report. It is sufficient to note here that the ar 
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drained by it is estimated at 3,072 square miles, and its water 
surface with a depth of 12 feet in the water gauge at Nanak Heri 
is 56,657 acres or about $84 square miles.* In 1833 its area was 
estimated at 52} square miles, but the time of the year this refers to 
does not appear. Its outlet isa drain pas ing with a muddy sluggish 
flow to the north-east by Kakraula, Nilautht, and Basei across the 
Rohtak road about three miles west of Delhi, and emptying itself into 
the Jamna just above the village of Wazirabad. 

The Western Jamnd Canal has for many years been a factor 
of enormous power in determining the condition of the zaménddr 
in a large and densely populated portion of the district. It appears 
that the Dehli Canal is a work of considerable antiquity, certainly 
some centuries old; and the tradition of the country-side says that 
after copious and long continued irrigation, the Bangar chak of the 
district became ruined with reh, that the canal was given Bs 
and people took to wells, orto dependence on the rainfall to nouri 
their crops. About the year 1815 the canal water was re-introduced. 
Tn an official document of the time it was noted that several persons 
were ready to contract to do the excavation and clearing work neces- 
sary for this purpose, but'a “work so dignified, so popular, and so 
beneficial, should not fall to the share of any but the Government.” 
It was estimated that one lakh yearly for three years would cover the 
expenses of the scheme, the result of which it was hoped would be 
to bring under cultivation “vast tracts now deserted! Lieutenant 
Blaine, the officer in charge of the work, was called away to the field 
by the Goorkha war ; but operations must have been pushed on without 
great delay, for in 1819 the canal was running. After this no 
information is available before 1838, when a systematic clearance was 
made, and once again before the Mutiny. At the Regular Settlement 
in 1542 little damage from water-logging seems to have been noticed 
or even apprehended. But in 1856, remissions for shor | , and 
others were made in 1858, and since then the subject has been one 
of constant anxicty to all officers acquainted with the state of the 
ease. Moderate irrigation and good drai age are all that are wanted 
to restore the Bangar of Delhi to the beautiful fertility described 
by John Lawrence about forty years ago, as allowing one “to ride 
for miles as through a highly cultivated garden.” But every year's 
delay in bringing these measures into operation makes the remedy 
hoped for more difficult. 

The existence of the evil of veh and its extensive impoverish- 
ment of the soil are too well known now to require to be dwelt on 
at length Itisa really impossible to tell in places how far the 
damage has spread. Here and there ruin unmistakeable, bare and 
perhaps complete, is apparent. Whole tracts of land, formerly most 
productive, are lying barren; white with the saline efflorescence 
when dry, or when wet, foul with a 4 aap and sickening vapour 
that, onee perceived, is characteristical y distinguishable, and 1s at 

* In 1856-57 this showed 15’ 11", which would gir | : a: 
but the capacity of the jAvl haa been ascertained ay ve to & feat te cee ; 
aah sat tie apr cree oe ee 
District, North-Western Provinces," by a Committee held in 1878, are 
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Chapter I, A. times so strong in its odour as to give the sense of being eaten like 
Descriptive, food. At this point there is no doubt of the damage. But there 
aA isasecond stage, reached before the final ruin, wherein the corners 
: of fields look unhealthy ; perhaps they have a few stunted stalks on 
them, perhaps they are quite bare. The middle of the field which 
has a crop, has also here and there small patches of white or barren 
soil, telling too clearly of the diminished yield. But the effect of 
several of these patches, irregular in shape, and scattered in diverse 
quarters, is to make any estimate of the produce of the field very 
uncertain. There is, however, even before the second stage an 
inceptive one, where the devastation has only just in, Here no 
or is apparent on the surface of the soil, but the unhealthy 
look of the crop, or it may be (as in wheat), a kind of 
withered precociousness in the ears, shows that things are not 
as they should be. The fields, to a casual glance, bear their usual 
variegated burden of yellow and white and green; but the saminddr 
knows to his cost that the curse has come upon him. 
Rainfall,tempera- - Table No. IIT shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall 
jure, and climate. tie registered at each of the rain-gauge stations in the 
district for each year, from 1866-67 to 1882-83. 
The fall at head-quarters for the four preceding 
years is shown in the margin. The distribu. 
4 | tion of the rainfall throughout the year js 
| #* | shown im Tables Nos. IITA and ITIB, while 
Table No. IV gives details of temperature for each 
of the last 14 years, as registered at head-quarters. The average 
rainfall for the whole, district during the 12 years, 1569—1879, is 
231 inches. This is the result of carefully abstracting the monthly 
returns published in the Punjab Gazette, but it is curious when 
compared with the larger rainfall in Panipat, and the larger rain- 
fall on the other side in Gurg4on, which certainly has the reputation 
of being a thirsty tract as compared with this district. The tahsil 
averages do not help in the matter, as Delhi has gee figure than 
the others; thus, Sunipat gives 22°7, Delhi 25-5, Ballabearh 213 
inches. At pages 12 to 14 will be found an analysis of the annual 
rainfall for the above 12 years, arran; according as it affacts 
the autumn or the spring hasvack or both. The climate of the 
district is what might be anticipated from its ition, as lyin 
between the plains of the Punjab and those of the more tro coal 
of Bengal. . The cold weather is much like that of the Pun 
jab, and there is a bleak north-west wind which makes the tempe. 
rature seem lower than it actually is. On the other hand, the Fok 
weather begins sooner by a good fortnight, though the nominal 
dates for commenceing and leaving off pankhds are tho SAIG ag 
those of Lahore. Tents become unpleasant after April 1. when, if 
the season is a normal and favourable one, the hot wind. luh begins 
During the succeeding months, down to the middle or end of June, 
the west wind should blow moderately and equally. A violent west 
wind is hurtful to the crops, while an east* wind is unhealthy for 
* “Ti the east wind blow in Jeth, that is bad. If a Jat 
a horse to dance, thatiahad. Ifa Brahmin take to wearing » aie ee 
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men. ‘The four months, Phdégan, Chait, Baiadkh, and Jeth 
make up the the Kharsa season—the dry months Then comes 
the Chawmdésa—the four rainy months—Asarh, Sdwan, Bhadon, 
Asoj, In this period plentiful rain is expected and wished for, 
especially in Bhadon.* In Asoj, however, ttis petting too late for 
eotton and til The air then, if the west wind blows, ts fresh and 
healthy ; the east wind is very debilitating and is said to produce 
boils and fever. Aso brings us on to October, when the nights are 
beginning to get cool. Then comes the feverish season, which 1s always 

din Dethi, but during the last few years has been so fatal as in 
some parts to materially diminish the population. The canal vil- 
lages, which might be thought most likely to suffer, have not been 
distinguished lately in this way. Towards the end of November or 
the beginning of December matters oe to improve, for the jara 
or cold season has well begun. The four cnouthe— Rae Mangsir, 
Poh, Mégh—bring us round again to the Hharsa. Hain is almost 
unknown in November, but is thought good for husbandry in 
December,t as if there is no rain, there will be heavy work for 
the oxen in watering the young rabi crops,§ and in Poh, though late, 
it is better than nothing, 

Tables Nos. XI, XDA, XIB, and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its 
towns during the last five years, while the birth and death-rates 
since 1868, so far as available, will be found in Chapter IT for 
the general’ population, and in Chapter VI under the heads of 
the several large towns of the district. Table No. XII shows the 
number of ingane, blind, deaf-mutes, and lepers as ascertamed at the 
Census of 1881; while Table No, XXXVIII shows the working of 
the dispensaries since 1877. In the district Census Report for 
1881, the Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows -— 

“ The sanitary condition of most of the villages is as bad as it ean 
possibly be, Each village is surrounded by dung-hills, and by one or more 
stagnant pools, In most houses the families and the cattle sleep in the 
same quarters, and the water of the wells is frequently brackish, or largely 
impregnated with organic matter, The district has seldom been visited by 
cholera, and the mortality from this disease has never been very high, but 
the villages and smaller towns suffer greatly from periodic epidemica of 
fever, which cause great mortality.” 

The onh iliarity in the way of disease in the district 
18 the Delhi Roit The causes of this sore are as yet not known, 


* There are many sayings in the popular vocabulary exemplifying this: “ If 
it rains in Har, it will make (the country) prosperous.” "The showers of Sdrean 
are filled with pearls.” “ (In) the showers of Siwan, dry and moist (soil) all becomes 

en.” “If it rains in Bhddon, then both harvests will be (good):" while heat for 
Jeth and rain for Bhddow are pithily indicated as desirable in the forcible lines :— 
‘é Talk oan rile is good, but not too much; silence is good, but not too much. Rain 
is good, but not too much; sunshine is good, but not too much. But the more we gut 
the better of rain in Bhddon, or sun in Jeth, or talk in our story-tellers, or silence in 
_" 


our wives. ; | s 
+ If it rains in Asoj, thel fil won't give (good) oil, nor cotton treea (good) 


{With rain in Maagsir, the wheat will be of good colour,” | 
; “1f watering is not given in AMasgsri r, aurely a thicf has carried off the oxen." 





“ [f it rains in Poh, there will still be something of a crop, fall or t 
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but the best local opinions point to a scorbutic origin. Some years 
vo in the Indian Medical Gavette there appeared a memorandum by 
Lord Mark Kerr, sounding a paian over the supposed fact that “at 
the end of eight years” (after his Lordship’s return home from India 
in 1864 “the disorder has almost entirely disappea from 
Delhi.” Inquiry was instituted by the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the faramcaht of India, but the reply received did not 
show any evidence either one way or another. There had 
been no doubt a decided seoraLacaiee decrease, but it was not as 
yet certain to be permanent, an conclusions were considered 
premature.* At the City Dispensary in Delhi the annual 
average of cases treated for this disease for five years (1875—79) 
was 37. 

In the villages irrigated by the Western Jamn4 Canal the 
standard of health and vitality is materially lower than elsewhere, 
(see further Chapter III, Section A), This fact attracted the atten- 
tion of Government as long ago as 1847, when a Committee was 
See agure mato the sanitary state of irrigated districts. 

he Medical Officer, Dr. Dempster, in his memorandum forming 
part of the report, showed that in many villages of this part, 75 per 
cent. of the people had disease of the spleen, and that average 
proportion of the persons thus diseased to the total Pye of 
the villages examined during the inquiry, was nearly 50 per cent. 
In 1867 another sey was instituted by the Government of India, 
and the results reported by Dr. A. Taylor, Civil Surgeon of Delhi, 
This report has been printed (Selections fron the Records of the 
Government of the Punjab and its Dependencies, New Series, 
No. VI). Dr. Taylor showed clearly the presenceof an unusual amount 
of spleen disease, and its close connection with the degrees of swam pl- 
ness and want of drainage found in various parts. The villages 
“ enjoying the greatest advantages” of irrigation were almost invaria- 








© The Panjab Sanitary Commissioner, when called on for opinion andtfacts, said 
that there waa great doubt as to the latter, coheegnenely an opinion induced from 
them would be premature. He evidently inclined to the opinion, however, that the 
disease could be said only to be in abeyance, The cases in the Dispensary, apts 3 
Jess than half in 1870 and 1871 as compared with the fiva years before, had in the 
earlier months of 1872 again mounted up to nearly their firmer num bers. | 
‘The following medical deseription of the sore has been furnished by Lala Rim 
Eishendés, Assistant Surgeon in charge of the City Pispensary at Delhi -— 

“This disease ia similar in its nature to Biskra Batton, Aleppo evil, Lahore 
fore, Moolian sore, &e, ; it would be better, efore, to call all of these br a common 
name : and the desienation ‘ Oriental sore,’ proposed by some writers, is the most 
appropriate, It attacks persons of all ages and positions in life and both sexes in- 
‘discriminately, but children between the ages of five and ten seem most linble to it. 
Depraved nutrition from climatic influences is believed to be the cause of its prodac- 
tion, but the exact nature of these influences is unknown. 

“Tt attacks penernlly the most exposed parts of the body, eg. the face, fore 
arms, hands, lees, and fect, but has heen seen dn the chest, abdomen, and other parts 
goncrally covered oa well. It commences asa papular eruption, attended with 

tching, soon followed by a crushed pustnle and pararastg fi irregular ulceration, 
which may Inst any leteth of time, but which, #0 far as I ha 
the d tissues. There ia no certain cure for it: strong caustics sometimes cradi- 
cate it by destroying the nucleated cells contained in the meshes of the tissues 
attack There are several stimulating and astringent native remedies in vogue as 
spate for the sore, but I have never seen any material benefit arising from them, 
ange toa better climate has appeared beneficial to be suffering from it. Its 
thology is under dispute ; some observers of anthority say it is of a parasitic 
origin, while others of equally high reputation deny this altogether." 
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bly those where the debilitating disease assumed its most prominent 
form. While drawing a sad picture of the state of the people, he 
alludes to the improved drainage of the Najatgarh tract, and shows 
that, while in 1845 the splenic enlargements were 43 per cent., in 
1867 they were only 5°37. The flood level had sunk three feet, 
and the aspect of the people was healthy and robust, ad 
Besides fever, the saminddrs of the canal villages complain that 
copious irrigation of the land brings with it, though they do not 
know how, impotence in the men. On this point information is of 
course very doubtful : the earliest report on the matter, that of Mr. 
Sherer (Selections from the Records of the Government of India in 
the Public Works Department No, XL) expressed the same opinion, 
“The unfruitfulness of women in canal villages is a subject of 
“common remark, and the consequent difficulty of inducing other Jat 
“families to give their daughters to the men of Panipat, and the 
“environs of the canals generally, is,very great,” Dr, Taylor heard that 
sexual Incapacity existed greatly among men, but that women were 
not barren in the same proportion. The local belief is the same ; 
and itis said in addition that the women are generally more healthy 
than the men. Two reasons are given—the women come from 
other villages—often villages not in gating from the canal, and so 
have a healthier stock to begin with. Secondly, they work more 
than the men. This sounds strange, and ts only half true = but there 
is no doubt that the women in the canal villages look less lazy and 
demoralized than the men, who are indeed a very degenerate race, 





SECTION B.—GEOLOGY, FAUNA, AND FLORA. 


Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss the 
local geology of separate districts, Buta sketch of the geology of 
hoe ea Whole has been most kindly furnished by Mr, 
Medlicott, Superintendent of tho Geological Survey of India, and 
is published in extenso in th provincial volume of the Gazetteer 
Series, and also as a s@parate pamphlet. 


Mines and mincrals, The mines of the district are thus returned in the Administra. 


{on Report :—Chalk mines at Kasimpur and Arangpur, the fare 
leased by the villagers for Rs, 300 a year, the latter not worked at 
present; 24 kankar mines in various villages, Yielding 933,000 
maunds annually, worth some Rs 8,000; bajri mines at Banskanli 
and Raisinah, yielding annually 1,000 maunds, worth Rs 250; nine 
stone mines yielding 4,950 maunds, worth Rs. 1,265 ; a erystal mi 
at Arangpur, not worked at present, The quantities here stated are 
probably unreliable. The noticeable minerals therefore of the distrie 
80 far as known, are stone, crystal, kankar and chalk : though it is 
said the quartz-like formation of the hills* renders the existence of 








* Their scientific description is given as follows -— 
“A core of quartzite with more or less vertical bedding, and the harocintes| 


ty for aa they are exposed on the flanks of the ridges, indicate advanced 
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gold not impossible, and the known presence of crystal at Arengpur 
1s been recently alluded to as favouring the probability. 

The quartz-like kind of stone is hard, and not easily worked, 
except for uses not requiring delicate shape. It is seen at its best in 
many of the old buildings round Delhi, where it fitly harmonises 
with the sombre dignity of the Pathan style. For the Agra Canal 
a considerable quantity was used, but for the new Delhi Branch the 
softer and more malleable Agra stone has been preferred. There is 
also a sandstone found in the hills near Ballabgarh, which is soft and 
looks handsome when worked up. The Raja's palace, now the 
tahstl at Ballabgarh, shows some very pretty pieces of this work in 
pillars and arches. 

The only place where eee has been brought to the surface is 
in the limits of Arangpur, a hill village about two miles south of Delhi. 
A mine here was first started, it is said, a hundred years ago by the 
Raja of Ballabgarh, who spent a good deal of money in getting out 
ad sending for sale a supply of the mineral, Most of the pieces, 
however, were small octagonal blocks of no great commercial value, 
and after this one attempt the Raja gave up the enterprise and closed 
the mine. Afterthe Mutiny a Khatri of Delhi took a contract 
for working it ; but after spending some Rs. 1,500 in trying to find 
ie crystal, gave up the attempt and his contract also. “The locality 
of the mine is rather inaccessible; it lies to the south-west of the 
lage, which itself is a collection of huts, at a considerable distance 
from the main road. Dr. Thompson, in his report on rock crystal 
mines says that “the crystal does not occur in its primitive position, 
“ but in asecondary deposit of silicious breccia, ver highly impregnated 
“with iron ; each crystal is cased in a sheath of hematite. we 
“go downwards the rock becomes less ferruginous, and lower still is 
“met with in pieces of pure quartz, embedded in a matrix of almost 
“pure white clay.” 

Kankar® is found more or less extensively throughout the dis- 
trict. In Sunipat it is not regularly worked, but in nine villages it 
has been found, and doubtless might be obtajned, if needed, in a 
good many more. In Delhi fahsfl 33 villages produce it, chiefly in the 
subcolline and marshy parts. In Ballabgarh 22 villages are shown 
as producing it. Very little digging is required to reach the beds, 
and in some of the channels of the hill streams it comes out on the 
surface. The chief element in its cost is that of carriage and trans- 
port to the place where it is required for use. It is not appropriated 
or roads in this district so exclusively as in others, where it is the 
only material available. Macadamiteis also used, and the station 
roads are many of them laid with bajri, a reddish gravelly Lankart- 
found in the beds of hill torrents and such like places. Bajri. is 
cheaper than kanéar, but is not so durable, and softens more under 
heavy rain. 



















‘** A caleareous concrete consisting of carbonate of lime in irregular kind of 
foliated pieces.” (“Panjab Products," p. 141.) 
“T Disintegrated gneiss,” as Mr, Baden-Powell says, p, 39, “Punjab Products,” 
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Chalk is cither worked, or known to exist in Kasimpur 
Mahrauli, Malikpur Kohi, and Arangpur. It is dug out of a rude 
mine made by sinking a shaft 30 or 40 feet deep, and five or 
six feet in diameter, and then making tunnels in all chrections 
horizontally at the bottom. The blocks (dalld or dhir), that 
are turned out whole, are sold on the spot; the smaller pieces 
(tikyd) are taken to the Malchah village, and there washed and 
dried, and then sold for whitening. The local idea makes stone 
fuse into chalk by a kind of subterranean ignition. The product 
;2 of some value: in the village of KasG@mpur, the lease of the chalk 
mines has for some years past brought in an income of over Rs. po 
on the average. ‘The expenses of excavation, carriage, washing, ane 
making up into cakes for market sale, are estimated at Rs. 15-6 per 
100 maunds, the bésdr price of which is about Rs. 30.* 

Salt is not now made anywhere jn the Delhi district, thoug 
it used to be in certain Khadar villages, where the marks of the 
earth-beds (sar) are still evident. Saltpetre 1s occasionally made 
in different parts. During the last ten years 30 licenses have been 
given for this purpose in 15 villages.> : | 

Coming to vegetable products of the soil, the district is not 
well wooded throughout, but in many parts the trees are abundant 
enough to give a pleasant variety to the landscape, and in some a 
bird's-eye view of the country from an elevated spot gives an effect 
not unlike that of an English park. In other parts, particularly 
in the hills, in the marshy lands near Najafgarh, and in the inferior 
parts of the Khadar, trees are scarce, and there is nothing to relieve 
the monotony of the prospect. Along the Western Jamna Canal 
are fine avenues of shisham and other trees, and promising planta- 
tions of kikar and shisham have sprung up on the banks of the 
Agra Canal. The Mathrah road is not well shaded, nor, exce 
in a few parts, is the Grand Road in the north. The 
commonest trees are the well-known Mkar (Acacia Aralica) 
and 7a (Panjabi pilu or van—Salvadora oleoides). In uncultivated 
lands these are specially found. In Sunipat, for instance, there are 
woody stretches of the Ze extending for miles, and in the hot 
weather, especially if the rabé crop has been poor, hundreds, almost 
thousands, of the more destitute classes are to be seen feeding and 
sleeping by turns in the stunted groves. The pfpal (Fieus reli- 
gicsa), fardsh (Tamariz Indica), nim (Azadfrarachta Indica), bor 
(Ficus Indica), bakain (Melia sempervirens), dhak (Butea fron- 
doga) and bér (Zizyphus jujuba) are indigenous and found in many 
places, as also the bushes—karil (Capparis aphylla), khair (Acacia 
cotechu), jdnt (Seshania Agyptiaca), and hingot (Balanites <igyp- 
tiaca.) It is doubtful whether skisham and siria are indigenous in 

* The :aw{addrs do not dig the chalk themselves ; they lense h tt strangers, 
cai ~~ of veg! Seay ising in the péighbourhood. Coy lator po: this work 
Soar pinagh cat Heme for e digger working down below, and 2 or only 14 annas 
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the sense of not having been introduced from other parts; they 
grow well only where they get more than natural moisture. In 
canal v1 a common tree is the jamod or jamid, which appears 
to be a variety of the jéman—the natives call it asa synonym choté 
jamen, This tree growson the side of small watercourses on the 
edges of fields, reaches a height of 50 or 60 feet, and has a dark 
fresh foliage like the jéman. The fruit is very inferior. The fruit- 
trees found in the more favoured spots are numerous and good. 
Some gardens near Delhi produce mangoes of a delicious flavour: 
the jomans (Sizygium sambolanum) are not bad; while ome 
- peaches, plums of sorts, lemons, pomegranates, guavas, figs, alichds 
(Pram domestica), imli (Tamarindus Indica), &c., are also found. 
One or two plants seem to deserve mention here on account of 
their importance to the agriculturist as a source of income, or as afford- 
ing valuable material for various agricultural purposes. 
(1) The singheré or water-nut (Trappa bispinosa) grows in 
a and pools of standing water in many parts of the district. 
t is said, however, that the water must be clean (an expression 
to be interpreted according to J&t rather than English ideas,) 
and the soil of the bed of the pond should not be under the 
influence of rek. The long stalks of the plants reach up to the 
suriace of the water (in which they grow), and upon which float 
their green leaves, and their pure white flowers expand beauti- 
pay Aig them in the latter part of the afternoon. The nut grows 
nder water after the flowers decay, and is of a triangular shape, and 
covered with a tough brown integument adhering strongly to the 
kernel, which is white and esculent, and of a fine cartilaginous tex- 
ture. They ripen in the latter end of the rainy season and are eat- 
able tall November. The best plants are then (Hindé month Aatit) 
left for seed: in Mangsir the cultivators break the nuts off and 
put themin matkds, keeping the vessels always filled with water, 
changing itevery other day. In Magh they take the seed toa 
pond, and throw 1t im broad-cast; or if the water is scarce they sow 
it in beds (4idris) with water standing in them. The plant shoots 
up in the spring; its green. head is called chidti. There are two 
kinds, hard (green) and lel (red.) The green kind is generally 
eaten fresh, while the red is ground into a flour which is eaten by 
Hindus at times of abstinence (bert) from food. They are then 
allowed to eat fruits (phal-ahar) among which this isreckoned. The 
produce of the plant is very variable, but a biswa of land covered 
with water should grow 1 or 14 maunds, giving 20 or 30 maunds to 
the bigha. The price is also uncertain ; at the first incoming of the 
crop, especially if itisa light one, the fresh nuts will cost 1 or 14 
anna aser; in the full season they may come down to 8 or 6 annas 
per maund, and when very cheap may be only taka dhari, ie, 6 
pies for 5 sere= 4 annasa maund. Dry nuts are sold at 8 sere per 
rupee. The Najafgarh jhil used to be noted for its produce of this 
article, which is considered a light and healthy food ; but at present, 
though it certainly grows there, itis not so largely cultivated as for- 
merly. The sowing is done by Jhinwars (Kahirs) who are allowed 
to use the village ponds forthe purpose by the zaminddra cither as 
return for services to the community, or on payment of rent; say 
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Chalk is either worked, or known to exist in Kasdmpur 
Mahrauli, Malikpur Kohi, and Arangpur. It is dug out of a rude 
mine made by sinking a shaft 30 or 40 feet deep, and five or 
six feet in diameter, and then making tunnels in all directions 
horizontally at the bottom. The blocks (dalld or dhér), that 
are turned out whole, are sold on the spot; the smaller pieces 
(tikyd) are taken to the Malchah a and there washed and 
dried, and then sold for whitening. e local idea makes stone 
fuse into chalk by a kind of subterranean ignition. The product 
is of some value: in the village of Kasiimpur, the lease of the chalk 
mines has for some years past brought in an income of over Rs. 300, 
on the average. The expenses of excavation, carnage, hing, and 
making up into cakes for market sale, are estimated at Rs. 15-6 per 


100 maunds, the ddsdr price of which is about Rs. 30.* 

Salt is not now made anywhere in the Delhi district, though 
it used to be in certain Khadar villages, where the marks of the 
earth-beds (sar) are still evident. Saltpetre is occasionally made 
im different parts. During the last ten years 30 licenses have been 
given for this purpose in 15 villages.+ 

Coming to vegetable products of the soil, the district is not 
well onda Se but in many parts the trees are abundant 
enough to give a pleasant variety to the landscape, and in somea 
bird's-eye view of the country from an elevated spot gives an effect 
not unlike that of an English park. In other parts, particularly 
in the hills, in the marshy lands near Najafgarh, and in the inferior 
parts of the Khadar, trees are scarce, and there is nothing to relieve 
the monotony of the prospect. Along the Western Jamnd Canal 
are fine avenues of shisham and other trees, and promising planta- 
tions of kikar and shisham have sprung up on the banks of the 
Agra Canal. The Mathrah road is not well shaded, nor, except 
in a few parts, is the Grand Road in the north. Th 
commonest trees are the well-known Akar (Acacia Arabica) 
and 7#! (Panjabi pilu or van—Salvadora olecides), In uncultivated 
lands these are specially found. In Sunipat, for instance, there are 
woody stretches of the jd! extending for miles, and in the hot 
weather, especially if the ralt crop has been poor, hundreds, almost 
thousands, of the more destitute classes are to be seen feeding and 
sleeping by turns in the stunted proves. The pfpal (Ficus reli- 
gresa), fardsh (Tamariz Indica), nim (Azadtrarachta Indica), bor 
(Ficus Indica), bakein (Melia sempervirens), dhdk (Butea fron- 
dosa) and bér (Zizyphus jujuba) are indigenous and found in many 
places, as also the bushes—faril (Capparis aphylla), khair (Acacia 
cotechu), Fen steerer tease and hingot (Balanites oy 
tiaea.) It is doubtful whether shisham and siria are indigenous in 


* The camfnddrs do not dig the chalk themeelves : they lense t 3 
aera ine low caste, sing in the neighbourhood. - Cooly eee presi ae, ae 
for the lighter Sit pages rs igger working down below, and 2 or only 14 annaa 
+ These are :— 
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the sense of not having been introduced from other parts; they 
grow well only where they get more than natural moisture. In 
canal villages a common tree is the jamod or jam#éd, which appears 
to bea variety of the g¢éman—the natives call it asa synonym chotd 
man. This tree growson the side of small watercourses on the 
edges of fields, reaches a height of 50 or 60 feet, and has a dark 
fresh foliage like the jéman. The fruit is very inferior, The fruit- 
frees found in the more favoured spots are numerous and good. 
Some gardens near Delhi produce mangoes of a delicious flavour : 
the jémans (Sizygium yambolanum) are not bad; while ran, 

aches, plums of sorts, lemons, pomegranates, guavas, figs, alichds 
PPisinacd domestica), imli (Tamarindus indica), &c., are also found. 

One or two plants seem to deserve mention here on account of 
their importance to the agriculturist as a source of Income, or as afford~ 
ing valuable material for various agricultural prt 
(1L.) The singhdrd or water-nut (Lrappa bispinosa) grows in 

re and pools of standing water in many parts of the district, 
t is said, however, that the water must be clean (an expression 
to be interpreted according to J4t rather than English ideas,) 
and the soil of the bed of the pond should not be under the 
influence of reh. The long stalks of the plants reach up to the 
surface of the water (in which they Frew), and upon which float 
their green leaves, and their pure white flowers ex nd beauti- 
fully among them in the latter part of the afternoon, Thi nut prows 
‘ean water after the flowers decay, and is of a triangular shape, and 
covered with a tough brown integument adhering strongly to the 
kernel, which is white and esculent, and of a fine cartilaginous tex- 
ture. They ripen in the latter end of the rainy season and are eat- 
able till November. The best plants are then (Hind& month Katik) 
left for seed: in Mangsir the cultivators break the nuts off and 
put themin matkds, keeping the vessels always filled with water, 
' ing it. every other day. In Magh they take the seed toa 
pond, and throw it in broad-cast ; or if the water is scarce they sow 
it In beds (éidris) with water standing in them. The plant shoots 
up inthe spring; its green, head is called chhdts. There are two 
kinds, hard (green) and dl (red) The green kind is generally 
eaten fresh, while the red is ground into a flour which is eaten by 
Hindis at times of abstinence (bart) from food. They are then 
allowed to eat fruits (phal-ahar) among which this is reckoned. Tho 
produce of the plant is very variable, but a biswa of land covered 
with water should grow 1 or 14 maunds, giving 20 or 30 maunds to 
the bigha. The price is also uncertain ; at the first incoming of the 
crop, especially if itisa light one, the fresh nuts-will cost 1 or 1} 
anna aser; in the full season they may come down to 8 or G annas 
per maund, and when very cheap may be only taka dhari, ie, 6 
pies for 5 sers= 4 annas a maund. Dry nuts are sold at 8 sers per 
rupee. The Najafgarh jhil used to be noted for its produce of this 
article, which is considered a light and healthy food ; but at present, 
though it certainly grows there, itis not so ey cultivated as for- 
merly. The sowing is done by Jhinwars (Kahars}, who are allowed 
to use the village ponds for the purpose by the zaminddre cither as 
return for services to the community, or on payment of rent ; say 
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Rs. 2 a bigha, or on condition of letting the families of the proprictora 
take @ portion of the crop from time to time as they need it for food, 
The singhdra in some villages is a valuable source of water-income 
jeulker) to the community. ) [elias 

_, (2) ‘hdéé (panj-mlohi—Tomariz dioica) is found chiefly in 
Khadar uncultivated land, especially in the belds of the river. It 
grows sometimes seven or eight feet high, but on the average reaches 
only to man’s waist and answers to many uses with the samin- 
ddér—either as fuel, or made up into baskets or rustic brooms (where- 
with to sweep his threshing floor), or lining the sides of a kachd 
well. ‘The baskets are made by Kahars, who pay 1 anna per day for 
the right of cutting as much of the bush as they can carry away in 
their denghy. The actual cash income therefore is not much, except 
on lands near the city, but the agriculturist looks on it as of consi- 
derable use. ") semdaaal 

(3.) Sarkandd (Saccharwm procerwm) is a reed that grows to 
a height of 10 or 12 feet ; it is found in alluvial marshes. but also on 
the side of the canal, and sometimes of its distributaries. It must 
have moisture, and is fond of mud. Some villages, such as Jakhauli, 
Tehri, Daulatpur, and Burari, make very considerable sums of mone 
by the sale of this reed. It is used for the roofing of thatched build- 
ings, and for the reed-chair which is so much in fashion among 
natives. Its price is measured by sheaves, each tied up with a rope 
made of the leaves, two and a half cubits long. Such a sheaf is 
called bind and is worth about an anna. 

(4) Pdla (Zizyphus nwmmularia) isa small thorny bush-weed 
which grows pretty well all over the district, but chiefly in poo 
lands, and especially on the ridge-like tract of land in Delhi tahstl, 
near Nangloi Jat, and Bakarwila. In Sunipat it favours Lalhert 
and Rajli, and that sandy neighbourhood, while in the hills it grows 
extensively. In the Ballabgarh Bangar, too, there isa great deal. This 
uninviting plant gives a very useful food for buffaloes, cows and 

ts. Camels and goats indeed like it better than any thing almost. 
{t is considered heating, and so is good for the cold weather. 

It is cut twice in the year (in Kéték and Chet) with a ganditsi, 
and is sold at 3, 4, or 5 maunds the rupee. 

The following note on the Weild: atime of the district has 
been kindly furnished by Dr, Kavanagh :-— 

“Pig abound all along the banks of the dJamna, being found in 
the yhét: jangle where there are no crops, and in the latter when they 
are high enough to afford cover, Foxes and hares are plentiful on 
the eastern bank of the Jamn4, but do not seem to inhabit the 
western bank to the same extent. Black- buck are found almost 
everywhere. Chikdra abound in the range of hills which runs 
north-east of Delhi, being especially numerous at Bhunsi, Sinah, and 
the part of the-Ridge in this neighbourhood. Wolves are not plen- 
tiful, but they are to be usually found in the neighbourhood of the 
old cantonment, especially during the time soldiers are there encamped, 
at which time, I have seen them in numbers quite close to my tent. 
Jackals abound. Hares are found generally throughout the district. 
Peafowl are Swaps Duck and snipe are plentiful in ordi 
years, but in dry years they are scarce. The ‘nilgaiis to be con- 
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stantly found near the villages of Borari and Khadipur, and in my 
igsticking excursions I constantly came across them in these ae 
they arealso constantly found at Bhunsi due east from the idge, 
Black and gn Y partridges are plentiful, the former being found prin- 
cipally in the igh jungle along the banks of the Jamna, and in the 
crops when the season is advanced. The mongoose is very common, 
eds is the hedge hog. Ihave known the latter commit sad havoc 
in a garden in the Cantonments. Snakes of every kind are plentiful, 
the cobra especially so, The old Fort called the Kofla is infested 
with them, and it has beena common pastime for members of the 
garrison to go there hunting for them, especially in the rainy season 
or immediately preceding it.* Leopards are found in the outl ring 
villages. I haye myself seen them at Tuglak4bid. Pdra are abundant. 
lally in the neighbourhood of Borari on the bank of the Jamna, 











Where in my pigsticking excursions I have seen as many as, 40 or 50 
in an hour, Mahstr, rohit, and batchwa are found in the river Jamnd 


and at Okhlah in the Agra Canal, and the entire river is infested with 
muggurs the qurrydl predominating; but the snub-nosed man-eater 
isalso plentiful. In that part of the river opposite the present 
rifle range they may be seen any afternoon in hundreds swim- 
ming about or Sains on the edge of the water.° Between the old 
Fort and Okhlah, they are equally numerous.” 

__ Monkeys in some villages bordering on the shady avenues 
of the Western Jamn4 Canal are quite a nuisance.- Within the past 
five years rewards to the amount of Rs, 908 have been given for the 
destruction of 10 leopards, 367 wolves, and 1,128 snakes. Ducks 
of various kinds are found in the ponds in the cold weather; snipe 
in several places in marshes ; quail are not uncommon in the ficlds : 
re both black and grey, are abundant, and kiilan are fond of 

he fields of gram when the grain has not yet hardened. 
* Natives distinguish three kinds nke ; (1) kdla, black, poisonous, a oat 
always Say li (2) oe Gellow) not fatally polsonnds (3) primey spotten 
u Dal 





worse t 4, but not so asthe Adla, ule he age diwa aa bala—is n 
well known saying among the camindars. Literally : “ In presence of the black (snake) 
the lamp won't burn.” There is an ides that if a idla simp gets into the house, the 
lamps burn dimly, under the fascination, as it were, of the animal, Asa proverb it 
means there is no doing ce ap pn a powerful person, 

7 Mr. Maconachie writes : “1 once heard it seriously ‘ites an objection to the 
dignment of a rdyfaad through the lands of the speaker's village, that the canal officers 
would be sure to plant trees, and treea would be sure to bring monkeys, and mon- 
keys would do all sorts of damage to the crops, The fact ida serious one, especially 
atthe Jit may not killa monkey even when he eatehes him in Jurtoe manifesta, 
All that he can do is to station a loud voiced Ramin at the point he most wants puard- 
ed, hoping that be won't gotosleep, But a4 a rule the monkeys look in partentously 
goud condition,” 
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CHAPTER II. 





HISTORY. 


The history of the Delhi district, revious to British rule, is the 
history of the city of Delhi, which has from the time of its first found- 
ation been the seat of the ruling dynasty, Rajpit, Pathan, Mughal or 
Mahratta. To write it in full would be to recite the history of 
Northern India. A brief outline of the principal events which have 
affected the fortunes of the city itself, with especial reference to the 
architectural remains which are there to be found, is given in 
Chapter VI; but no attempt will be made to furnish any 
more detailed narrative of the historical events which de 
the introduction of British rule. 


On the 11th September, 1803, the Mahrattas were defeated in 
the battle on the Hindan hae Lake; and three days after- 
wards the English entered Delhi as the real masters of the Mughal 
Empire. The tract then added to the territories of the East India 
Company included a considerable strip of country to the west of the 
river Jamn4, north and south of Delhi. It was determined to assign 
a large portion of the territory thus acquired to King Shah Alam 
and hi oaceclatte in order to provide for the maintenance and dig- 
nity of the Royal family. The arrangements to be made were thus 
described in a despatch ‘by Lord Wellesley, dated Fort William, 2nd 
January 1805 :-— 

“The Governor-General in Council has determined to adopt an arran; 
ment upon the basis of the following provisions :—That a specified 
portion of the territories in the Vicinity of Delhi, situated on the right 
bank of the Jamné, should be assigned in part of the provision for the 
maintenance of the Royal family. That those lands should remain 
under charge of the Resident of Delhi, and that the revenue should 
be collected and justice should be administered in the name of His Majesty 
Shih Alam, under Regulations to be fixed by the British Govern- 
ment. That His Majesty should be permitted to appoint a Diwan aud other 
inferior officers to attend at the office of the Collector, for the purpose of 
ascertaining and reporting to His Majesty the amount of the revenues 
which should be received, and the charges cf collection, and of satisfying 
His Majesty's mind that no part of the produce of the assigned territory was 
misappropriated. That two Courts of justice should be established for the 
administration of civil and criminal justice, according to the Muham- 
madan law, tothe inhabitants of the city of Delhi, and of the assigned 
territory, That ho sentences of the Criminal Courts extending to death 


ae i : : 
to whom the proceedings in all trials of this deseription should be 
reported, and that sentences of mutilation should be commuted, That to pro- 
vide for the immediate wants of His Majesty and the Royal household, the 
following sums should be paid monthly in money from the Treasury of the 
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Resident of Delhi—to His Majesty for his private expenses, Sicca Chapter IL 
Rupees 60,000: to the Heir-apparent, exclusive of certain jagirs, Sa. History. 
Rs, 10,000 ; to a favourite son of His Majesty, named Jaggat Baksh, Sa. | 
Rs. 5,000; to two other sons of His Majesty, Sa. Rs. 1,500; to Administrative ar- 
His Majesty's fifty younger sons and daughters, Sa, Rs. 10,000; to Tgementa in 1808. 
Shah Nawaz Khan, His Majesty's Treasurer, Ra, 2,500; to Sayad 
Razk Khan, British Agent at His Majesty's Court, and related to 
His Majesty by marriage, Sa. Rs. 1,000; total per mensem, Sieca Rupees 
90,000. That if the produce of the revenue of the assigned territory 
should hereafter admit of it, the monthly sum to be advanced to His Maies- 
ty for his private expenses might be increased to one lakh of rapees. That 
In addition to the sums specified, the sum of Sa. rupees 10,000 should 
annually be paid to His Majesty on certain festivals agreeably to ancient 
usage,” 
According to this arrangement, the assigned tract, afterwards 
known as the Delhi Territory, was excluded, by Regulation VIII of 
1805, from the operation of the General Regulations, and, subject to 
the restrictions alluded to in the despatch already quoted, placed 
under the charge of an officer styled the Resident and Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi. The King retained exclusive civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction within the Palace, consulting the Resident in impor- 
tant cases, while throughout the assigned territory justice was 
administered according to Muhammadan law by Eritish officers, but 
in the name of the King, and sentences of death were referred to 
the King for approval. The fiscal arrangements were under the 
entire control of the Resident and his subordinates, This assigned 
territory included, with certain exceptions, the whole of the present 
divisions of Delhi and Hissar. The chief exceptions were Sirsa and 
part of Hissar, held by the Bhattis,* and parts of Karnal, which were 
in the hands of independent Sikh Chiefs. There were also other 
exceptions in the estates of certain noblemen, who were found by the 
British in possession of considerable tracts, which they held, on 
tenures more or less permanent, from the Delhi Kings or the 
Mahrattas. Such were the estates of the Raja of Ballabgarh in this 
district, of Jhajjar in Rohtak, and of the Begam Samru in Gurgaon. 
These alienations were for the time recognized by the British Govern- 
ment. It will be noted elsewhere in what manner the greater part 
of them successively, by lapse or otherwise, came under direct British 
rule. In addition to the payments for the maintenance of the Royal 
family already detailed, which were made from the British Treasury, 
the Crown lands and other property denominated taiyél (see 
Chapter V, Section B), posseaned by the King and several members of 
the Royal family, were in no way interfered with: The income from 
this source amounted to about 14 lakh of rupees per annum. 
In 1809, financial difficulties being removed by the cessa- 
tion of war, the British Government increased the allowance 
of the Royal family to one lakh of rupees per month, this 
sum being payable without reference to the income of 
the Delhi territory. This state of things continued until 1832, 


— = a 





* See Gazetteer of Hissdr district. 
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Chapter Tl. when by Regulation V of that year, the office of Resident and 
ee a Chief es hernias was abolished. The affairs of the Delhi 
bes History. territory were to be administered in future by a Commissioner 
Administrative ®r 3, correspondence with the Government of the North-West 
rongements in 1808. 5, inces, the powers heretofore exercised by the Resident as 
Chief Commissioner being vested in the of Revenue and 
the High (Sadr) Court at ws By the same Act it was laid 
down that the Commissioner of Delhi territory and his subordinates 
shonld in their administration conform to the principles and 
spirit of the Regulations, This enactment put an end tothe 
anomalous system of administration above described; and hence- 
forth, in name as well asin actual fact, the administration passe 
into the hands of the East India Company. The Delhi termn- 
tory continued to forma partof the territory under the Government 
of the N. W. Provinces till 1358, when after the reeonquest of 
Delhi from the Sepoy mutineers, it was annexed to the newly 
formed Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab. 
Successive The first Resident of the Delhi territory was Sir David 
Residents, (chterlony,* who was in charge from 1803—1806. He had not 
been a year in office before the city was besieged] by Holkar, whose 
large and well-appointed army was, as is well-known, successfully 
beaten off by a handfol of Europeans and natives under the gallant 
leadership of their soldier-governor, until Lord Lake returned. 
General Ochterlony’s bravery, however, was more acceptable to 
Government. than his civil administration, and in 1506 he was 
removed to Ludhidinah, then a frontier station, His successor, Mr. 
R. G. Seton from Bareilly, was a man of high character and amiable 
temperament, but wanting im self-confidence, and in practical 
energy of decision. He leaned much ona stronger man than 
himself, Charles Metcalfe, who on Seton's departure for Europe in 
1510 was appointed to the important post of Delhi Resident. For 
nine years he remained in it, developing that administrative 
experience and vigorous practical wisdom which afterwards placed 
himeso high on the roll of Indian names. As amere boy he had 
in 1809 confronted and successfully treated with the great Ruler of 
the Sikhs, and the early charge of the Delhi Résitiaesg wasthe  - 
immediate reward of his brilliantly self-reliant management ofthe - 
treaty of the Satlaj—‘one of the best kept treaties of Indian 
History.” In December 1815 he entered the troubled period of 
his lite by transfer to Haidarabad as Resident, and Ochterlony return- 
ed for two years with Henry Middleton as Collector. In 1891 
Ochterlony went to Rajputana, and, after an acting charge by 
Middleton, Alexander Ross was appointed in 1522 to the adminis- 
tration as Agent to the Governor-General. In 18283 William 
Fraser acted as Agent, and then Charles Elliot succeeded for a few 
months when he went as Agent to Farukhdbaid, and Charles 
Metcalfe came back again as Resident with control of RAjputana, 









a ae name by a characteristic metathesis is known among the natives as Loni 
i ar, 
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and the conduct of foreign relations with K4ébal and Lahore. In hapter IL 
this capacity he was present at the memorable siege and capture History. 
of Bhartpur. In 1828 he was appointed member of the Governor- guceossive Residents, 
General's Council, and was succeeded by Sir E. Golebrooke. The 2 
scandal that oceurred in this gentleman's time is well-known, and 

also the unpopular but courageous part taken im the matter by 

Charles Trevelyan, then acting as his Secretary. The way in whic 

the affair is described in a native account, perhaps by an intentional 
euphemism, is that “in his time, Rim Gopal, and others of his 
dependants, made bribes run ee (rishwatsitdnt kd hazdér garm 

kiyd), “The result was that the Resident was removed, William 
Fraser was appointed to act, but was also removed for openly show- 

ing sympathy with the accused. Mr. Hawkins succeeded, but as he 

was not acceptable to the king, Mr. Martin was appointed, and re- 

mained there till 1832, when the Residentship was* abolished, 

and an Agency again constituted. Rajputana was made 

a separate charge, leaving Delhi and the protected termtory 

and the foreign relations still with the local administration. 

William Fraser, however, was murdered in 1835 at the imsti- 

pation, as it was proved, of the Nawab of Firozpur,* who met with 

condign punishment, Then came the long administration of Thomas 

Metcalfe, reaching for 15 Bhan up to 1853, During his time, in 

accordance with the march of political events, and the advance of 

our border toward the north, the protected States were put under 

George Clerk, afterwards Sir G, Clerk, at Ludhidnah. Hanst, 

Hissar and Sirsa still remained connected with Delhi. In November 

1853, Thomas T. Metcalfe died, and next month Simon Fraser 

became Agent and Commissioner. The tragic end of this officer, 

killed on the fatal 11th of May 1857, is well known. In September 

1857, when Delhi was taken, Mr. C. B. Saunders was appointed 
Commissioner, while Hissar, Hansi and Sirsa were made into the 

separate Commirsionership of Hissar under the charge of Mr. E. 

Brandreth, with political charge of the petty States of Dujanah 

and Lohard. Piitaudi remained under the Delhi Commis- 

sioner, 

The Delhi territory was first divided regularly into districts in Constitution of 
1819, The district of Delhi, as then constituted, consisted of two par- — “S* S#UiEb 
ganas, the “northern” and the “southern.” Between them they com- 
prised the present Delhi tafsil, the northern portion of the present 

allabgarh tahsfl, and a small portion now included in the Rohtak 
district. The greater part of the Ballabgarh tahsil was. then - 
independent.+| The present Sunipat talsil, with its head-quarters 
at Larsauli, formed the Larsauli pergenea of the Panipat district t. 








* For a detailed nceount of this, see Col, Blceman’s “ Rambles of an Indian 
p Balloueah wax cottaciboa aflec the Mutiny.” Be 
| Balla h waa conflacated after the Mutiny, See Chapter VI, 

| See Gazetteer of the Karnal district, stg 


———— . 


ments, 


[Punjab Gazettoor, 
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It was only transferred to Delhi in 1861. The present arrange- 
ment of the talsils dates from 1862. At some time between 1548 
and 1853, a considerable tract to the east of the Jamné, including 
(by the Census of 1853) 160 villages and an area of 193 square 
miles, was added to the Delhi district from the districts of Mirath 
and Bulandshahr. This, under the name of the “ Eastern pargana,” 
continued to form part of the Delhi district until the Mutiny and 
the transfer of the Delhi territory to the Punjab. The immediate 
charge of what is now the Delhi district was held first by a 
Principal Assistant, and subsequently by a Collector under the 
Resident and Civil Commissioner, The first distribution of the 
Delhi territory was into divisions, an Assistant being entrusted 
with the charge of a division. At this time Sunipat formed parti 
of the Northern Division with head-quarters at Panipat, while Delhi 
and part of Ballabgarh formed the central division. Gurgdon and 
Rohtak and the parts round these made up the southern and west- 
ern divisions. In 1820 the Civil Commissionership was abolished 
or changed for a Deputy Superintendent on Rs. 3,000 a month, 
whose duties were primarily revenue; and about the same 
time Delhi was put under the Board of Revenue, North-West 
vinces. 
The arrangements as to tahsils ar to have been as follows :— 
As regards Sunipat there were at Bat ia takefle, both having their 
head-quarters at the town; then another, a small one, with a very 
pourly paid taksilddr, was made up at Ganaur. This was the state of 
things in 1835, when (1) Sunipat Bangar had a tahsilddr drawing 
Rs. 50 a month and the revenue was Re. 2,13,040; (2) Sunipat 
Khadar, a tahsildér on Rs. 50 and revenue Rs. 70,999 ; (3) Ganaur, 
a tahsilddr on Rs. 30 and revenue Rs. 67444 It is not clear 
whether this revenue includes jagir or not. In 1836 the Ganaur 
tahsil was incorporated with the Sunir t Khadar, and the tahsilddr's 
aay Was ravised ae follows :, tahsilddr Bangir, Rs. 175; tahstlddy 
adar, Rs. 125. This administration continued till 1551, when the 
two Panipat taksils were made one. and the same amalgamation 
took place in Sunipat, the one faheil being called Larsauli. Larsaulj 
then remained, with its 205 vil in Karnal district till 1857, 
when it was transferred to Delhi. For Delhi the head-quarters 
were at first in the city, then at Najafgarh; then there were two 
tahsils, one at Mahrauli and one at Bawanah. The Bawanah tahsil 
was moved to Alipur, and after the Mutiny to Delhi. Mahrauli 
was given up and its villages divided between Delhi and Ballabgarh. 
This last, in addition to the villages thus gained, included the rep 
Villages, and those of parganah Pali-P4kal. | 
In May 1868, twenty villages, with a population of 6,990, were 
transferred from Gurgiion to the Ballabgarh teha(l In August 1868 
six Villages, with a “Seto of 5,541, were transferred from Rohtak 
to Sunipat. At the commencement of Settlement operations in 
1572, the distribution of villages among the three taksils was as 
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follows : Ballabgarh, 282; Delhi, 305 ; Sunipat, 211. Total, 798 vil- Chapter IL 
lages. During Settlement the following changes were made :— History. 
| ee TuAsil arrangements. 


1.—Ballabgarh® received by allavion from Bulandshahr : 
¢ gave to Delhi sit =e - 6 
Leaving finally a“ - 383 
2.—Delhi ft received ag above mentioned _ = | 
» by alluvion from Meerut as ae = 4 
increased by separation of estates ll... “8 -_ = 
gave to Bunipat in eae ~ oe «Oat 
or) Meerut by dilavion _ on ik . 
Leaving finally . 2s 
3,—Sun{pat { received os above mentioned on - af 
ti increased by separation of estates... ; I 
- Leaving finally e. = . 28 


The transfers between the talsils were effected under the autho- 
rity of Government Punjab’s letter No, 1608 of 17th November 
1805. In 1880 a change in the course of the Jamna transferred a 
small village to Bulandshahr. oa 

The events of the Mutiny, so far as they are connected State of Delhi dis- 
with the city of Delhi, will be found in Chapter VI. The following ‘ict during the 
sketch refers rather to the district as a whole, As early as 1855, on 
two years before the outbreak, a seditious pamphlet was published 
in Delhi, called Risdla Jehdd, directly preaching a religious war 
against the infidels who held the country. It was supposed to have 
* been written about 1828 by one Maulavi Muhamad Ismail,a Wahahi, 
and about 1850 was translated into Hindi. Seditious placards, later 
on, were posted in various places of the city. When the actual msing 
took place at Delhi on the 11th May, the king sent a letter to the 
Commissioner of the Agra Division, G. F, Harvey, Esquire, who had 
been Commissioner for a short time in Delhi some years before, telling 
of the outbreak and rotesting his helplessness. In the city, how- 
ever, everything was done in his name, and orders were issued to the 
zsaminddrs of the district for the collection of revenue. The papers 
in the printed volume of the trial of the king give a lively 
idea of the burlesque of order and Government that went 
on in the imperial city of the Mughals between May and 
September 1857. The king was nominally at the head of affairs ; he 
was treated with reverence in the Oriental fashion, and amused him- 
self with recording his signature, and occasionally short autograph 

* Chak “oii act gin aevir miamee Latifpur—Belf Ealdn—Chak 
HO aa apart aR poser 
“— Bijwisun—Salekpar—Samélbab—Aépesherah—Réjokbr—Malikpur kohf, 
¢ Ardsi Sibapur—Arési Badarpur—Arési Pachthera. 
Timarpor separated from Wazirdbid and Ghogd from Bankner, _ 

Baki par—Basantpur—Bherah— Dahisarah—Janti—Seranh—K undli—Nathipur 
—Bazid pur Sabaoti—Shafiabid—EKheri Manajat—Shahfabid Pana Pa an—Munir- 

Dheki—Nahrah—Nahri— Mandsurah—Turk pur — Mandaori— Hilldl pur—Jhan- 





u 1—Jatanlah—Katlipur—Said pur—Firozpur—Kampur—Nisim pur 


+7 Jstwara Kbord, menaen 
t] Janti split up into Jénti kalin and Janti khurd. 


leek ©. 


Biate of Delhi dis- 


trict during the 
Mutiny, 


Noble exceptions 
to the general 
disloyalty, 


[Punjab Gazetteer, 
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orders, on the numerous petitions presented, but the. real power was 
in the hands of the soldiers. Complaints are not long. wanting of 
their violence wither ; the re is poe at the summary 
a lation of his poo ing on, and compares the present admin- 
Sevition unfavourably with ‘that of the Kafirs, who, however 
wretched they were in religion, respected the rights of pro- 
perty. The zaminddrs of some village outside, having attacked 
and been beaten off by their neighbours with whom they have 
had a long standing grudge, write in fulsome terms congratulat- 
ing the king on the massacre of the hateful English, portesting 
their fervent loyalty, and praying for punishment. on their tem 
rarily successful rivals, The king writes. “ Let the Mirza see to this,” 
and a foragig party soon after visits both villages, to the gain 
probably of neither, Grain carts coming into the city are not un- 
frequently seized by regiments on their own account, and when en- 
quiry is made they protest they must do something of the kind as 
sas do not get their pay. This last fact is one which, as time foes 
on, assumes an uncomfortable prominence, and makes it necessary for 
the imperial dignity to stoop to such unpopular exactions asa com- 
pulsory loan. This, it need hardly be said, is followed by more com- 
plaints from the benid, who in return gets threatened’ with bodily 
penalties ; and so matters go on ; the mutineers are scarcely loyal to the 
‘emperor ; they quarrel among themselves for the best quarters, get 
little or no regular pay, but recoup themselves by plundering any 
person who seems weak enough to invite it and wealthy enough to 
& worth it. As regards matters outside, the Rajé of Balla rarh 
trims to secure himself on both sides, but is hoplessly convicted of 
collusion with the king by letters under his own seal protesting his 
respectful loyalty to the Muhammadan, and his joy at the defeat 
of the English—so much so that a ‘man he had in his own 
service Sep es to the detested race he will not retain any longer 
near him.’ The Naw4b of Jhajjar is as bad or worse, and the 
saminddra throughout the district fall into lawless habits of attacking 
their neighbours and plundering travellers, 4 
Yet there are bright exceptions of men who, moved by loyalty 
to our government, or pity for individuals, did youl service in the 
way of protecting and concealing fugitive Kuropeans and helpin 
them on their way tosafe places. A list of rewards given for pe! 
work will be found in the Bettlement Report; but a few are worthy 
of special mention. The most illustrious instance of hardly-tried 
lo alty in the district perhaps was that of Hidaéyat Ali, a riadidar 
in the native army,on leave at the time of the outbreak, ‘This 
gallant fellow* took in, fed, quartered, and for more than a week pro- 
* The account locally given of s first a F Salise 
Gurgion, and other persons be pecans as taclive sts rare ee raed Me 
doubt hud some picturesqueness added toit-during the lapse’ of the twenty years 
aoe the occurrence of the facts on which it is founded. It begins somewhat goon 





Li: It was jost about noon and the Risdldér Séhib was lakinga nap, whan 
of his men came and woke him saying—“there isa gora standing at Pd on band 
from the village under a tree, his head hare, and his clothes dirty, and he has a stick 
sd fsa int hs was stat sent out os a tac a, ea 
io bs Bet a é fugitive party to if €} Ist 
come into the villnge, bee., deo, ei thy ‘ fugitive party to sce if they might 
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tected a band of European fugitives some thirty in number, among Chapter IL. 
whom was Mr. Ford, the Collector of Gurgion. To do this within — 
forty miles of the centre of rebellion and within reach of two days xopte exceptions to. 
hof the mutineers’ cavalry at Delhi, showed an unswerv- the general dlig- ~ 
ing loyalty which was conspicuously noted at the time, and loyalty. 
generously rewarded after the re-establishment of order. Govern- 
ment presented the risd/dér with a dress of honour, aud a splendidly 
engraved and jewelled sword valued at Rs. 1,000, and also gave him 
the perpetual jégir of his village, Mohinah, which is assessed at 
Rs. 5,450. 
Another instance of courageous humanity, which was no doubt 
founded on, and intensified by, a personal liking for the officer con- 
cerned, was the help given by the zaménddrs of Isaptr, or Ishakpér, in 
the Delhi Dabar, to the wife and children of Mr. Nunn, Assistant 
Patrol in the Customs Department. For three months the camin- 
drs of the village hid them in their houses and fed them on their 
own food ; and this notwithstanding the known mutinous disposition of 
the Nawab of Jhajjar, in whose territory Isdépur then was. The 
reward here was ten biswas (or half) of the village Bakargarh adjoin- 
ing, whose zaminddrs had set fire to a Government bungalow, and were 
punished accordingly. Besides this Rs. 200 indm was granted out 
of the jama of Bakargarh, and a pension of Rs, 100 each given to 
the four lambardérs. One of them has now been made a saildar 
(Khushali or Khushi Ram.) 
Cther cases of services more or less meritorious were, those 
of Bhtre Khén of Kalali Bagh, who helped and sheltered Sir 
John Metcalfe in his flight to Jaipur; the caminddrs of Rohat who 
sheltered and helped on their way to Karnal a company of English 
fugitives ; and the Kailanah men higher up who did the same goc 
office, In a garden at Kailanah is the grave of a little child of 
Soe pe Fraser, Bengal Engineers, who died during that terrible 
flight in the May heat. On the eastern side there are sadly 
interesting traces of another party who must have escaped one 
y one from the flagstaff-tower on the 11th. The first place mark- 
‘dis Pallah, in the Delhi fakeil, some 15 miles north-east of the 
city, where Mrs. Peile, travelling by herself alone, and apparentl 
on foot, got shelter, protection and assistance on her way nort 
Perhaps here, or a little further away, she met her wounded husband, 
Lieutenant F. Peile of the 38th Light Infantry, and together with 
Dr. and Mrs. Wood, and Major Patterson, they got help from Hardial, 
a lambardér of Murshidpur, taking them on to Larsauli whence 
they succeeded in escaping to Karnal. The lambarddr has a certi- 
ficate from Captain Peile, dated Delhi, January 1867. 
Yet on the whole, of course the dark side predominated, General disaffection 
The district generall re aga to have been mutinous, and certainly 94 it paulshment. 
got sharply bar d. The Gujar chaukiddrs of Chandrawal 


This is not quite in accordance with"fact, for the Europeans were not badly 
7 with arma, and were not so destitute ag is here said. They had tricd the 
nea ferry in vain, as they were menaced by mutineers on the other side, and 
the Rajput villagers on this side were also disaffected and obstructive, They 
were recommenced to come back to Mohinah by Nirdyan Singh, a trooper of the 12th 
Irregular Cavalry. 






ee 


and its punishment, 


Famines, 
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burnt the civil station, and the hill Gujars broke out thieving, 
plundering, and, wherever they could, burning | Government pro- 
Y. Fora time disorder was rampant. But it was very short-- 
lived ; all the north part of the district was overawed by the presence 
of the camp on ‘ the Ridge,’ and supplies were obtained through 
friendly zaminddrs without much difficulty, Nothing is more surprising 
in a small way, among the big events of that time, than the ease 
and rapidity with which things were settled again after the fall of 
Delhi. The revenue due in June 1857 was partially collected, 
and that due in December in full. This re-establishment of order, 
it may be imagined, was not effected without sharp measures 
ne special commission appointed for the summary punishment 
of offenders convicted 2,025 persons, BE sae 1,281. Of the 
convicts, 392 were hanged, 57 were sentencec to life imprisonment, 
and many more to imprisonment. for shorter terms, Nor can these 
figures be thought to show all the punishment inflicted. The off 
cial report itself says: «Jt is difficult to an Jyse all that may have 
been done during that period of excitement.” And there is no doubt 
that, though hardly anything could be too severe & retribution for 
the diabolical acts of ernelty tha : i 


: | ae fines were levied from offending villages: and the 
» Punishment was pronounced of transfer to the Panjab, By 
Act XX XVIII of 1858 the imperial city was annexed a8 8 provincial 


here, These, as known b tradition, or reported by difforent 
authorities, are the years A.D. 1345, 1631, 1661, 1739. 1770, 1783-84 
1303-4, 1813-14, 1819, 1825-26, 1527.98 1832-34, 1837-38, 1860.6], 
1865, 1868, and 1877, Of these the worst are said to havebeen 1783- 
54, 1803-4, 1837-38, and 1860-61. Werhaps this is said because there 





| ot a commen thing Perhaps to mest a man ébot for mut: i | 
Yet there ie, or till very lately was, one in the villape of Khor Panjab, ee Dail 
Bangar, The Villagers had gent 9 Akidmatadr of Bir J. Metealfe's who came lo 
aed ae at concealment, into Delhi to be gives up tothe king. This waa base now 


Yet after the departure of the executioners he found 
any vers, 
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is amore commonly known tradition of these oo than of ge Chapter IL 
especially of the terrible chalfsa 1755-54 (Sambat 184.0) But History. 
the aan famines are well-known in histories Muhammad 
‘Tughlak's savage extravagance in his war schemes brought on, it 
is said, the famine of 1345, wherein men ate each other. Shah a 
Jahin saw two years of drought, 1629-30, and easgunon the 
scarcity of the following year. Autangzeb's reign had the famine 
of 166) in which, in mae. of the personal scotia ot the Emperor, 
multitudes perished, and at least as many at Delhi as in other places 
Kein’ ke niche andhera.) In 1825-26, it is said, there was great 

rought in Delhi? out of a revenue demand of Rs. 28,72,272, the 
balances were Rs. 10,59,212. In the northern division of tha territory 
a whole year's revenue was remitted, and in the western division 
there was considerable distress. Suffering again occurred in 
1832-33, while in 1837-38 bread-ricts came into fashion, and unlimit- 
ed relief was ordered for those who would work. In Panipat alone 
Rs. 26,000 revenue was remitted, and elsewhere no doubt in 
proportion. This trouble was put an end to by rain in February 1538. 
The events of the post-mutiny famines are fresh and well known ; in 
1860-61 a system of large earth works was started for the employment 
of sufferers, chiefly in the Ballabgarh taAsil. Some of these works 
have fallen out of repair, while others have been rendered useless by 
the construction of the Agra Canal. | : 

Some conception of the development of the district since 1t ied ice 2630 ng ae 

came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. Il, which  ™ fe: 
gives some of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as they 
are available ; while most of the other tables appended to this work 

ive comparative figures for the last few years. In the case of Table 
No. I, it is probable that the figures are not always strictly com- 
parable, their basis not being the same in all cases from one period 
to another. But the figures may be accepted as showing in general 
terms the nature and extent of the advance made. 

The following table shows the several officers who have suc- Districtofficerssince 





= Ce ee . annexation, 
* geessively held charge of the district since annexation -— 

Name. From To 
pA Deon ed ora 
Air Theophilos Tat Octo orember 

| Mr. P| a 2rd November Seth March 1a 
Mr W.C. Flowden ... Zlat March 1 a6) 40th April 
Mr. F. H. Cooper .. Ist May fath Ootober el 
‘Lieat, F C. Bewsher 21th lth November 186] 
Major Stuart Graham ww. | lth November 1541 tah F our 
Mr F.H. Cooper... «ws | 7th February 1 lth May 185 
| Mr. T. HB. Thorston .., lith May 2nd October saa 
Mr. F.H Ueoper .. Sed Chet ober 1863 Tih Deceuber 1a 
Mr. T. A. Thorstos . ldth December 1563 2th May 1h 
Mr. D ick , zith May 1+ June 146-4 
Mr. T. G, iis ws | Mth Jone Beh =» | Sth Beptember 1564 
Mr. W. A, Battigan .., Tith deptember 154 ess | Sire Det 1 Far 
Mr, D, Fitepstrick ... Sed October 1iM Sth October 1S 
Captain C. A. MacMahoo e+ | 10th October 1Ae4 + | Zod Beptember 1806 
Lieut. A. Harcourt .. « | 2nd Reptember 1685 fud October 1aa5 
Captain OC, A, MacoMabon ard October 1 ak. lst September 1888 
Mr. T. W. a a i ee : LeG } 1 r | 
Captain ©. A, MeeMahbon a | Til October 1 a4 oe | 32nd February 1887 
Mr. D, Fitepatrick .. w. | Sud February leéT .. | @&h November saa 
Major 0. A. MaoMahos « | &th November 1564 ow. | Sth Beotember 1870 
Mr. A. W. Stogdon 2. wos | Ot : 1870 ws | Bth Qetober 1ST 
A re | Slat October 1s70 « | Let Jose 1971 


: 


a | 














ila Name, From To 

- a. | Me. G. Keon tel oe | Ind June Teil wo | 26th February | 
District oficerseince | a. H. Benton ~~. | ist Mareb 1972 «., | Sth Mareh LaTa 
annexation, Major HB. T. M. Lang... w: | 27th March 1e73 we | 2th May 14873 
Mr. G. Koor of se | 28th May la7a w | lth December 1873 
| Major 0. A. MacMahon! oe. | Mth December 1579 one | ond Fobra bara 
Mr, W.M. To - | Zird F 1873 = | 1th March 1473 
| La..Colonel H. Young ee _ ateh ea ane “ a rise 

H Maj F Jas, Ti he on Cree 1 fe 4 Pr] : ES = 
eit |S "| loth Jn 7a" | ath November ta7 
Me. T. W. Smyth os eo | Lath November saa axe | Sth May Isr 
Mr.G.L. Smyth oo a | Oth May 1376 aw: | 10th May 1aré 
[MrT W.emyth =... a. | 14h May JATS a+ | 10th Augast 1575 
| Me. J Frizclle ae a. | 2th Aggost 1e7 5 a» | 20th Feptember D570 
| Mr T. W.Smrth sen. a. | Ist October 1878 | Set August 1srd 
(a o, A, ow | let Heptember 1576 “a th September  le7é 
Mr. T. W.Sthyth + | Ist October 1ere «- | ith Anguat 14817 
Mra, W,. Stogdom i one | 18th Auguaa LarT we | Leth October 1457 
MrT. WW. Smerth 1 «= | 18th Oetoher oo - | Lith April 1874 
Mr D G. Barkley isd ~ | seth april e780, | Sand april java 
Mr Georee Smyth . wee | 22rd April 1878 oo) 13th Anguet isré 
la IF. M. i ws | 4th Auemet 1878 os | ith November 1878 
Afr, (3, Sipih us . | lth November 1478 a. | Ist September 1670 
| Mr. J. BR, Maconachia a. | 2nd September Js7o ow. | Ath Bepiember 570 
Mr. G Smyth ie ws | Sth Beptember 1570 » | lith Movember  J580 
|Me TW. for =. a. | 15th November [450 as | Slat January 1483 
Mr. G. Seyi * BS let February 1887 nan March lead 
| Major A. =. Roberts .., aa | 24th March 14-3 see | Lith April inst 
| Mr. J. 8. Drommond vs | 19th April ies ee | 20th April 1553 
Mr. T. W. Sn a wis | Dat April laa ws | 1th Joly }ea3 
Mr A. W. Pingdon ,., , } 18th Jnly 1es3 «wa | “Mth October 1582 
Mr T, Trowerd <— we | th October 133 « | 1'th December 1883 
Mr. T. W.fmyth ... | 18th Decem 183 ae | 6th April 1853 
Mr, G, Sav ve | Tth April 1583 « | Sth Octoher 1883 
Major W J. Parker ... ov | 10th Oetoher 1583 «+ | 17th October Tae 
Mer. J. W. Gardiper .., wo | 18th Octobor 18483 «| Oth November 853 

Mr G, Smyth a os | 10h November 1583 » | 8till in charge, 
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SECTION A.—STATISTICAL. 

Table No. V gives separate statistics for each taleil and for the Ohapter IIT, A. 
whole district, of the distribution of population over townsand 47.) 
villages, over area, and among houses and families, while the number = pion icin of 
of houses in each town is shown in Table No, XLII. The statistics population. 
for the district as a whole give the following figures. Further 
information will be found in Chapter IL of the Census Report 
of 1881 :— 


Porson .., uu.  6a-R4 

Percentage of total population who live in villages ...4 Males ... », GB43 

“iia Females... .o» 68-23 

Average rural population per village _... we ots vee 632 

Average total population per village and town... or ees o18 

Number of V1 i per LoD muore miles... aia ee hae 55 

Average distance from village to village, in miles... as $e 145 

( Total area Total population... BiH 

a ae sa haat ao eal population ... S45 

Donsity o pulsation per ltivated | | T population ... 7H 

square rail e of on == rz i sie ae st bas 

1 , | otal population  ,.. 61h 

Culturable area = ES population ... 490 

Number of resident families per occupied house... | ‘cae ii es 
. | Villages | 

Number of persons per occupied house .., oe Towns wi ide 

Dees eg aos , Fillages > oth 

Number of persons per resident family ... i Pea ie eae 

Among the 701 villages, the size varies greatly, from the 


h estates*® in Sunfpat yielding several thousands of rupees 
sapeiain; to the petty elt open the city and in the aik 
of Ballabgarh, paying only Rs. 50 or G0 yearly into the Trea- 
sury. The population varies accordingly: the average village 
will have an extent of about 991 acres, a population of 6332, 
and pay something over a thousand rupees revenue, This fact 
stamps the district as much more akin in these points to the 
thickly inhabited and heavily assessed parts of the North-West 
Provinces than to the less fully developed tracts of the Punjab, 
where the incidence of the revenue is considerably lighter, and 
the square mile numbers far fewer inhabitants, A glance at the 
map will show that small towns are so distributed as to form almost 
everywhere a market not far distant in any case from any, even the 


* The estate of Bhatgion, which has been now assessed at Ra, 6,000 (dry 
jama) used to pay atone time Ra, 15,000, including that part of the revenue 
which is called owner's rate. 


C 
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Chapter TT, A. post retired hamlet;and where there seems a comparative want 
tatisti of such a market, it will generally be found that the average size 
Distribution of Of the villages themselves is aed comfortable. In the point of 
population, distribution of numbers then the district is fairly well-off, though, 
as might be expected, the thickest swarm of human beings is 
found in the carefully cultivated plains of the Khadar riverain, 

or in the still productive lands of the canal villages, The popula- 

tion of the hills is naturally sparse. 

Migration and birth. Table No. VI shows the principal districts and states with 
piace of population. ~bich the district has exchanged population, the number of emi- 
grants in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by 

tahsils, Further details will be found in Table XI, and in sty 
plementary Tables C to H of the Census Report for 1881, while 
the whole subject is discussed at length in Part II of Chapter 

| ITT of the same Report. The total gain 
and loss to the district by migration is 
shown in the margin. The total number 
of residents born out of the district is 
149,666, of whom 61,087 are males and 
. : 71) 88,629 females) The number of people 
~| 25/ 23/ born in the district and living in other 
: _ parts of the Panjab is 109,992 of whom 
45,643 are males and 66,349 females, The figures below show the 
general distribution of the population by birthplace — 





Proportion per mille of total 
Population. 












PROPORTION PE® MILLE OF RESIDENT POFULaTION. 






Eveat Porvcatiom | Uanay Porreittos, | Totaw Porvtarroy. 





Males. |F Persons | Males, |Females|Persons| Males. \Fer FS 


—_———— | cs | | —_—— Es ——s | 


The District 3. co] in| yaal pag | 
The Proviase on | ss] a0 | sis) om ie 
ua Ko 1,000 | oo) oo] gop) I'oog 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Dehli 

taken from the Caisis Report :— pt 
‘The amount of immigration is exceedingly large in proportion to ¢ 

population. The attractions exercised by a great pie of Bit oan 
its amount, but the low percentage of males, and the fact that the proportion of 
people born in the district, and even inthe Panjab, is smaller among females 
than among males, show how largely the migration, at any rate between 
Delhi and the districts and provinces which border on it, is reciprocal 
The percentage of males is highest in Hissér, Ambiilah, Lahore 
and the Native States, none of which march with Delhi. It is also high 
among the immigrants from Réjptitana, which would seem to show that some 
of them had been driven to the river banks by searcity of water and grass, 
or were perhaps engaged on the works of the new canal, Males are more 
numerous among immigrants than among emigrants, the immigration to 
a large urban centre eae showing an excess of males, The excess emigra- 
fon to Lahore and Ambélah is probably due to the attractions exercised by 
the provincial capital and the cantonments, Among the districts with whiel 
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exchange has been considerable, the emigration has been largest in propor- Chapter ITT, A. 
tion to immigration in those where density of populationis smallest. But  gtatistical. 
the fertility of the riverain and canal-watered tracts of Delhi has caused 
immigration from largely to exceed emigration into the neighbouring dis- Sine of pope hiiiel 
tricts, except in the case of Karndél which offers identical attractions ; though *~ seca 
the extensive emigration into Rohtak is probably due, in part at least, to the 

ravages of saline efflorescence in many of the canal villages. The immi- 

grants from the N. W. P. include some two or three thousand labourers 

working upon the new canal.” 


_ The figures in the statement below show the population of _Meresse and de- 
the district, as it stood atthe enumerations of 1868 and 1881:-—“"" ™ P°pAlaHom 


833,102 
SH 01a 









Unfortunately, the boundaries of the district have changed 
60 much since the Census of 1853, thatit is impossible to compa 
the figures; but the density of population as then ascertamed 
| ae A probably did not differ much over 
the two areas. It will be seen 
that the annual increase’ of 
spacey per 10,000 since 1568 
s been 25 for males, 26 for 
females, and 27 for persons, at 
which rate the male population 
would be doubled in 281°9 years, 
the female in 2350 years, and 
the total population in 259-7 years. 
| —— Supposing the same rate of increase 
good for the next ten years, the population for each 
d bein hundreds as shown in the margin. 


Beet 
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& 
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Nor is it improbable that the rate of increase will be sustained. 
Part of the increase is probably due to increased accuracy of 
enumeration at each successive enumeration, a good testof which is 
afforded by the percentage of males to persons, which was 54°30 in 
1853, 53°60 in 1868 and 53°46 in 1881. Part again is due to gai 
by migration, as already shown at page o4. But the rate of in. 
crease is moderate; it has been reduced by mortality on the 
canal, which it is hoped that the realignment now in progress will dimi- 
nish ; and the population will probably continue to increase. . The 
increase in urban population since 1868 has been far larger than that 
in rural population, the numbers living in 1881 for every 100 living 
in 1868 being 110 for urban, and 104 for total population. This is 
due to the great expansion of Dehli as a commercial centre, stimulated 
by the extension of railway communications. The populations of 


all ee 


. Inerense in rural In his Census Rep 






Chapter IT, A. individual towns at the respective enumerations are shown under 
Statistical. their several headings in Chapter VI. 
eee | | | Within the district the in- 


crease of population since 
1868 for the various tahsila is 
shown in the margin. 

Mr. Maconachie in his Set- 
ser aS gives the fol- 

"These figures owing interesting figures for 
joeures of the Cenans Heport of 1888 for the | the separate tracts included 
District Offen ad are the bea lgare pow srailahle, in the istrict. | 


do pot agree with the 
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Tan, i 3 5 t £ a a 
: ql} lela lasts 
2 [2 | 3 | a [22 |e 
is42 a) ase | 108,971 a1,708) 5 i] ia ; 


Leeag ve .. /1,29,871] 81,900) 
Per cent. increase on popola- | nie | 
fio of 1543 anos LA43 ut 1s-e7 


1885 eg £ as OT 

Per cent, increwes on popola. |- 
) on of 1943 nee ada psy S23 
| Tote! per cent. in¢rease on 


| een ae Ione 





Shs) 27h i 29a] 26h dis) 


for 18581 the Deputy Comiatsaitner 


polation ereit on nb | ren. ee . 

SSecaratl vals rome follows regarding the increase and decrease of popu- 
emall, ation — 

=p tagr at Aen the _ “The total increase in the rural popaleten is less than one per cent. 
“— "Which contrasts unfavourably with the rate of increase in the town 


population, where it isas high as 10-4 per cent. 
| “ The decrease in the rural population of the Sunipat ¢ahefl is attri- 
buted to the presence of the W. J. Canal and to defective drainage, 
In Ballabgarh ¢ahsil, where there is little or no canal irrigation, the 
population has increased by 8-5 per cent., while in Delhi, where the canal 
runs through a portion only of the f¢ahsé!, the population is stationary 
the increase in the more healthy tracts being probably balanced by the 
decrease in the tract traversed by the canal. In the Sanfpat taheil the 
canal rans through the entire length of the fahsil from north to south. 
and there its effect is most marked. While the decrease in the Sunipat 
faheil generally amounts to 4-9 per cent, it is much higher in villages 
bordering on the canal. In some of these the deerease is very marked 
as for instance in the table at the top of next page. Sache 
Special Census in “With the view of ascertaining the effect of the W. J. Canal or 
Chal Villages. the health of persons residing in its vicinity, a Census of 25 villages th 
the Sunipat fahei! berdering on the canal was taken in 1877. ‘The 


ee 


Dabarpur 
Khizarpor Tat 
Kheri Dy 
Anandpur 
Khobra 
Karton 

sya Khera 
Kalli Kutabpur 
Sirdhanah 
Purkhas 
Jharnnt 
Salauli 
Jatanlah 
Hulaheri 
Bhadanah 
Thanah Khurd 
Bajanah <hurd 
Bajnah Kalana 
Kh Sa 
Badshali 
ae 


subjomed table shows the population of these villages in that year 
compared with the returns of 1568 and-1881:—- 














| Ba Name of Village. 
1 | Tajpur 
2 | Bhatgaon 
3 | forwasnl 
4 | Dabarpur 
6 | Wahura a“ 
8 | Hulaberi ae 
7 | Garhi Erahminan ... 
8 | Bddshhiper bee 
® | Shajjit os 
10 | Kakroki a 
Li | Joan wee 
na Linen oe a 
EKhen Daya a 
'} Ebigarpar a4 
17 Muailanah 44 
19 | Hassan 
Hassanyerpur . 
20 | Bhagru os 
= @ haraali he 
Anand ue 
26 | Jharaut . 
Total =. 








From this table, it appears that, during the nine years between 1868 
and 1877, the population of these villages decreased from 29,085 to 27,9838 
or by 4:4 per cent ; and in the next four years that is, between 1877 and 
1881, there was a further decrease to 27,100, or of 3-1 per cent,, making a 
total decrease of 7-5 in 13 years. There was an increase of population in four 
outof the 25 villages ; but the increase was, with one exception, small com- 
pared with the decrease in the remaining villages. After making allow- 
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ance for the transfer of villages and the changes of boundaries, there haa 
been an increase of 82,946 acres or of 6-7 per cent, in the cultivated area; 
the increase is largest in the Ballabgzarh fahsil. | 
On the same subject Mr. Maconachie writes thus in 1880: 

“The latest figures forthe district generally are those of 1868; but for 
21 canal villages in Sunipat, a Census wastaken in 1877. Ita object was 
primarily for sanitary statistics, but the figures are useful as showing what 
the canal, when misused, can do in the way of destroying human 
life, Their force cannot be properly understood unless they are compared 
so far as they may be with the population statistica of the tahsil, which 
have just been given, and show a very large increase of pulation 
indeed. There is no reason whatever to suppose that since 1868 he general 
condition of the faksil will be found to have stopped increase of population 
altogether, though the rate of increase may have been retarded. But look 
‘at the fucts in these canal villages: there is an absolute decrease of popula- 
tion: this decrease in such parts is quite as significant as is the general 
increase in the tahsif taken as a whole; the figures are these -— 


1843 a on aan eta 

1854 _ - _ os _ 
Per cent. increase on population of 1642 mnco 1642 ... 
1863 = = _ a | 
Per cent. increase on population of 1842 since 1854... | 
1877 a a we i 

Per cent increaso on population of 1542 since 1888 .. 


Total per cent. increase on population of 1642 since 
| 1p sae en ake ea bee 





Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the 
five years from 1877 to 1881, 
sent at baby for 1880 and 
1 e only two years d 
which births have tae Rie 
ed in rural districts. The dis- 
tribution of the total deaths, and of the deaths from fever for 
these five years over the twelve months of the year is shown in 
Tables Nos. XTA. and XIB, The annual birth rates per mille, cal- 
culated on the population of 1868, are as shown in the 

The figures below show the annual death rates per mille 
since 1868, calculated on the eee of that yer: —_— 
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The registration is still imperfect, though it is ders arly improving 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fluctuations 
probably correspond, allowing fora regular increase due to 1m roved 
registration, fuity ceuely with the actual flnetuations in the births 
anddeaths. ‘The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter III of the Census Report of 1881, and especially the 
annual chronicle from 1849 to 1881 which will be found at page 56 
of that report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further 
details as to birth and death rates in individual towns as are avail- 
able will be found in Table No. XLIV,and under the headings of 
the several towns in Chapter VI 

The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given mm great 
detail in Tables IV to VII of the Census Report of 1881, while the 
numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table No, VIL 
appended to the present work. The age statistics must be taken 
pabjcet to limitations which will be found fully discussed in Chapter 
VIL of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes as the 
numbers dealt with become smaller; and it is unnecessary here to 
give actual figures, or any statistics for tahsils. The followimg figures 
show the distribution by age of every 10,000 of the population 
according to the Census figures :-— 


o—§ | 5—10 | 10—15 | 15—20 





Bhs] 1,023 1,76 1,210 Ee | 
237 | 1,083 | 1,212 | 1133 | oe 
i 
Hy 
ian 


=) | = 65 simp it fa 


0 baa | «(4 at) 
313 70 135 b5t 


The number of males 
among every 10,000 of both 
sexes 1s shown in the margin. 
The decrease at each suc- 
cessive enumeration is al- 
most certainly due to great- 
er accuracy of enumeration, 
In the Census of 1881, the 
number of females per 1,000 

males in the earlier years of 
life was found to be as shown in next margin. 

7 | The figures for civil condition 
are given in Table No. X, which 
shows the actual number of 
single, married, and widowed for 
each sex in each religion, and 
also the distribution by civil 
condition of the total number 
of each sex in cach aie at 
The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in his Census Report 
for the district — 

“Tt is customary among Hindus to marry their children at an early 
age, Girls are usually married between the ages of 7 and 13, and boys 
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between the agea of 9 and 15, If the parents are in good cirenmstances 
their children are married ot even earlier ages than the above. The cere 
mony of betrothal precedes the marriage by two or three years, The age 
of marriage is considerably later among Muhammadana, 

“ Rajputs and Gijars among Hindus, and Meos and Pathins among 
Muhammadana, were formerly suspected of practising female infanticide, but 
it is believed that this crime has now ceased to exist, There is not much to 
say 8 to the treatment of female children, They are not, as a rule, ill- 
treated, but they do not receive the same care and attention as SONS, espe- 
cially among Hindus, Muhammadans treat their daughters with the saune 
care as their sons, Upto 5 years of age the disproportion between the 
numbers of the sexes is not so great as ata later age. The disproportion 
increases as the age increases, and it is possible that this is due to greater 
mortality among the females, either as the result of neglect or of disease, 
Females being naturally weaker than males are less able to resist the ail- 
ments of childhood, and they die in greater numbers. 

“The majority of the Sikh and Christian population in this district 
are on service inthe British or Native Regiments stationed at Delhi, and 
this explains the great disparity of the sexes in these two divisions, as a 
pamperssirely small proportion of the soldiers are married or have their. 
families with them. Among Muhammadans the proportion of females is 
larger than among Hindus. To every 100 Muhammadan males there are 
2-2 females ; whereas there are only 85-5 females to every 100 Hindu 
males. Comparing the chief of Muhammadan tribes the one with the other 
the results are :— 


Mates. Females, 
Pathins ,.. cvs oo 100 928 
Eheikha ... “ay - 100 03-3 
ores ae non oon 100 998 
nrhals wan a 100 I01"1 


“In three other subdivisions of Muhammadans the proportion of females 
ia even larger ; thus :— 


| Males. Females, 
Bilochia ... oy raz 100 1034 
Kassaba ..,. bes » LO 105-4 


Mirisis ... an one 10) 103-2 

“ The exceptionally high proportion of females in these three classes ia 
more apparent than real, and is probably due to the occupation of the men, 
which necessitates their absence from home for long periods ata time, 
Mirfzis earn their livelihood chiefly by begging from village to village. 
Bilochis are largely employed as camel drivers, and Kassibs are chiefly en- 
gaged in trading in cattle and grain. Among Hindtis, the only class in 
which there is an appreach to equality between males and females is Sardogis, 
Among these the proportion of males to females is as {2-28 to 47°72, that — 
is, for every 100 male Sarfogis there are 91°2 females ; but in the towns of 
Delhi and Sunipat this proportion ig exceeded, In these the proportions 


arc — 
ak Afatles. Females. 
Delhi ae toe eae 100 03 
Sunipat eee Phe he 100 103 


“Two causes may be assigned for the differences in the proportion of 
females to males among Hindus and Muhammadans respectively: st, that 
more females than a are born to Muhammadans than to Hindus ; and 
2ndly, that a higher rate of mortality obtains among Hindu females owing 
(a) to their being less carefully reared in childhood than males, sud (5) 
owing to the system of early marriages, Thus the proportion of girls 
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under one year to boys among Muhammadans is as 100 to 99-8, whereas 
among Hindus the proportion is as 100 to 104°3, thus showing either that 
fewer females than males are born in Hindu families, or that the mortality 
among female children under one year is greater among Hindus than among 
Muhammadans. Again Hindu women marry at an earlier age, as a role, than 
Muhammadan women, and they do not live to so great an age, The one is 
probably the result of the other,” 
Table No, XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes 
| and lepers in the district in each 
religion, The proportions per 
10,000 of either sex for each of these 
infirmities are shown in the margin, 
Tables Nos, XIV to XVII of the 
| Census Report for 1851 give further 
“| §1 #1 Gotails of the age and religion of the 
Infirm. 





The figures given below show the composition of the Christian European and Eura- 


population, and the respective numbers who returned their birth- 
lace and their language as European. They are taken from Tables 
{TTA , TX and XI ofthe Census Report for 1881:— 








Males IFomales. Persons, 





Bares of Eurasians 3 “= = 
Christian Native Christiana ote 
Population, | 
Total Christians 
| English ... 


Reeth ri 
Language, | Ober European languages 








British Isles Hea ana | 
Birth-place. Other European countries oat} 


Total European countries ... | 






But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrust- 
worthy; and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians 
returned themselves as Europeans. The figures for European birth- 
place are also incomplete, as many Europeans made entries, probably 
names of villages and the like, which, though they were almost cer- 
tainly English, could not be identified, and were therefore classed as 
“doubtful and unspecified.” The number of troops stationed in the 
district 1s given in Chap. V, and the distribution of European and 
Eurasian Christians by ta/hefls is shown in Table No, VIL. 


SECTION B.—SOCIAL LIFE. 
Mr, Maconachie thus describes the village of the Delhi district: 
* Nothing is pleasanter, of its kind, than to walk through a well-culti- 
vated Jat village, in the early morning, say in the. middle or latter end of 
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March. The season, if it has been a fairly favourable one, has started the 
rabi crops with a decently heavy winter rain (mahdwat), about the end 
of December ; but, since then there has been fair weather, with a bright aun, 
and gentle west wind, and the first watering (korwa) has done its work, 
and brought on the erops to that stage when they want moisture again. 
The fields round the village are masses of green, interspersed here and there 
with lines of the yellow mustard flower; near the houses the crops look 
darker than the others, and have a stronger growth, telling of thiekly-laid 
manure. The wells are frequent and close, and their elevated platform 
enables the eye to pick them out at once in the landscape and caleulate 
roughly how much Jand lies under each. On every side the oxen are mov- 
ing upand down the pretty long slope leading to the hollow which is dug 
out so a8 to give them a better purchase on the ground in making the pull 
to raise the water ; the voices of men and boys ‘at close intervals fill the air 
with the musical cry made when the charsi is being heaved up at the top 
of the pull. Streams of water trickling silently along the narrow carefully 
earthed-up irrigation channels tell that busy work is going on, and here and 
there a barefooted Jit is alternately opening up and closing the little beds 
(4iart), which all careful cultivators ase, 80 a5 to économise the precious 
fluid. Spare yoke of oxen stand lazily eating straw at the mud-built manger ; 
trees, sprinkled here and there, give at once variety and shade to the 
scene, Which to one interested in the people is very pleasing. Several hundred 
acres are laboriously and finely tilled, and the sweat of the brow earns good 
bread. The men themselves, ag before noted, are of good stature, straight- 
limbed, and wiry withal, Their voices are baritone, not wanting in a rough 
melody, and their faces are many of them comely. Draw up to them, and 
unless they imagine that anything is to be got by whining, their talk will 
show them fairly well-to-do, and contented.” 

There is no great difference in the style of houses of Hindus 
and Muham ns. The main thing that causes variations is the 
ni condition of the house-holders. The best way of noting the 

ifferent parts of the zamindér's dwelling will be to give a rough 
description of a sample house belonging to a well-to-do Jat. In the 
village main street, its front will be a blank wall some ten or twelve 
feet high, with adoor somewhere about the middle. Turn in here 
porch; it is also called deorhi, as in parts ofthe Panjab. This*is 
roofed with rough wooden rafters (kari), and opens on the inner side 
on the Snaiteanl of the house, If it is deep, it will have su: yportin B 
pillars (thamb or sitsn), supporting the main cross beam (shath} whic 
runs ong its length. In the dahl; horses and cows are fastened 
up, and the takki, a large seat, is often put there handy for a lounge 
or a meditative pull at the Auéah. In our friend's house, if you 
look round to the left, i, the north end of the dahlij, you will see 
a khor or than or manger put up in the corner, This is generally a 
box-like erection made of earth; the thdn for horses is, say, four 
feet high, the khor for cattle lower, either solid, or hollow underneath 
to admit of an arched recess (idk), a convenience which a thrifty 
zamindér is very fond of, and will always get into walls and spare 
places when he can. At the night hand end of the khor is the kuna, 
a hollow made in can of the manger for the Brain of the animal 
(when he gets ple The rest of the manger is kept for fodder, and 
on the outside an edge is made either of wood or earth to prevent 





the food from falling when tossed about in eating. The inner door 
of the dahli7 is not generally exactly opposite the street door, but 
on one side, so as to make a screen for the chauk where the women 
and children of the house pass much of their time, and, in the hot 
weather, sleep; the cattle too stand about in it. Going across the 
yard, we come to an ante-room or verandah, roofed like the dahliz 
and leading to inner rooms or kothas (also called obdras). In the 
corner of the ddldn, or in a corner of the inside room, will be the kothé 
or house-granary, made of hard earth well-mixed with chaff and 
cowdung, and built up very carefully by the women-folk a span 
height atatime, It looks white oa clean, and stands four feet 
high ormore, A good wife will generally adorn her kothf with 
fantastic representations of peacocks, parrots, or other birds, done 
in chalk or with the red earth (yerhu), which is sold in the bdzar: 
a big kothi will hold 50 maunds of grain, an average one about 30. 
Its lid is called pahdn. The cooking of the family is done in the 
ddldén, or, as is very often the case, the room at the east end of the 
north ddldn will be open to it, and the cook room there (razof). 
The rooms, which are here shown at the east end, are the principal 
rooms of the house, Their chief furniture will be charpais or kat, 
one for each member of the family ; one or two low stools for the 
women te sit on (pidhé) ;the cotton spinning wheel (charkhé), and 
the women’s clothes box, a wicker basket some two feet high (patidr); 
the men’s clothes are kept in a locked box, together with ornaments 
and papers or other property of value. There is generally too a 
chaj or fan made of reeds, and its joints fastened with leather. 
For getting on to the roof, which is used for storing jawdér stalks, 
and sleeping in the hot weather, there is the parkilé a rough set 
of ste built up into the inner side of the dahlij, The water for 
household drinking is kept in an earthen vessel (pained or matkd ) 
kept in the rasoi: it is brought twice daily, morning and evening, 
by the women from the village well. 

The general name for household vessels is bartan, but this 
means properly anything used or in use (hartnd—hertdwa). The 
earthen vessels collectively are bdsan, and the metal ones kdsan. 
Taken separately there’ is first :-— 
1.—Bartnd, of brass (degehi for Musalméns), for cooking dal and Khichri 

—of small sixe—its lid is dakhni. 
2.—Tokni,. of brass (degcha for Musalméns) for cooking rice and 

dalyi—large. 
3.—Tokna (deg for MusalmAns), the same but larger, 
4.—Thali (rikabi), of kinsi—a cauldron, 
5.—Bela or datora (pydlé for Musalméns) of brass or kdénst—for drink. 

ing milk or si¢ (/aasit}—éavori, when of a smaller size. 
&.—Lota or tanta (badna for Musalméns), drinking vessels of brass. 
7.—Abkhora, very small like a tumbler in shape and size—of brass. 
§.—Chameha, a braze spoon for stirring the food being cooked. 
9.—Pariit (tabat for Musalméns) of brass, a tray in which the flour ig 
rooled before cooking. 
10,—Bilomini, or churn, an ingenious instrument, which however is well 
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There will, of course, be a grinding mill (chakki) to afford the 


Social Life. Women something to do. 


Division of time, 


The divisions of time or hours of the day are as follows -— 


(1).—Pasar «we ==4 gherie before break 
. of day, 

(2).—Pili phathi or tarke -- ==The bursting of the 
yellow dawn, 

(3).— Bist ka wake ++ = Time of taking the early 
morning meal, choti 
hazirt, . 

(4).—Xal ewer -» s= Time of the morning meal, 

(5).—Dopahar din o» som Noon, 

(5) —Dhald hut din ee = 1} or 2 Po, 

(7).—Tisra pahar -. = About 3 pia, 

(8) —Pichla pahar -- == From then to sundown. 

Dhordinekd wakt m atter sunset, 

(10).— Pahar rit gaya ..- =eabout 9 p.m. 

(11).— Sota -. =Sleeping time, 

(12).—Adhi rit - = Midnight. 

(13).—Paharka tarka =.\ pahar short of dawn, 


The local names of the days of the week are, beginning with 
Monday, Semedr, Mangal, Buadh, Brihaspat, Sukr, Sanichar, Aiftwir, 
and the word for these is ddr (Panjabi wir or rdr.) The day of the 
month is tith, the month being, as usual, divided into two periods 
of fifteen days each (pondrawéra), the fortnight while the moon is 
crescent being swdé, and the waning time badi: the badi is reckoned 
asthe first. Once in three years comes the intercalary month, 
faund, which, when it comes in Siwan, Bhadon, Kdtak or Magh, is 
reputed to bring a famine with it, as affirmed in the lines —— 

“In the year with two months Sawan, Bhidon, Kitak, or Magh, go an 
sell your gold ornaments and buy grain,” 

The main food of the saminddr is, of course, grain, wheat and 
channa ; jowdr, makkai, bdjrd with milk and ghi; nc, ifhe is above 
the average in means, In the cold weather, beginning with Aatik 
or Mangsar, he will eat_jowdr or makkai, mixing with it green food 
made of mustard leaf or cabbage. In Chait or even Ph an, the 
Jowdr 1s changed for wheat;or, if the man is poor, he must eat 
barley bread. Bajré bread is good for the cold weather. i 

Meals are taken twice in the day—in the morning about 
ten, and in the evening somewhere Se seven or eight. If 
a man, however, has hard work, he eats something* (hdst) 
either bread or khichri made from bijra, or dalyd of makkal, or 
daly of jowdr, or lassi, (sit or chha) before starting for his work, 
or half an hour after he has ite it. If he is well-off, he 
may treat himself to a sweetmeat bal] (ladu) of gur, til, and wheat 
meal. This is considered a morning comforter, and very strengthen- 
ing. His moming meal will be brought by his wife or daughter, or 


. Bibat meant stale » bat in this sense it includes sad which is striothy speaking ing 
fresh cooked food), 





some other woman of his family, or a boy; his food being washed Chapter IIT, B. 
down by a drink from the well, or if none is near, a pond, or he may Social Life. 
have brought water from his house. The zaminddr, be he well-to- oo i 
do or poor, will generally have green food for part of his daily diet, 
When this is mixed with meal, he calls it sdg, and when it is the 
simple plant boiled in water its name is bhiji. This last is made 
often from the tender plant of the panwd'r (Cassia occidentalis, see 
Punjab plants, p. 62), but this is only in the beginning of the rains; 
afterwards, when the fibres of the plant get strong ar tough, it be- 
comes unfit for such use. 

Gur, when it hasto be bought, is eaten as a luxury in the cold 
weather by men well-to-do ; but if a zaminddr ig making gur at his 
koklu, both he and his family will generally turn the product to domes- 
tic use in the different stages of its making. His shivering urchins 
standing in the frosty air of the early January morning over a smould- 

‘i re near the gurgoi, will be nibbling the long stalks (pach- 
pahAG) and the raw juice will be mixed by the good wife with rice 
(ras ki thir), and served upas a savoury dish for the husband at his 
early morning meal, or mixed with milk it isa warming drink (tasme?), 
Again when the boiling is going on, and the gur is nearly made, a 
favourite comestible is obtained by mixing it with milk, and boilin 
it to a thin consistency. This, which is called shéra,is eaten wi 
bread, much as we eat honey. | 

Men, women and children eat the same food. The full food for 
@ man is a sér; the woman generally as much as the man, and no 
wonder, for your good Jat wife is by no means a lazy creature or 
devoid of muscle. When young, she draws water for her family, it 

ing considered a shameful thing that a man should do this office 
for himself ; he will avoid the chaupdl in taking water home. Young 
women and old alike spend an hour or two in grinding, early in the 
morning. Gomg through the village in the early dawn or dark, very 
often the only sound is that of the woman's industry at the mill. 
Five sérs is an ordinary task, but if need be she can grind ten. 

_ The general ways of cooking food are : (1) rotf ; (2) dalyd ; (3) 
khichrt. "The peculiarity of dalyd, which is generally made from 
wheat, jowdr, makkad, is that the grain is bruised rather than ground ; 
it is then thrown into boiling water in a cauldron (hdndf) and boiled 
with salt and ddlof ming or moth. Khichri is made from bdjrd 
mixed with ming kf dd! and pounded in a mortar : when this is fine 
it is thrown into a vessel in the same way as dalyé, but is cooked 
longest, and it should be cooked slowly ; it should be thick enough to 
stick on a wall when thrown there. Ddl is made of muting, moth 
andurd:the grain used for the purpose is merely split up, not 
ground. Itis considered better to make the bread, one part of 
channa with two of wheat,salt being mixed also: this is called 
misi by zaminddrs, beni in towns. The thick rotf, made from wheat 
alone, 1s called pani &i roti; the thin, like our (chapatti), made after 

ing out, is called phudka or mdnda. 7 , | 
| he following estimate of the consumption of food by the people 
was furnished by the district authorities for the Famine Report of 
1879 (page 212) :-— 


i a —_— 
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Chapter ] TLE. Retimate of jfood grains consumed in a year dy an average family 
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Daily. | Yearly. 
Grain. 
Secrs. | Wheat - 
Barley 
Old per Bales 
; a | 
Two children 1 | Maizo 7 hile Maize = 
——| Jowir a, Jowdr ee 
Toran 4& | Pulses (inferior) Pulses 
Miscellaneous Mus avs 
Drew. | The ordinary working dress of the Hindu saminddr is only 


the pagri, the dhofi (cloth worn round the loins and middle), 
and the kamari, a short vest with sleeves. Sometimes he takes 
the kamart off at work, especially in the hot weather ; but he will 
always wearit when cutting wheat, to save his body moist with 
perspiration from the dust coming out of the falling sheaves. On 
occasions of ceremony, however, such asa holiday, ata fair, ora 
marriage, he will put on alonger coat called angarkha, which comes 
down below the ed: and in the cold weather this is often lined 
like a razai with cotton stuffing. This garment sometimes takes 
the same pattern too as our resais, and then has a rather comical 
effect ; at others it isa gorgeous blue or purple which strikes the 
eye from a distance. The chdadar too or cloak is worn across 
the shoulders over the angarkha, and is really the most pictures- 
que part of the zaminddr'scustom. In the cold weather he wears 
a rasat wound about him like a cloak (lihef—sewr). Pyjdmas, 
i.¢,, trousers tight below the knee and very loose at the hips, are 
worn by many lambarddrs and other more luxurious persons. The 
only difference in the boys’ dress, as compared with the man, is 
that he wears a langotf round his middle instead of the dhoti, 
which is assumed when the boy is changin 4 into the young man 
at 17 or l8years of age. The women wear the gagra (also called 
tukri or las nga), or loose drawers; the angi, a short-sleeved vest 
which cover the breast but leaves the chest partly bare and the 
abdomen wholly so: and the orhna or cloak-veil which comes over 
the head and body too. The angiand orhna in the ease of well- 
to-do saminddra are often handsomely made of fine linen. 

The Muhammadan zamindér wears the same clothes as the 
Hindu, and even fastens his pagri in the same way, so that it is 
not always easy todiscern one from the other by his appeai 
his kanvari or angarkha, however, is fastened diffsrently, h 
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fastening on his right side, and the Muhammadan on his left. The Ghapter III, B. 
Muhammadan women wear tight trousers (pyjamas) andin place of al Life. 
the angi the kutnt, which is longer than the other, coming down &% — 

over the stomach and waist ; the chest too is covered. Their cos- si 

tume is completed by the orhaa, the only difference being in the 

prevailing colour; a Muhammadan js very fond of blue, the Hindu 

inclines to saffron. The Muhammadan boy, like his Hindu neighbour, 

Wears & langoli, instead of dhoti, otherwise he dresses like his 

father. Shoes are worn by both sexes of all ages, but a 

zaminddr generally finds the bare foot best for a long journey, 

in which case he carries his shoes in his hand. These shoes 

are rough and clumsy, being furnished by the village chamdr 

who generally gets grain at the harvest as payment for his 

total services without going into details; if, however, he is 

paid in cash, the price of a pair of shoes is about 12 annas ; 

if especially good, a rupee. They are made of buftalo, cow or bul- 

lock hide (the Hindu not objecting to use the leather in this way), 

and last about four months: the zaménddr generally requires three 

pairs in the year. =F hie } 

Hindus and Muhammadans alike wear ornaments in the ear and Women's ornaments, 
nose, on the forehead and crown of the head, the neck, chest, upper 

arm, and wrist (‘alait or ponchd), thumb (anguthd) and finger, LA 

(takina) and toe (wngli). Gold is nct worn on the foot, but any of 

the other ornaments may be made of it if the wearer is rich enough 

to afford it: for the most part, however, the material is silver; poor 

people have them of pewter (rang) or bell-metal (kénsi). The num- 

ber of the different kinds is very large, but it will be enough to 

mention those most commonly worn. 

(1)—On the crown of the head, on the chott, is worn a silver or 
bell-metal ornament also called choti. This is not now in 
fashion among the better saménddrs ; the poorer caste still 
keep it up; a bell-metal chotf costs five or six annas ; for 
silver ornaments the price including the making up is, as 
a rule, Re, 1 per tola; Muhammadans have the same name 
for the choti and use it without any reference to caste, 

(2)—On the forehead is munh ké séz, a chain ornament fastened on 
the top of the head, and coming down on each side round 
to the ear where it joins the eaiTing. The M Lam Maan 
wear it, and use the name, ; 

(3).—The earri ing for the Hindu is the bdli and for the Muhamma- 

dans, jhiimivt: the shapes of the body of the ornament are 
sli htly different, and the little balls are hung from it in 
different fashion, the bdlé having three balls, gongri, in a 
chain, and the jhtimkd having no chain, but the ball imme- 
diately pendent from the main part, The ear also is 
differently pierced: the Hindu has a hole in the lobe and 
in the outer rim at the top ; the Muhammadan has some 15 
or 20 perforations all the way up the cartilage. 

(+).—For the nose there is the nath, a name common to Hindus and 
Muhan ins; itis a ringornamented with a picture, pener- 
ally of a parrot for Hindus, or imitation jewels. The 
Muhammadan wears the imitation jewels, but not pictures. 
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(5).—On the neck is the hansla or Aaneli, the usual horse shoe shape, 
worn alike by Muhammadans and Hindus. 

(6)—On the chest the women wear the jhdlrd, which may be a 
rupee or other ornament hung ona string round the neck. 

(7)—On the upper arm isthe bdziband,a jointed ring, and tidd 
(‘d* pronounced very heavy) abroad plain ring. The 
Muhammadans wear only the first ; Hindus both. 

(8) —On the wrist is the matti or kangni, worn generally by Hindus 
only, Sometimes, however, the Muhammadans also wear 
it. The Muhammadan speciality here is the nauyiri, a 
bracelet of nine pieces strung on a string: the kangn is all 
one plece, | 7 

(9)—The thumb ring with mirror (dst) is worn alike by Hindus 
and Muhammadans, 

(10).— Finger rings are worn (a@nguthi) on any finger by both classes. 

(11).—On the ankle is the paceb (or foot ornament), a ring with pen- 
dent balls, alike for Hindus and Muhammadans. 

(12).—On the toes there are the challa and bichua for Hindus, The 
Muhammadans wear only the first which 15 plain, while the 
other has three bars of raised work. The challa is 
worn on any toe, but when the éichueis used it occupies 
the second, third and fourth, 

All these are worn by women only—men whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan wear the following :-— 

(1)—On the chest the tora or kanthila made up of five chains with 
two blocks (singhdra) where they fasten. The chains hang 
in front, the blocks settle down on the top of the chest 
on each side, 

(2)—The Hindu may wear a rosary (mé/a) one bead of gold and 
the next of coral—the Muhammadans do not wear this. 

(3).—Both wear the kare on the wrist, a plain bracelet, or ornament- 
ed it may be with some representation of a lion. 

(4)—There is the signet ring (mohr) worn by all or rather 
possessed by all; it is not seldom kept in the pagri. 

(5)—The big toe, whether belonging to a Hindu or Muham- 
madan, may get a challa. 

Though these ornaments are said to belong to men, it is not 
acommon thing to see a Hindu caménidr wearing them unless 
he is a dandy or dissolute fellow. Very few of the better class use 
them. Boys wear them up to about eighteen and earrings to boot, 
but leave them off gradually as hair comes on the face, Earrings 
go first, then the bracelet: the youngster may keep the chest 
omament a little longer if he likes, but he will get talked 
about and pe kepe laughed at if he wears ornaments when he 
rey a father. 

3 e dat boys play hockey (génd Fhuli,); but the goals on 
either side are as wide as the tas played . and not limited to 
the narrow space of the English game: another game, very much 
answering to the fine Punjabi game of pitkaudhi, is kabadhi or 
touch. The party is divided into two sets each in their base, and 
when a man is sent by one set, one of the other set goea after him 

o touch him, and after touching him to get home to his own base. 


+ 
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The other men, however, having been touched, closes with him to 
prevent this. | | 

When a boy is born, the representation of a hand with 
_ outspread oo ismade with geru * or mendi on the outside 

wall of the house. Muhamm: : : ve ~ emblem in chalk 
On oceasions of rejoicing, such as I'd and at marriage. The 
Hindu may make pictures at such times, but he keeps the 
emblem of the outstretched hand + for a birth, and for a birth 
of a son, not for a girl. It is called thdpé, On the sixth 
day after birth, rejoicing is made in the house by the women, 
who call m their neighbours of the same sex; sweetmeats are 
distributed. On the tenth day, among Hindus only, is the 
dasuten, a homely feast ; and the ceremony of hom is performed, 
a mixture called sékal of rice, jhi, jan, til, sugar, and 
five fruits, i.e. pistachio, cocoanut, large raisins, almonds, dates, 
is ground up, and a little of it thrown in a fire in the foom 
where the boy is born, and the mother and child are set be- 
fore it, the room having been‘ leeped’ and the earthen house- 
hold vessels being changed. Till all this is done the house 
is unclean, and as such cannot be entered by neighbours ; no 
one goes into the room in fact except a woman attendant. 

Whe first great ceremony in life after birth is the betrothal 
in marriage, This is made usually in very tender years: 
there is no minimum age. The proceedings are much the same 
for Jats and Gijars, the Muhammadans following the Hindus 
with striking similarity. Matters are thus managed. The father 
or other nearest relative of the girl sends a Brahmin, or a 
Nai (it does not apparently matter which) out on the search for 
a suitable match, The Brahmin goes to some friend of his own 
easte (or the Nai to a brother Nai) and asks for information about a 
suitable bridegroom. The other will tell him of such and such a boy 
and get the lad to his house or elsewhere to show him to the 
messenger, to see that he has no bodily defect, such as lameness, 


Chapter II, B. 


Social ceremonies, 
At Birth, 


Betrothal, - 


deafness, being one-eyed or the like. The messenger being satis- - 


fied goes back to report to the girl's father. Then ona lucky 
day (sxbh-tith) fixed by the pandits, both Nai and Brahmin 
ill go, taking a rupee to the relatives of the girl. If they 
consent, the betrothal is made forthwith on the day mention- 
ed by the pendits, On that day the relatives of the boy are 
collected, and if the family is one of position, persons of other 
families living near also. The boy is seated on a low seat 
(chaunkt) covered with cloth ; he is handsomely dressed for the 
occasion, The Brahmin of pot es family will make a mark 
(tiké) on his forehead with ft (satiron) or roli (a mixture of 


* Gerw—aee Punjab Products, pare 23—is o hand red laminated earth used for 
dyeing. [tis obtained from Dera Ghdti Khin. Menai (or Arana) see Punjab 
Products, page 348, scientific name Lawsonia inerovis, ia hedge-like bush, cul. 
tivated in gardens for the dye obtained from its leaves. | 

f After a morriage, however, the bride's mother, when she dismisses her 
danghter to her husband's house the first time (which is fora few days only), puts 
her outstretched hand in a vessel of mendi, and then marks the “breast of the 
bridegroom's father with it. 
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saffron and borax), The Brahmin also gives him @ rupee, and 

laces a sweetmeat or some sugar in his mouth. For this service 
he gets Rs. 4 from the boy’s father, while his confrere, the barher 
gets Rs. dandit may be an ald garment. The friends also 
Join in afeast of shakar (molasses,) and the matter is accom= 
plished. The amount of fee slightly varies in difterent tribes ; 
it is given at the time of dismissal, and is called bidagi or 
rukhsatand, Among the Gaurwas a cocoanut (ndriel) is given 
with the rupee to the boy, and this is done also by the Raj its, 
Sainis and some others The Brahmins follow the proc pei 
throughout like the Gijars. The Shaikhs say they have only 
averbal agreement without any particular ceremony. Meos 
have slight variations from the Gujars in details, but none of 
importance. The expense here is almost entirely on the side of the 
boy's father, who provides the entertainment for his friends, and 
the fees for the ceremonial messen rs. 

Marriage should follow betrothal in the first or third, or fifth 
subsequent year. The even years are considered unlucky. It is consi- 
dered disgraceful if a girl is not married by the time she is 15, and it is 
not the custom to have her married before she is 5. The Jats say they 
think the girl should always be married by the time she reaches 11 
years of age. The boy must be 5, but above this there is no limit as ta 
maximum ; he will marry when he can. As a rule, a man has only one 
wife, but this is a rather the limit of cost than of fancy or custom. 
A rich man will not seldom take a second wife, while the Meos, and 
probably all Muhammadans, take two or even three, commonly, if 
they have the means. 

The first marriage is called by the Jats and other Hindus ahddi, 
and it“is practised by almost all Hindu tribes inthe same way, 
called phéré. The eight forms of the strict Hindu law are unknown. 
The formalities may és described as follows: 'T'wo or two-and-a-half 
months beforehand, the parents of the girl send intimation that 
they are willing to have the marriage ona certain day. This inti- 
mation is written, and the letter is called pu chitht. Then not less 
than nine and not more than twenty-one days before that day, the 
Nai and Brahmin go with it to the parents of the boy. The pili 
ehitit is written in shdshiri and fixes the hour (between sundown 
and sunrise), as well as the day of the ceremony. The proceeding 
is called lagan. The parents of the boy come with the lag 
procession (barat) to the village of the girl, but on arrival outside 
it halts, and a Nai is sent forward to announce the approach of the 
party. The halting place of p ion 18 called Aidt. The friends of 
the bride now come to meet the others, and all go inwith music and 
drams. Money, ornaments, and clothes, according to the means of the 
family, are presented at A‘et,* and then the bri egroom's party go on 
to the place in the village prepared for their reception, either a chan 
or other suitable building, or it may be a tent. This ae is called 
janwdse, The marriage then takes place, and on the third day 
after its arrival the procession goes back to its own village. The 
actual ceremony Ss this made: A canopy (mdndé) is erected befor 
the dwelling-rooms of the bride's parents in the courtyard (chawk). 


* The Jdts call Ahet, gorm, 









Under this canopy a fire is lighted on a chabiiéra raised about a foot Chapter ITT, B. 
high and a cubit square, On the chabétra fine powdered earth is Social Life. 
mut, and on this the fuel, which is dias wood, is piled up in regular 
rece This preparation of the earth is called dédié. The clothes of 
the bridegroom are tied to those of the bride, and then she follows The ceremonial form 
him seven times round the fire, the right hand being on the inside, of es 
A Brahmin representing each family recites texts and declares the 
ee genealogy (sdkhdehdr) of the bridegroom and bride back seven 
generations. The bride and bridegroom have nothing to say. When 
the turns (phére) have been made, the pair are sent. inside the house 
and the women inspect the bridegroom. After this he goes back to 
his friends, and a feast is given by the bride-party. With the pro- 
cession the girl i back too, She remains ten or twenty days in 
the house of hor buabend'e father, and then returns with a Brahmin or 
Nai to her parents. When the barat first comes there is a peculiar 
cerem@ny, the meaning of which, symbolical or otherwise, is not 
easy to understand. The bridegroom is stood on a channié or a 
stool in front of the bride’s house, and a lamp is waved in front of his 
face ina circle. His friends scatter paisa to the poor people of the 
village. The lamp is waved by one of the bride's women-friends, and 
the ceremony is called drth. She has a tray with a rupee, safiron, 
and rice on it, and this, with the lamp, she raises and lowers seven 
times. When this is done, the bridegroom goes to the Jenwedsa, 
The Meos, a Muhammadan tribe, have of course the mkdéh of 
their faith, and do not have an halting at the khét The bride- 
m wears the sérd, a long necklace of flowers strung on a string, 
Er dsea not as all Hindus do, in addition to the séra wear the paper 
head-dress called mohr. They also, instead of the lagan, send a coloured 
string made up of differently coloured threads, with knots tied in it 
to show the number of days after its arrival at the boy’s home for 
the date of the marriage. This parti-coloured string is called 
kalawah, and the procee ing of sending it is ganth. The Shaikhs 
read the nikdh in the orthodox way, and sodo the other Muham- 
Nearly all the tribes keep the custom of mukidwa or gona, which Muklara, 
precedes co-habitation. This is the final leave-taking of the bride, 
and the departure to her hushand’s home for good. The bride- 
groom sends notice of his coming to fetch his bride, and on the other 
side's agreeing he comes with his friends, and the ceremony of muk- 
(awa is gone through. The bride’s and bridegroom's faces are turned 
to the east, and they are then seated on two low stools, pirhd:on 
the right hand the youth, on the left the girl. The veil of the bride 
is tied to the chaddar of the bridegroom, This ceremony is called 
ganth jord. In the woman's veil are placed paisd and rice; in the 
chaddar of the man, betelnut and rice. After this sacrificial prayer 
is made (not by Muhammadans), and then the stools of the pair are 
exchanged, the bride sitting down on that of the bridegroom, and vice 
vera. Then the sacred mark ( tilaé) is made on the forehead (not 
by Muhammadans) and necklaces are put on the husband, and the 
pairtake their departure. The final moments are a scene of great 
sorrow, real or affected. The mother weeps violently and noisily ; 
the women of the family beat their breasts as if the girl were goin 
to her death ; and the girl herself, who one would think was glad 
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enough, puts in a sympathetic whine, which she stops on the slightest 
pecasion. Meanwhile, the bridegroom stands by and looks foolish. 
The Rajpiits don't send the bridegroom to fetch his wife « his pagré 
and knits are sent to represent him. The mukldwa takes place in the 
third or fifth year after marriage. When the bride and bride 
groom are both adult or adolescent at time of marriage, the cere- 


Lo 


mony of changing stools, called pirha-pher, may he appended to the 


Some disagreement among the various tribes as to which pa: ty takes 


the initiative, some saying one, some the other; but this does not 
)Ppear practically important, as neither side can really move unless 


the other arrees, 
Second arriages (kardé or haréwa) are practised by most of 
the Hindn tribes, Tate, Gilars, Ahirs, Gaurwis, &e. Part of the 
Rajpit Chanhans even have taken up the custom, and on this 
score are called Chauhans simply, without the addition &f Raj- 
puts: their stricter kinsmen will not acknowledge them or inter 
with them now. The Hindu T as, and the Brahmins still keep up 
the old prohibition too. The uhammadans of course are free to 
muty again, and the kardé of a woman of Islam is called nikdh 
sd (a second marriage). For the Hindu kardé there is no other 
ceremony than that of collecting the brotherhood and in their pre- 
sence putting a veil over the new wife, with churts (bracelet rings). 
lis is always done: and when it has been, the kardé wife is in all 
respects a legitimate wife, and her sons inherit with those of the 
wile married by shddi. Kardé should not be made within a year 
of the husband's death, 

__ The restrictions forbidding marriage with relations are more 
wide in their scope than ours. The narrowest ban is that of one 
got or clan, vis., that the wife must not be of the husband's got, but 
Shaikhs and Saiyids do not observe this. The Meos bar only one get, 
the man's own. Among the Gajars, the Muhammadans of Suni net 
also do this; but those of Ballabgarh like their Hindu confreres tar 
three géts, the man’s own, the mother's, and the father's mother's 
get. The Gaurwas do the same. On the other hand the Hindu 
Jat adds a fourth gét with which it is unlawful to marry—the mother's 
mothers ; and the Ahfrs do the same. Muhammadan Jats, an un- 
important section of the tribe in this district, do not appear to know 
their own minds about the fourth géé; and indeed this part of the 
ban is 4 moot point among several tribes, those who bar only three 
géts asking satirically :— J 

“Who cares for the restriction about marrying one of the 
mother's mothers got” 

The Hindu thinks the corpse should be burned at once on the 

ath oecurring, the unpleasantly suggestive reason being given 

that if worms are bred in the dead body then other animals are 
burned with it, His nearest male relatives bathe the body, and 
put clean clothes on it with a chddar (not shoes) covering the 
feet; a rough stretcher (pinjrt) is made and on it cotton is laid to ~ 
make it soft, and it is shouldered by four near relatives who take 
it to the cremation ground (murghat or chikdni); the eldest g 
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or nearest relative sets fire to the clothes, and a watcher is left by 
the fire three days to see that it does its work: he may be any 
relative except the son-in-law (who isnot of the same gdt). The 
bones that remain unburnt are called phat, but the name proper- 
ly is confined to the bones of the fingers and toes. It is a favourite 
act of filial piety to take the phil to the Ganges, and if a man 
eiwellito-do. he will almost certainly build a kind of memorial or 
mausoleum (chhetri) over the spot where the corpse was burnt. 
In such case of course the cremation has taken place on private 
land, not on the common ground like the marghat. The Muham- 

un corpse is ofcourse buried not burnt. It is washed and 
dressed as with Hindus: prayers are read at the grave as usual 
with men of this faith. 

Thirteen days after a death the Jat feeds Brahmins; and 
hom is performed as at birth, The Muhammadan performs this 
kind of charity to fakirs on the twenticth and fortieth days. The 
Hindu continues his alms once a month for a year, te., till 
the anniversary after death (Sarscd?). On the fourt anniversary 
(chawbarsi) he gives a cow to Brahmins and clothes, After this, 
onee a year he has to feast the holy men, and the day is called 





Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 
principal languages current in the 
district, separately for each tahsil 
and for the whole district. More 









ree detailed information will be found in 

| a Table IX of the Census Report for 

Hindustint 2 1561, while in Chapter V of the same 
fhigri GG report the several languages are 
[mere briefly discussed. The gures in the 
Pah margin give the distribution of every 


All Indian languages .., 


|Non-Indian languages ea fl 10,000 of the 9 waiate by language, 


| omitting small figures. The Urdu 

_ of Delhi, polished in the Court of the 
Great Mogul, is the purest spoken in India. The townspeople use 
it without exception, though, of course, speaking it in various 
degrees of excellence. But the villagers up to the very walls of the 
city use the Hindi or Braj of the Delhi territory, which contains 





asingularly small admixture of Persian. Panjabi role re chictly 


by the Sikh soldiery, and by some colonies of Panjabi Jats who have 
settled in the district. 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at, 
——— 1. oa). «ie. Cenmia’of “1881 for each 
. religion and for the total po- 
pulation of each tahsil, The 
figures for female education 
are probably very imperfect 
indeed. The figures in the 
margin show the number 
educated among every 10,000 


of each sex according to the 
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Census returns. Statistics regarding the attendance at Govern- 
ment and aided schools will be found in Table No. AXXVIL 
The distribution of the scholars at these schools by religion and 

; the occupations of their fathers, as 

| it stood in 1881-82, is shown in the 
margin. The mission schools are des- 
cribed at pages 63—8 and the other 

in 





educational institutions in Chapter V. 

The following is a detail of the 

| th printing presses, other than those 

ATE oe oe. belonging to-Government, which are 


as of noo 





to be found in the district, together 

—— ————_ with the number of periodicals pub- 

clade sehools ander the Departs es “eee lished at each :— 

Printing Preages in the Polit District 

Sr thay stood in 1881-89. The character and disposition of 
ie ae the people is described in the notice 

of the several castes which will be 






Priticatiogms 
eat 






decaf onsay | easter ae found in the next section of this 

chapter. The following para- 

Gian ate nachie's description of the villagers 
Chasmai Faiz of the Delhi District -— 


The physique of the ordi nary ze- 
minddr of the district differs much among 
the various tribes, depending apparently 
more on caste and tribe than anything 
| | else. The Jaéts of the well villages are 
generally healthy and strongly made, with a frame which compared with an 
Englishman's is very light, but very often exceedingly wiry and capable of 
great endurance, The average weight is supposed by an intelligent man of 
their class to be Chaudah dhari — 70 sera, or rather more than 140tbs., 
say 9 stone and a half. I should think this a fair estimate : certainly 
itis not too small, The Jdt skin is a light brown, and in a young man 
is smooth and fresh-looking, reminding one more of the traditional 
Italian olive complexion than anything we mean by the somewhat oppro- 
brious epithet, dark. The Shaikh here is physically very inferior and the 
Muhammadan Tagah not much better. The Brahmins and Ahirs do not 
differ much fromthe J4t in appearance, while the Gujar has about the 
same tint. The Chauhan Rajputs are considerably darker, The faca 
has often regular, and sometimes even handsome features, the great fault 
being a want of energy in the expression, which is for the most : 
either apathetic or sensual, Of the women’s faces one sees little, but they 
seem less animated even than those of the men Their figures, however, as 
seen at the village well, are in youth well-rounded and supple, the arm espe- 
cially with the tight-fitting silver ornament clasping the biceps is not seldom 
a model of comeliness, yet this grace is soon lost, as much probably from 
poor diet and bad sanitary conditions as anything. -Both sexes have a3 a 
rule beautiful teeth, white, strong, and regular, which they clean with the 
usual tooth-stick (daufaun). The hair, of course, is black or blue-black, 
but the Hindu tribes shave it except the crown lock (choti.) The Muham- 
madans sometimes shave the head clean, sometimes not at all : but a young 
fellow when he does not shave will generally by way of personal ornament 
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have a parting shaven neatly from front to back of his head, The face is 
not shaven by the Muhammadan, though he may ent his moustache with 
scissors if it seem too long. The beard here as elsewhere is greatly cared 
for ; it is called rather grandiloquently Khudié ké nir (the light of God) ; 
and it is not fitting to eut it. Hindus generally shave the beard but not the 
moustache. But in times of mourning the nearest heir as a matter of 
course will shave himself clean on head and face. ‘This is a point of religi- 
ous duty. Both Hindus and Muhammadans shave under the armpit,” 
The population of the Delhi district, asa rule is not addicted 
to crime. e Gijars are bad thieves;* but nearly all the other 
tribes are peaceable and fairly honest; crimes of violence are not 
common, After the Mutiny, John ee mute — oe 
“agrestic population, a large proportion are predatory and turbulent 
“by cate butthey aot ai know hate masters and behave ac- 
“ cordingly.” The lesson received in 1857 appearsto have had permanent 
effect, for no considerable numbers of Dehli seminddrs could now 
be described as ill-behaved. Tables N o¢. XL, XLT, and XLII give 
statistics of crime ; while Table No. XXXV_ shows the consumption 
of liquors and narcotic stimulants. : Bs 
tt is impossible to form any satisfactory,cstimate of the wealth of 
TEE —————~_ the commercial and in- 
ee ee th) dustrial classes. ‘The 
Clie 1. { Amount of tox “1 abide | anort | vate figures in : the mar- 
laa) 30 f eer taxed... | &in show the working 
t gioos tar of the income tax for the 
only three years for which 














| Class tr. Humber tared et 


" | Namber tated as 
Clasy IV. { Amount of tx ta 


R ; i details are available - and 
Clas V. { forsee wrs| | Table No. XXXIV gives 
Total |, f Number fared -.. 118 | 1908 statistics for the license 


: tax for each year since 
its imposition. The distribution of licenses granted and fees collect- 
ed in 1880-81 and 1881-82 between towns of over and villages of 

yl under 5,000 souls, is 
1880-51. 1841-89. shown in the margin. 
But the numbers affected 
by these taxes are small. 
Tt may be said generally 



















[Mumber oftinscs | 1380| ioi7| 3 o tavery | = 
As Sar. | 38 | RE) gS] tug] hat avery large propor 


: , towns are extremely: 
while their fellows in the villages are scarcely ldap dipections wh ts 
nature of the harvest than are the agriculturists themselves, their 
fees often taking the form of a fixed share of the produce ; while even 
where this is not the case the demand for their products necessarily 
varies with the prosperity of their customers, Pérhaps the leather- 
workers should be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from 
the hides of the cattle which die in a year of drought. The cir- 
cumstances of the agricultural classes are discussed below, | 





7 Mr. Maconachie writes (last) -—** There seems reason t h ) 
material improvement in the habits of the Gitiar is setting in, The apdinuiniir er ess 
‘hills will be greatly aided by the ands now being made or repaired ; and this will 
probably in itself prove an inducement to pursue the path of honesty,” 
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SECTION C.—RELIGIOUS LIFE, | 

Table No. VII shows the numbers in each éalisfl and in the 
7 | | _ whole district who follow each 
Rurel | Orban | Total religion, as ascertained in the 
popeiation, | popalation. | popalation.| (ancus of 1881, and Table 
7 No. XLII gives similar figures 
“S ia for towns. rabies te Vee 
| 3 | JLB of the Report of that 
wes al Census give father details 
— on the su ject. The distribu- 
tion of every 10,000 of the population by religions is shown in 
the margin. The limitations subject to which these figures mnst be 
taken, and especially the rule followed in the classification of Hindus, 
are fully discussed in Part I, Chapter IV of the Census Report. 
The distribution of every 1,000 of the Musalmdén population by sect, 
is shown inthe margin. The sects of 
the Christian population are given in 
Table IITA of the Census Report ; but 
iis sf ie figures are, for reasons explained 
o | m0 Part VII, Chapter IV of the f “port, 
80 very imperfect that it is not worth 
while to reproduce them here. Tghle 
No. IX shows the religion of /the 
major castes and tribes of the district, and therefore the distribution 
by caste of the great majority of the followers of each religion. A 
brief description of the great ieee of the Panjab and of their prin- 
sects will be found in Chapter IV of the Census Report. 
The religious practice and belief of the district present no special 
peculiarities; and it would be out of place to enter here into any: 
disquisition on the general question. The general distribution of 
religions by tahstls can be gathered from the figures of Table No, 
Vil: and regarding the population asa whole, no more detailed 

Information as to localit y 1s available, | 
The religion of the Jat is Hinduism ; but he does net know 
very much about it. He talks about Parmestwar, and the more 
intelligent men say they believe in only one God, but there is a 
traditional worship of tutelary ee deities (bhumids) which 
lies really nearer to his heart. e bhumidn was onee a 
man, and he has now gained his apotheosis in the half-fond 
half-fearful ‘superstition of his descendants. The Brahmins 
aay he must be honoured by worship at the thin which 
has been existing for generations in his name, a patkea built little 
pillar with places to burn little lamps in, which are used alike by 
Hindus and Muhammadans in devotional offices : ‘and food distributed 
to the holy men at this spot is a religious almsgiving of spiritual value, 
When his son is married, he will paya a visit: to the shrine of the’ 
Chumictn ; and when his cow or buifalo ves, & little* of the first milk 



















* A very little is sufficient, aa the bAwmidn ig not hungry as men are. He 
wants faith and not fool, according to the proverb, “ Spiritual persons hunger for’ 
respect and not for food,” 3 
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riven will be boiled hard and given as an offering to the deity. 
Besides the bhumide there is the gan mard, a relic apparently 
of Muhammadan tradition, a tutelary deity too with a difference : 
the Muhammadans take the place of the Brahmins as regards 
receipt of beneficences in his name, though both Hindus and 
Muhammadans worship him. The goddess of small-pox too should 


have a place of worship* like the bAumidn in every village of a 


properly devotional turn of mind, butan intelligent Hindu com- 
plains that the worship of this personage has gone somewhat out 
of fashion since vaccination has systemati lly aah practised, Be- 
sides the local deities, the villager pays great respect to the gods 
of the various shrines in his neighbourhood. The fairs of the district 
depend greatly on a religious origin, but the people make the occasion 
of worship a time of social conviviality and amusement. Excepting 
the fancies already noticed about lucky days, the Delhi zaménddr 
does not care much about demons and other evil spirits. Having 
seen the railway he has passed that stage: the people believe in 
the existence of professors of “clairvoyance,” men who can_ tell others 
“what their wives say fifty miles off.’ This learning is called bhut 
bidga (diemonology) and there was a few years ago a well known 
professor of it at Nyabans in Sunipat, 

Fairs in Europe are generally looked on as originated for pur- 
oses Of trade. In India it is not always or often so. These pathor 
ings here have for the most part a religious origin, being connected 
with some shrine or other object of religious veneration. Then 
when thousands of people are collected, it is natural for traders 
to come also, finding special opportunities for selling their wares, 
In Delhi, however, there is very little trading done at the fairs, 
which are looked on more as holiday gatherings than anything else. 
They are indeed a great feature in the social life of the Zaminddr, 
and though no doubt they bring abuses in their train, and are part- 
ly responsible for increased expenditure and occasional thriftlessness, 
yet it 1s hard to see the pleasant throngs of holiday-makers crowd- 
ing the roads on their way to them—father, mother, and children 
all decked out in their best clothes, gg Soa together, and a 
merry laugh now and again breaking out fre 
there as one tells some trivial story to beguile the way, without 
feelmg that there is much innocent amusement and relaxation 
possible and often actually realised in this way. A list is given at 
page 59 of 33 fairs which take place periodically in various parts of 
the district, They differ of course much in importance, and many 
are of purely local interest; yet within the narrow circle of two 
or three miles the advent of the fair-day is regularly observed, 
and in any matters concerning the eittnindle must certainly be taken 
into consideration. The most important | utherings are those at 
Bahapur, some six miles south of Delhi, at Mahrauli, and at Sunipat. 
The fair at. Mahrauli especially isa favourite resort for the Delhi 
people. The great one isin Sdwan and is fixed yearly by popular 











_* This iscalled mand and is much like the théu; a satirical saying in connec. 
tion with these shrines may be given ; “ If you believe in it, it is God ; if not, it is old 
earthen wall plaster,” 
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consent for some week inthat month. It is called the pankhd mela, 
» pankhas are carried in rocession on Wednesday to the 
Hindu temple, Jog Maya, and on Thursday to the shrine of Kutbdin, 
for the maintenance of which a tolerant Government allows a jagir 
of Rs. 2,000 a year. The fair at Bahapur occurs in Chait on the 
Sth and 9th daysof the moon, and on the corresponding days in 
Asoj. This is also a religious meeting ; the origin of its localisation 
at Bahapur is said to be thatardjd inolden time saw a vision 
of the goddess Devi on the spot, and forthwith built a shrine. Sub- 
! uently to this, raj Kidarnath erected dl temple of masonry, 
#3 the fair is said to have been held continuously since then. The 
fair at Sunipat is held on the llth day of the muharram. Offerings 
of sweetmeats, bread, &c., are made at the shrine of Nasir-ud-din,* 
the local saint, who is said to have made ajiidd upon the Hindus 
and to have met with a martyr’s death. 
This mission owes its origin to the zeal of some members of the 
congregation of St. James Church, who raised, between 1850 and 
1853, the large sum of Rs, 30,000 which they made over to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel: the Society made 
a further grant of Rs. $0,000, and in February 1854 sent the 
first missionaries, the Rev. J. S. Jackson and Rev. A. R. Hubbard, 
both graduates of Cambridge. Before their arrival however the 
first two leading converts were baptized in 1852, Their names 
deserve record. One of them, Dr, Chimman Lal, was Assistant 
Surgeon, and lost his life at the hands of the mutineers. The other 
was Professor Ramchandar, who became well known as a writer on 


- Mathematics, and was successively Professor of Mathematics in the 


Delhi College and tutor to the Maharajah of Patiala. In 1557 
Mr. Hu ard. and two younger men who had just joined the mission, 
Mr. D. E. Sandys and Mr. Lewis Roch, with Dr. Gaiman Lal and 
two ministers of the Baptist Mission, were killed by the rebels, 
and the mission totally destroyed. Mr. Jackson's life was saved be- 
canse ill-health had driven him from Delhi a short time before the 
mutiny broke out. 

After the capture of the city in the September of that year 
the work was kept together by a small band of native Christians 
and enquirers, until, at the beginning of 1859, the foundations of 
the Mission were re-laid with much careful forethought by the Rev. 
T. Skelton, Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. In 1860 the 
Mission was joined by the Rev. B. R, Walter, of Hertford College, 
Oxford, in 1862 by the Rev. J. E. Whitley of Queen's College, 
Cambridge, and in 1867 by the Rev. H. C. Crowfoot, Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. In addition to educational work among the higher 
and lower classes, with preaching and other religious teaching in the 


® Wr. Maconachie writes : “I once heard an account which made his death 
not so meritorious aa that of a shahid, though it was certainly unfortunate. ‘A 
_ wanted his horse and so killed him,’ said my informant,a Hindu, who seem- 
ed rather to grudge unneceseary aecription of religious merit in the way of martyr- 
dom. 1 turned toa Muohommadan for explanation. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘it waa partly 
about a horse, but it was because be was apir too.” And then he added: * ewan | 
the first man in Indin who rode on horses: before his time there were none, and 
the Rdjds wed to ride on buffaloes,’ ‘The Hinda waa silent,” 
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‘icdrs and bastis of the city, one of Mr. Skelton's first efforts was Chapter Iq, 0. 
to raise funds for the Church to be built in memory of the English regs 
and Indian Christians who lost their lives on the outbreak of the _BelisiousLife, 
mutiny, After unavoidable delay, occasioned by the severe famine ee 
of 1860-61, the foundation stone was laid by Dr. Cotton, Bisho ; 
of Calcutta, in March 1865; and St. Stephen’s Memorial Churc 
was first opened for service on the 10th anniversary of the Mutiny, 
May 11, 1867. In 1863 Mrs, Winter began medical work among 
the women and children; subsequently a dispensary with a few 
rooms for in-patients was opened in the Chandni Chauk; and a class 
opened for the training of native women as nurses. After a regu- 
lar course of teaching, both practical and theoretical, these women are 
examined by the Civil Surgeon, and on passing receive a testimonial 

rmitting them to practise under the general guidance of the 
head of the medical mission ; this class receives a grant of Rs. 75 
a month from the Municipal Committee. Miss Engl emann has been 
in charge since 1875, and the number of separate cases attended 
has increased from 3,363 in 1871 to 16,000 in 1883, with an aggre- 
gate of 46,154 attendances, or about three to each patient, in the 
course of the twelve months. The memorial stone of a new hospital 
for women, now being erected in the Chandni Chauk in memory 
of Mrs. Winter, was laid by H. R. H. the Duchess of Connaught on 
January 18, 1884. In 1873-74, with a view to increasing the points of 
direct contact with the people, the city and suburbs were mapped 
‘out into eight divisions, somewhat on the peice of English parishes, 
while the country round reaching to Riwari, Hissir and Karnal, was 
divided into eight mission districts, of which however only three, with 
therr centres of work in Ballabgarh, Mahrauli and Alipur, are within 
the Delhi district. An event of great importance for the stability and 
growth of the mission took place in 1877, when the mission was 
strongly re-imforced by a body of missionaries, chosen in-the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and largely supported by the Propagation 
Society. They, with the original organisation, form one mission 
earricd on since that date under the title of‘The S. P. G. and 
Cambridge Mission in Delhi and the South Punjab.” The following 
institutions are carried on by this united body: St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, more fully detailed below by Mr, Carlyon, with 30 pupils; a 
High School and six branch schools with 628 boys; 32 small schools 
for the lower orders in Delhi; and 24 other places attended by 
nearly 700 boys and young men. A school for training Christian 
school masters and a Boarding School for Christian boys; besides 
the general work in the city and country districts. 

Vork among the women, besides the medical work already 

mentioned, is carried on as follows: A European Normal School for 

, school teachers; a Native Normal School, one upper 
seee' d and 17 lower primary schools, (some of the latter are 

syond the Delhi district); one Industrial School, Zandna pupils ; 
and a refuge for either destitute women or those who have led 
a bad life. The number of female pupils is 740, making with 
the boys’ schools a total of about 2,000 pupils taught by this 
mission. The number of persons baptised since 1859 is men 585, 
women 268, children 588 or a total of 1,441. The work of the missi 








The Cambridge 
Mission. 
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in Delhi is carried: on by nine clergymen, of which a list is given 
Rev, B. R. Winter ise7 in the margin, including six of the Cam- 
ps By celmag 1877 bridge Brotherhood, besides four in other 
Rev 8.8. Alinatt is79 | districts, and by 13 Zandna missionaries, 
sale pe ig 1879 besides eight ladies employed in the branch 
Ree J WoT Wrisht 183 Mission. The total number of towns and 
Rev. AO. Maitland = =—-1880 0 yillages occupied is 26, and there are about 
Rev. Kk. W, 0. Martin 1883 


1,000 baptised persons in the various 
native congregations; of whom nearly half are in Delhi and its 
suburbs. ) 

The Revd. Mr. Carlyon has_kindly furnished the following 
account of the Cambridge Mission. This Mission owes its origin 
to the efforts of some leading members of the Cambridge University, 
who thought that the time was come for the Universities to take 
& more prominent part in evangelising India. They believed their 
object would be best obtained by a body of men living and working 
together as a brotherhood, whose endeavours should be directed to 
higher education, (especially of Christian boys and young men), the 
training of Christian agents for educational and evangelistic work, 
literary work, and general contact with the more thoughtful natives. 
At the invitation of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
who also came forward with liberal pecuniary a Dehli was selected 
as affording a most suitable sphere tor realising the abovementioned 


objects, and the mission was started in India under Revd. E. Bicker- 


steth, Fellow of Pembroke College, in 1877 with the title of the 


Cambridge Mission to North India. The present members of the 
Mission, with the dates of their arrival in India are as follows -— 


Revd, E. Bickersteth Pembroke College 1877 
» H.C. Carlyon Bidney Sussex — 1878 
» 8 8 Alloutt 8, John's 1879 
» G. A, Lefroy Trinity 1879 
os (Ae Haig Pembroke 18RZ 
» 9. W.'T. Wright Pembroke 1883 


__ This institution was founded originally in 1865, in connexion 
with the 5. P. G. Mission School, to enable its students to pursue 
their studies up to the Calentta B. A. course. It was, however, practi- 
oan in abeyance till 1881, when it was resuscitated by the Cam- 
bri ge Mission, a body of men working in connexion with the 5S. P. G, 
Mission, In 1882 its scope was enlarged, and it became a grant-in-aid 
institution, open toall comers. This extension was due to the 
failure of a scheme for reviving the old Government College under 
native auspices. In October of the same year it was affiliated 
to the Punjab University, which received its charter as a 
University in that month. Its students are prepared for the Exam- 
inations of that University only. It now (July 1883) numbers about 
thirty students. The following is the staff of teachers -— 


Herd. &. 8, Allnutt, M.A,  ... Principal. 
« G. A. Lefroy, MA, Professor. 
fi H. C, Carl v M.A. oes Professor. 
Babu N. Mahendra Dutt, B.A, Assistant Professor of Mathematica, 
»  Nritya Gopal Bose, M.A. Professor of Natural Science, 
Maulavi Shah Jehan «+ Professor of Persian, 


Manulavi Jamil ul Rahmdin 
Pandit Vilar Praséda Dube ... 


Professor of Arabic. 
Professor of Sanskrit, 
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This school was opened shortly after the Mutiny,in connexion Chapter IIT, 6. 
with the 5S. P.G. Mission in Delhi. It has a system of branch Religious Life. 
schools connected with it, which are situated in various parts of the St. Stephen's 
city. At present (July 1883), the number of boys in the branches —_iasion High 
is 428, in the High School 200. The staffof masters consists of 39 School, Delhi. 
native teachers ; four European Missionaries also take part in the 
vaching. The school is under the superintendence of the Principal 
ofthe College. Itis a grant-in-aid institution, and rents a large 
native building situated near the Kotw4li, Chandni Chauk. Con- 
nected with the College and School, is aclub numbering about 100 
members. Its object is to promote the intellectual and social welfare 
of the students, and to provide them with sensible and attractive 
amusements. It comprises Cricket and Athletic Departments, a 
Dehating Society in which social and other topics are discussed in 
English and Urdu, and lectures on science and other subjects are 
given. There isa reading-room attached to it, which is open every 
evening, and is provided with a good library, magazines, newspapers 
fames, etc. | 
The following account of the Baptist Mission has been kindly The Baptist 
furnished by the Reverend Mr. Carey. In 1814, the Reverend John Alissiun, 
Chamberlain, a Baptist Missionary, then employed by the Begum 
Sumru, at Sirdhanah, as tutor to her son, visited Delhi for the first 
time. During the six weeks Mr. Chamberlain remained in the city, 
“he beached daily without molestation. He subsequently returned 
to Sirdhanah, and thence to Serampur, where he remained. From 
1815 to 1818, preaching was eaeiedon by Mr. Kerr, a Baptist gen- 
tleman, assisted by three native converts, In the latter year, Delhi 
was recognised a5 a Mission station in connection with the Baptist 
Missionary Society in London, and a Missionary, the Reverend J. T. 
Thompson, was directed to assume charge of it. He arrived at 
Delhi on the 3rd April 1818, and continued to reside there (with a 
few breaks) till his death in 1850, The first baptism which took 
lace in Delhi (1821), was that of a Rajpat woman, who afterwards 
Scans the wife ofa French officer in the service of the Begum 
Sumru. At the close of 1822, an aged Brahmin, followed her ex- 
ample, in the next year another native was baptized, and in 1825, 
four Europeans anda Brahmin joined the church. In 1826, the 
church consisted of eleven persons. In 1845 a chapel was erected 
near the Royal Palace for the use of the converts. Mr. Thompson 
died on the 27th June 1850, and from that time to 1854 Delhi 
remained unoccupied, till Walayat Ali, a native convert, was sent 
from Chitoura to carry on the work. In March 1856 the Reverend 
‘J, Mackay, of the Baptist Mission Society, arrived. Both these 
gentlemen were murdered in the mutiny of the following year. 
Since the establishment of the Mission in 1818 up to this time 
Saag about sixty persons had been baptized, and a native church 
med; schools for both Hindus and Muhammadans had been start- 
edin the city; and the translation of the New Testament and 
_.Psalms, and several tracts into Hindi had been printed. The 
Reverend James Smith, Baptist Mission Society, on his return to 
India in 1858, immediately proceeded to Delhi. 
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On his arrival there he found only four eae (one native), former- 
ly connected with the church; the rest had been killed or scattered. 
Mr. Smith immediately recommenced daily bésér preaching and 
teaching in the bastfs. The chapel, which had been greatly injured 
by the rebels, was repaired and re-opened for divine service. The 
work was very successful, the first year especially, amongst the 
chamdrs, Seven primary schools were opened by Mr. Smith for 
the benefit especially of the children of the lower classes. Preach- 
ing in their bastés was also carried on systematically. During the 
year, ninety-four Christians were baptized (including ten Europeans), 
and a new chapel erected. The Rev. D. P. Broadway, and the 
Rev. Josiah Parsons joined the Mission the same year. Up to 1874 
Mr. Smith was assisted temporarily by several Baptist Missionaries ; 
in that year his colleague and successor, the Rev. R. F. Guyton (now 
in charge, 1889), arrived from England, The following year, the 
Rev. W. Carey, M.B., &c., established a Medical Mission at Delhi 
in connection with the general work of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. In December 1881, a third Missionary was added to the 
staff of the Mission. Since 1556, the membership of the native 
church has increased to about 300 at the central church, which this 
year (1883) elected its own pastor (a native), who is supported entire- 
ly by the members themselves. There are five other little churches 
in the suburbs, two of which number are presided over by pastors 
chosen by the members. Including the members of these churches 
there is a total of about 500 native members of the Delhi Baptist 
Mission churches. Forty-six persons were baptised in 1882. 

There are twenty-seven schools connected with the Baptist 
Mission at Delhi. The object in their establishment has been to 
place the means of acquiring a knowledge of the vernaculars within 
the reach of the children of the lower classes, and by these means 
to lead to their ultimate conversion to Christianity. The schools 
have, with few exceptions, all been begun at the request of the 
people themselves, and are generally well attended T hout: 
the Mission, efforts are made to educate the lowest classes of the 
natives, more especially the chamdrs. Since 1858, there have been 
mine Mission Schools opened in the city, seven in the suburbs, and 
eleven in the district (including four in the Mirath District). They 
now contain nearly 1,000 scholars, 150 of whom are the sons of 
Native-Christians. There is in addition a boarding school contain- 
ing twenty-five All the forty teachers are Native Christians, 
and lessons on the Scriptures are systematically taught in the 
schools ; all are of the upper and lower divisions of primary schools, 
with the roomed ea of the boarding school, which aims at being 
a Middle School. Thirteen of the boys of this Mission passed the 
lower standard examination last year (1882.) Most of the school 
buildings have been erected at the expense of the Mission, and are 
the ordinary thatched mud huts, except at Shahderah (Mirath 
District), Paharganj, Purana Qila, Faridabad, Farish Khéna, and 
Kalan Mahal, where there are substantial brick buildings, the pro- 
perty of the Baptist Mission. 
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__ In 1876, a Medical Mission in connection with the Baptist 
Missionary Society was established by the Rev. W. Carey, M.B., 
L.B.C.S., Edin., and a dispensary opened for the benefit especiall 
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of Native Christian patients, and those of the lower classes of Baptist Medical 
natives of Delhi. Since its establishment the dispensary has been Mission fosciiis -! 


attended by a very number of poor sick natives. The first 
year the number of cases treated amounted to about 10,000; last 
year it was nearly double that number. 

Miss Thorn has kindly furnished the following sketch of the 
Baptist Zenana Mission at Dehli. About eighteen years ago, 1865, 
Mrs. Smith, wife of the Reverend James Smith, of the Baptist 
Mission, Delhi, eoenting the fact that, in consequence of the 
social customs of the country, a large number of women could not 
be reached by ordinary Missionary efforts, resolved if possible to 
fain access to some of these ladies in their seclusion, and take to 
hem the instruction they so greatly needed. Mrs. Smith was 
assisted in these endeavours by two Native Christian women, 
one of whom was Fatima, the widow of Waldyat Ali, who 
fell a martyr during the mutiny. Some difficulty was experi- 
enced at first, but the desire for instruction which the visitors 
created soon spread, and in 1867, thirty-five zendnas were 
regularly visited and a school for Muhammadan girls and 
women opened, to which about thirty-six came. The zendna 
workers then numbered two Europeans and five native women. 
After a few years, it was found desirable to close this Muhammadan 
school, In December 1871, Miss Fryer was sent from England as 
a zendna teacher ; she introduced and taught the fine point-lace work 
which has gained prizes in several native Exhibitions, The number of 
houses visited had increased to 70. In December 1875 Miss 
Thorn reached Delhi, and commenced Medical work in conjunc- 
tion with zenana visiting. The usefulness of such work is too well- 
known to need comment. During the six years’ work, (there was 
an interval of fifteen months from illness and absence), 6,000 
patients have been treated. Tne percentage of deaths cannot be 
given, as many of the patients come from a distance, and the 
result in their case is not known. Until 1876, the work of the 
Baptist Zendina Missison was entirely amongst Muhammadans, 
During that year invitations were received from several Hindu 
families, and the interest amongst them increased so rapidly that 
the Hindu pupils now exceed in numbers, and for the most 
excel the Muhammadans. Amongst them there are many, especially 
in the Baniya caste who possess great aptitude for learning. Owing 
to the domestic conditions of zenana life it is impossible to give 
details of work and its results. Instruction is given in English, Urdu, 
Hindi, Scripture and different kinds of needle work. Several ladies 
have come out, and have been baptized, and by their subsequent con- 
duct have proved themselves in every way worthy of the highest res- 
pect. There is also work carried on amongst the chamdrnis in different 
_ parts of the city, and a small school, numbering at a present but nine 
girls, has just been commenced for this caste. And about fifty of 
their women and girls are gathered weekly for instruction at their 
own dastis. At the out-stations of the Baptist Mission Society, the 
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wife of the school master is employed, if possible, among the women 
of that district. Such is and his been sh oie at Maroli, Shadrah, 
Chiproli and Baraut. The present staff consists of four English ladies 
and ten Bible women, who teach ninety Muhammadan pupils, 161 
Hindu pupils, and 37 chamdrnis. | ; 
Two years prior to the commencement of zendna work, that 1s 
in 1563, a saat ‘ding school was commenced in the Mission compound, 
for the daughters of Native Christians who live at a distance. It 
was under the care of Mrs. Parsons, wife of one of the gen rs 
Missionaries. It opened with eight girls. They were taught Urdu, 
English, Hindi, eeatie and other domestic duties. It was after- 
wards removed to a hired house in Daryaganj, with an imcrease 10 
numbers, In 1876, under Mrs. Guyton, and subsequently under 
Mrs. Campagnac’s direct instruction, the school oftaried much 
raise from the Government examiners, and continues to do so year 
y year. In May 1879, ten famine orphans were taken into the 
school; they were in bad health; two have since died and thirteen 
others been taken at different times. The conduct of all of them 
has been satisfactory ; they appear happy, and never ores Pc the 
slightest word, a desire to return to their old life. On Mrs. Cam- 
pagnac’s departure for England, December 1879, Miss Well took 
charge of the school. During the 20 years the school has existed, 
a large number of girls have married from it, and to their Christian 
: 3 we look with great hope for the future. Many have been, 
and are still employed, as teachers. A permanent school-house Is 
in course of erection by the side of the Zenana Mission House. It 
will afford accommodation for a greater number of girls, and 
it is intended to add grinding and spinning to the other duties. 
At present the school includes fifty pupils, one English lady, four 
native women, two munas/is, one darzi for teaching sewing. 


SECTION D.—TRIBES AND CASTES 
EADING FAMILIES. 

Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and tribes 
of the district, with details of sex and religion, while Table No. 
IXA shows the number of the less important castes. It would 
be out of place to attempta description of each, Many of them 
are’ found all over the Punjab, and most of them in many other 
districts, and their representatives in Dehli are distinguished by 
no local peculiarities, Some of the leading tribes, and espocialif 
those who are important as land owners, or by position and influence, 
are briefly noticed in the following sections ; and each caste will 
be found described in Chapter VI of the Census Report for 
1881, 

The Census statistics of caste were not compiled for tahsils, 
at least in their final form. It was found that an enormous number 
of mere clans or sub-divisions had been returned as castes in the 
schedules, and the classification of these figures under the main 
heads shown in the caste tables was mae for districts only. Thus 
no statistics mae the local distribution of the tribes and castes 
are available, But the general distribution of the more important 
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will be described in the following | 
of the several castes. The following figures show the area held 
and revenue paid by each caste and its principal gots or tribes, as 
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Statement of Lands held by the principal Tribes —(Contd.) 
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Chapter IIT, D. Statement of Landa held by the principal Tribes —(Contd.) 
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| a ® Of this the aig area is 8,002 acres, , ; 
Jikts. The table given above shows the principal Jat tribes from 
a revenue point of view, while the following figures give them 
: as returned at the Census of 1881 -— 
Subdivisions of Jats. 
_ Name, Number. Name. Number, 
Uthwiil ay =» 6,619 Sahriwat = . 4,292 
Ahlawat os oe 1,746 Ghatwil = oe 4484 
Deswiil a von TRO Khatri Be ... 11,098 
Dehis wes one 14.354 Min = -» 1,903 
Dalal om a» 1,850 Nain ze as 928 
Dagar iss =. 8,558 Tanak a eee 1} | 
Dhillon Hi we 6,852 Jarirnah sed + 8,086 
Fathi aoe or] 1476 Bakandi ee P| 2,405 
Hiwat . 2,669 


The Hindu Jats may be distinguished broadly into two divisions— 
those of the north An 6 middle of the district, and those of the 
south. The latter centre mainly round Ballabgarh. Their historic 
traditions are connected with the Jat rajds (see Chapter VL) 
who had their capital there, and they have a lingering senti- 
ment about Bhartpur, the seat of their greatest representative. The 
northern men, on the other hand, have,so far as is known, nothing 
im common with this history. The great division here is into two 

The Dahiyds and dharréhs or factions called Dahiyés and Ahiland4s. This division 

Abtldnas, runs right through Sunipat, and more faintly through Delhi tahsil 

: and is so firmly rooted in the popular mind, that Mahactmadaas 
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even class themselves with one or the other pene Thus the 
Muhammadan Gijars of Panchi Gadjran called themselves Dahiyas, 
and so do all the neighbouring villages ; though no one appears able 
to give reasonable explanation why. The historical tradition of the 
origin of the Dahiyas is embodied ina characteristic story as follows — 
The son of Raja Pirthwi ri Harpdl, being defeated in battle by 
the king of Delhi, took refuge in a lonely forest, which, 
from the number of its trees, he called Ban-auta, now 
corrupted into Barauta in Rohtak. There he ruled, and his son 
Dhadhij after him. Dhadhij one day, in hunting, chanced upon 
# certam pond or tank near Pogthala in the same district, where 
the J&t women had come together to get their drinking water. 
Just then a man came out of the village, leading a buftalo-cow- 
calf with a rope to the peed to give it water. The animal, either 
from fright or frolic, bounded away from the hand of its owner, 
and he gave chase, but in vain. Neighbours joined in the pursuit, 
which was nevertheless unsuccessful, till the animal in its headlong 
flight came across the path of a Jatni going along with two 
gharras of water on her head. She quietly put out her foot on 
the rope, which was trailing along the ground, and stood firm 
under the strain which the impetus of the fates gave. The 
calf was caught, and Dhadhij, looking on with admiration, became 
enamoured of the stalwart comeliness of its captor. Such a wife, 
he said, must needs bear a strong race of sons to her husband, and 
that husband, notwithstanding the fact of her already being married, 
he forthwith determined to be himself. By a mixture of cajolery, 
threats, and gift-making, he obtained his desire, and the Jatni 
married the Kshatri prince. By her he had three sons, Teja, 
Sahja,and Jaisa. Dhadhij gave his name to the Dahiyds, and 
his children spread over the neighbouring tracts, pops es the 
country between them. Teja’s descendants live in Rohtak, Sahjas 
partly in Rohtak and in 12 villages of Delhi, Jharaut, Jharauti, 
Anandpur, Rohat, Kakrohi, Kheri Manajat, Malha, Mazra, Hasany- 
Karpur Tihara kalan, Tajpur Tihar4 khurd, Kheri Dahiya, Bhatgaon, 
Nasirpur Bangar. Jaisa’s descendants live in Rohtak, and in the 
following 16 villages in Delhi—Mandaura, Mandauri, Turkpur, 
Bhatgéon, Bhatanah, Jafaribad, Bidhnauli, Garhi bala, Fatehpur, 
Abbaspur, Bhuw4pur, Mohammadabad, Koali, Nahrah, Nahri, 
Hilalpur, Saidpur. Another tradition derives the name Dahiya 
from Dadhrérd, a village in Hissar, which it thus makes the starting 
place ( nitds) of the tribe. | 

The Ahaland tradition is not so picturesque as that of the 
Dahiyas. Their origin is traced to Rajpitana, Their ancestor, 
whose name is not known, was coming Delhiwards with his brothers 
Mém and Sém in search ofa livelihood. They quarrelled on the 
road, and had a deadly fight on the banks of the Ghata naddi 
Mom and $Sém, who were on one side, killed their nameless 
kinsman, and came over to Delhi to the King there, who received 
them with favour, and gave them lands; to Som, the tract across 
the Ganges, where his descendants live as Rajpats now in 
Muzaffarn and Meerut. Mém was sent to Rohtak, and he is 
represented now by Jats there, in Hansi,and Jhind The Rohtak 
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Chapter 117, D. party had their head-quarters in Ahilana in that district, and: 
jiu thence, on account of internal quarrels, they spread themselves m 
Tribes Leading Castes different directions, some coming into the Delhi distmct. Dates 
Families. |§ of these migrations are misty, and in fact are considered unimportant, 

for things of this kind are always said to have happened an im- 

memorial time ago. The division into Deswalas and Pacham- 

walas, which is sometimes mentioned as belonging to the Jats, 
is not known in Delhi. Lists of villages belonging to the Dahiya 
and Ahilana sections will be found in the Settlement report. 

The Delhi Gaijar, _ The most characteristic tribe of the district, next to the Jat, 
is the Giijar ; and indeed, from the fact that there are a few Gujar 
villages near the city itself, we hear more of the Delhi Gijar than 
of the Delhi Jat. A good deal has been written about the origin 
of the tribe, but very littleis known. It appears probable ‘that 
Gijars have lived in this part of the country from |very remote 
periods ; and they occupied the hills because no one else cared to do 
so, and because their solitary and inaccessible tracts afforded better 
scope for the Gijar's favourite avocation, cattle-lifting. But though 
he thus has possessed two qualifications ofa Highlandst—w hilly 
home, and a covetous desire for other people's cattle, he never seems 
to have had the love of fighting, andthe character for manly in- 
dependence, which distinguish this class elsewhere. On the contrary, 
the Gujar has generally been a mean, sneaking, cowardly fellow, and 
it does not appear that he improves much with the march of civiliza- 
tion, though of course these are exceptions: men who have given up 
the traditions of the tribe so far as to recognise the advantageous- 
ness of being honest (generally). The rustic proverb-wisdom is very 
hard on the Gijar. “ Make Sjandshi with a Gijar when all other 
tribes have ceased to exist.” “Solitude is better than a Gijar (for a 
companion), even though it be such wretched solitude that a wild 
beast's jungle is better.” In other words, the company of wild beasts 
is preferable to that of a Gijar. His habit of thieving, and that of 
the Ranghar also are described in very curt terms: “The dog, and 
cat two—The Ranghar and Gijartwo. IRPf these four (creatures) are 
not (near): thengo to sleep with your feet streatched out (ie, in 
ease and security).” His character for industry, and general eligibi- 
lity as a neighbour, is indicated by the rhyme :—* May the place 
remain uninhabited, or dwelt in by a Gijar !” 

Mr. Lyall, in his Kangra Settlement Report, Appendix V 
Proverb No, 15, gives a somewhat different meaning to the phrase. 
But the optative given here is indicated by the following anecdote : 
King Toghlak was building his fort at the same time that the Pir 
Nizam-ud-din was making a staircase well (bdoli). The holy man’s work - 
men laboured day and night, but those of the king required rest. 
Filled with envy, the king sent orders that no banydé should supply 
the pir with oil, so that the workmen might have no light. However, 
the miraculous power of their employer enabled the night-workers 
to burn water instead of oil, and in return to the message from the 

kang, the saint uttered the anathema quoted. Toghlakabad is now 

a Gijar village. The chief centres of the Gijar tribe are 
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Tig4on, in Ballabgarh, Mahrauli and the villages to the south of it in Chapter III, D. 


the same fahsil, and Panchi Gijran in Sunipat, where the men are 7. 


Muhammadans, and are worse cultivators even than their Hindu kins- 
men, who themselves are not much in this way. In Delhi the men of 
Chandr4wal and one or two other villages are Gdjars, and all the 
chaukiddrs of the civil station arc drawn from this tribe, who, for 
the consideration of five rupees per month, waive their ee 
of house-breaking. So far fixed has this disereditable black-maul 
become that the police virtually recognise it, and in one or two cases 
where a rash resident attempted to dispense with the services of a 
chaukiddr his house was promptly plundered. Such at least is the 
idea in Delhi. There is perhaps some difference of morality in 
favour of the Gdjars round about Tigéon, as compared with the men 
of the hills) The canal (curious fact) has rendered cattle-lifting more 
difficult, as its banks in Ballabyarh tahsil are rather steep, and the bed 
lies low, and the Gijar cannot easily get the cattle he 1s driving off 
across it except at the bridges, which of course delays his operations 
and increases the chance of their being detected. Tigaon has a 
very heavy chaukiddri-tax to pay. 

A more pleasing subject isthe Brahmin. He is not a first-rate 
agriculturist, but far better than the Gijar, and in character he is 
quiet and peaceable, honest and not much given to litigation. The 

verb says of him, however, rather unfairly: “It 1s as common 
for a Brahmin to do ill, as it is for famine to come im the Baga 
tracts," (i.e. the dry tracts toward Bikanir and Sirsa.) Yet his 
general peaceableness is testified by the admonitory rhyme :— 
* It is a bad thing for a Brahmin to wear a knife.” 

There is a tribe, called Tagahs, originally Brahmins, but who da 
not now intermarry with them. They say that they differ from the 
Brahmin only in not habitually collecting alms, which they have given 
up (tydg-dena), and hence their name. As Hindus they are fair 
cultivators, but when made into Muhammadans they, as is usual, 
deteriorate. The Tagahs are found mainly in Sane but there is 
Fatehpur Tagah in the south of Ballabgarh. The Brahmins are 
ihitead. pretty fairly over the district, Their largest village is Tilpat 
in Ballabgarh, but they are co-sharers with Jats in the first class 
estates of Bhatgaon and Murthal in Sunipat, and in other places, 
The Ahirs are of some importance, Their tradition claims for them 
a Rajput origin, and the story goes that, when the incarnation of 
Krishn took place in Bindriban, some demon carried off the cattle 
of an ancestor of the tribe, and also the man himself while tending 
them. Krishn, by his omnipotence, created a man for the purpose 
of tending the cattle, and brought back the cattle for him to take 
eare of, and his descendants were henceforth to be called Ahir. 
This is a curiously Irish story, and does not deal well with the 
original herdsman ; but another tradition steps in to add that the 
defeated and disappointed demon, when he saw his evil intentions 
thwarted, brought back the abducted cattle-driver, so that he and 
Krishn’s man have between them to account for the tribe. Its 

t representatives are a quiet, orderly set of men, first-class cul- 
tivators, and pee: unobjectionable to a degree hardly equalled 
by any other class. Yet the proverb, (made probably long ago), 
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Chapter TIT, D. is fiercer on the Ahir almost than on any tribe —“ Don't rely 
: than and (actas (UU & Jackal, the /émp (a kind of grass ), or an Ahir, but endure a 
: Tribes gid Castes ick from a Rajput, or froma hill, (i, a stumble,)":—and still 
Pamilles. worse: “all tribes are God's creatures; but three kinds are merciless ; 
when a chance occurs they have no shame, a whore, a banyd, and an 
Ahir." Their villages lie mostly near Najafgarh, where they have 
quite —- colony ; but there 1s also a smaller set of Ahir villages 

I 






near Badli. 

Rajpits, The Rajputs in the district are for the most part scattered ; they 
are not good cultivators, but are not of great importance any way in 
Delhi. The Gaurwas in Ballabgarh have several villages near 


Ladhauli; they are said to be degenerate Rijpiits, who make second 
marriages (kardo or karéwa.) They are especially noisy and quarrel- 
some, but sturdy in build, and clanmish in darpaaieoe. The Chohans 
are more respectable than the Gaurwas, and are really Rajpiits, as 
they certainly are in most other places. They are the best cultiva- 
tors of the tribe, and are otherwise decent and orderly. They own a few 
villages near Delhi on the south, and there isa small colony of 
them near Jakhauli in Sunipat, where Manphul zdilddr is a Chohan. 
The following figures show the principal RaAjpat tribes, as returned 
at the Census of 1881 :— 
Subdivisions of Rajpits. 


NAME. NUMEER. NAME, NUMBER. 
Bhatti «+ 6,935 Ehichi . 6,100 
Panwdr . 866 Gaurwa o» 4,912 
Tinwar «. 1,088 Gor . 50D 
Jado «. 1,605 (rhalot ae bp 
Chohin «. 3,668 Sumiwat a. 1,354 
Rawat e. 1,323 
Mocs. The Meos are not numerous in Delhi, but they have a compact 


following in the south of Ballabgarh, having pushed up there from 
Merval For Schecter of this interesting tribe, reference may be 
made to the Gurgaon Gazetteer, 3 
Sayads. The Sayads are very few, but they hold, in proportion to their 
numbers, alarge extent of land, as there are several single proprietors 
who by themselves hold villages; as, for instance, Ahmad Shafi 
of Faridabad, who owns three villages in his own tehsil, and Alipur 
in that of Delht In Sunipat, too, there are several families, who 
hold their heads rather high, As cultivators they are worthless. 
Leading Families. The following families in the city of Delhi are worth notice :-— 
1. Mirza Suleman Shah's family and the ex-Royal family. 
Misin Muiniiddin’s family (Pir of the Kings.) 
Hakim Mahmtd Khan. 
Hakim Muhammad Husain Khan. 
Lalah Srikishan Das Gurwald4, Banker, Bania. 
Lalah Parasdas, Saraogi, Banker. 
Lalsh Jagannath Naharwala, Banker, Bania. 
Lalah Ramkishan Dads, Banker, Khatri. 
. alah Dharam Das. 
Mirza Suleman Shéh is descended from Emperor Farrukhsere. 
Before the Mutiny, Mirza Hidayat Afza alias Mirza [ahi Bakhsh 
was the leading member or head of the family. One of Mirza Iahi 
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Bakhsh's daughters was married to Mirza Fatehilmiilk, the last heir Chapter IIT, D. ~ 
apparent of the ex-King, who died before the Mutiny. Mirza Ilahi _. =e 
Bakhsh did good services to the British Government during the Mutiny, Tribes one ee | 
and was rewarded by the release of his estate, and got a pension of — Families. 
about, Rs. 1,200 a month ; he died in March 1878, and left.three sons. 1,.sin- Families. 
Mirza Suleman Shah, the eldest, whois now the head of the family, — sa 

and gets half the pension of his father, and is also in possession of a 
jégir in village Aghwanpdr. The second son, Mirza Suraya Jah, 
gets Rs. 300 a month out of the pension of his father, and is 

married to the daughter of the ex-Nawab of Tank. The third son 

or the youngest, Mirza Ikbal Shah, gets Rs. 150 a month out of the 

pension of his father. Amongthe members of the ex-Royal family, 

za Farkhinda Jamal, son of Mirza Fatehilmaulk, the heir appar- 
ent of the ex-King and grandson of Mirza Ilihi Bakhsh by the 
mother’s side, is worth notice. He gets a pension of Ks. 161 from 
Government. 

Mitn Muinndidin 1s descended from Shah Nizamiddin, Aurangs 

badi, who was Pir of Alamgir I. The most famous saint of this 

family was Maulané Fakhruddin, Pir of Shah Alam ; his followers 
are in very large numbers in the Panjab, Shah Suleman Sahab was 
one of his Khalifas, who was avery famous Pir in the frontier dis- 

trict of Dera Ghazi Khan, whose son Mian Ala Bakhsh is still alive 
and much revered. Maulana Kutbiddin, son of Maulana Fakhr, was 
the Pir of Akbar Shah IJ, and Maulana Ghulam Nasiruddin alias 

Kale Sahab, son of Maulana Kutbiddin, was the Pir of the ex-Kin:; 
Rahadur Shah. After the death of Mian Kale Sahab, Mian Nizamud- 
din was the head of the family. Mian Kale Sahab had four sons, 
Nizamuddin and Muinuddin by the first wife, and Wajiuddin and 
Kamaluddin by the second wife, who was a princess of the Mughal 
family. Mian Nizamuddin had a jégir in idarabad, Dekkan, to 
which Mian Muinnddin has succeeded. The other twosons have 
a separate jdgir in Haidarabad. Wajiuddin is dead, and Mian 

Kamaludin is im possession of it, This family is highly revered by 


all classes. 

Hakim Mahmid Khdn—Khwoja Muhammad Kasim and 
Klacaja Muhammad Hashim, the ancestors of Hakim Mahmud 
Khan, came from Kashghar with the Emperor Babar, settled 
in Haidarabad, Dekkan, and died there. In the reign of Akbar the 
reat, Mulla Ali Kari and Mulla Ali Datid were invited to Agra or 
Akbarab4d, and were the most learned men of Akbar’s Darbar. 
Up to the present day these two Mullis are considered great 
authorities because of the commentaries which they wrote in Arabic 
on difficult ancient books and physics. Hakim Fazal Khan, son of 
Mulla Ali Dadd, was the first man of the family who became a 
asia and was a famous physician of Akbar's Court. 

kim Muhammad Wasal Khan was ph hones to Aurangzeb. His 
two sons, Muhammad Akmal Khan and Muhammad Ajmal Khan 
got a jdgir of two lacs a year in the Patna district, and a 
monthly pay of Rs. 3,000. After Akmal Khan's death, his son _ 
pen Cage Khan got a pikes eight eee Palra, 
Mukimpir, &., in the parganas of Panipat and Sunipat, aggregat- 
ing in value Rs, 25,000. Hakim Sharif Khan in biaecld age, and 
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in the reign of Sh&h Alam, got his jigir transferred to his six sons; 
and the senad has the signature of the British authorities, which 


Hakim Sharif Khan, the British Government confiscated the jdgir 
and gave a pension to his six sons in lieu of it. Hakim Sadik Ali 
Khan, the son of Sharif Khan, besides this pension had three jigir 
villages in the Mirath District—Dasna and two others. Hakim 
Sadik Ali Khin had three sons—Ghulam Muhammad Khan, 
Mahmadd Khan and Murtaza Khan. Ghulam Muhammad Khan is 
dead. Hakim Mahmiid Khan is now the head of the family ; he 
is afamous physician. He is a man of great learning, and is 
descended from a family of high esteem in the courts of the Mughal 
emperors. 

Hakim Muhammad Husain Khdn traces his descent from 
Nawab Khan Khanan Mahabat Khan, a great personage in the 
rein of Akbar the Great. The Hakim’s grandfather, Hakim Razi 
Khan, was a famous physician in Shah Alam’s time. The Hakim's 
father and eldest brother, Fakhruddin Hasan Khan and Razinddin 
Hasan Khan, were great physicians in the court of the last Mughal 
king. Hakim Muhammad Hussain Khan is a native physician of 
renown in the city, and is an honorary magistrate in the city. 

Lala Sri Kishan Dds, Gurwala, Banker, belongs to an old family of 
bankers in the city, which is well known in every part of India 
and in other countries. The ancestor of this family who got the name 
of Gurw4l4 was Lal Radha Kishan, In 1732 when Ried Shah 
Abdali invaded India this family first came into notice, and has since 
continued famous. Lala Radha Kishan had nine sons—{ 1) 
Bahadur Singh, (2) Zaokiram, (3) Sheonath, (4) Mohkam Singh, 
(5 Jagannath, (6) Magniram, (7) Kedarnath (8) Girdhari Lal. and 
(9) Khushal Rai ; of these nine the first five died without Issue, OF 
the sixth, there is one son, Shankar Das, living; of the seventh 
there is one son, Kalli Mal, living; of the eighth there is one 
Munnaji living: but all these are of no importance. The present 
family is descended from the youngest son, Khushal Rai, whose son was 
Mathra Dis, His son was Bakhshi Ram, whose son was Ramji Das. 
Narain Das was the son of Ramji Das, and adopted Srikishna Das, 
who is now the head of the family. They were all famous and 
wealthy bankers. The present head of the family is a lad of about 
15 years of age, 

Lald Paras Das—This man is the head of the old Saraogi 
Banker family. His great grandiather Lalé Harsukh Rai did good 
service to the British Government in the reign of Shah Alam. He 
built the famous Jain temple at Delhi which cost him eight lacs of 
rupees. For the good services of Lal4 Harsukh Rai, his son Shugan 
Chand got a jdgir of three villages, Alipur, &c., from the British 
Government in Lord Lake's time, for which the Laldé possesses a 
sanad?, His father, Girdhar Lal, did good service in the Mutiny, 
for which he possesses very good certificates ; Lala Paras Dis isa 
well educated and respectable man, and a man of | ye property. 
__,falé Dharam Dds, Banker—Gulab Rai was the head of the 
family, who 200 years ago rose to some importance, He came from 


the Saharanpur district and settled in Delhi. He had two sons, 
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Mehr Chand and Megraj. The present family is descended from 
Mehr Chand. His son Totaram had four sons, Sewaram, Sangam 
Lal, Mathra Das, Salig Ram. Lali Saligram left four sons, Lala 
Dharm Das, Lala Bhagwan Das, Lala Ajyuddhia Parshad, and Lala 
Ishri Parshad. Lala Saligram was the Treasurer of Government Trea- 
suries in the Delhi Division. A few years ago the four brothers divid- 
ed the property and separated. Lala Dharm Das, the eldest, may be 
considered the head of the family, though Lala Ishri Parshad, the 
youngest, is at present the Government Treasurer in the three dis- 
tricts of the Delhi Division. Lala Saligram and Mathra Das did 
good service to Government in the Mutiny and got Wazirptir village 
in jégir, which has lapsed on their death, but proprietary right im 
94 desteas in this village still continues. z | 

Lala Jagan Nath, Nahrwala, Banker—This man is the head 
of an old banking firm of Delhi. The first man of importance in 
this family was Lala Moti Ram ; his son Lala Khushali Ram and _ his 
grandson Makkhan Lal were rich bankers. Makkhan Lal's son, Lala 
Ramji Mal, served Government in the Commissariat Department at 
the time of the Bharatpur and the first Kabul wars, for which the 

Lala possesses testimonials, Lala Ramji Mal's son, Lala Narain Das, 
was a banker of some renown and great wealth. Lalah Jagan Nath, 
son of Narain Das, has closed the banking firm but 1s wealthy. 
He is respected in the city and leads a quiet life. 

Lala Ramkishan Das, Banker.—The first men of any impor- 
tance in this family were Lala Pala Mal and Mutasaddi Mal, who used 
to supply shawls, &c., to the ex-king’s Toshakhina and were renowned 
brokers. Lala Chhinna Mal, son of Mutasaddi Mal, rose to some 
eminence, and after the Mutiny was appointed Municipal Commuis- 
sioner and Honorary Magistrate and got the title of Kai and a reward 
from Government for his good services in the Mutiny. He died in 
January 1570, and was succeeded by Lala Umrao Singh, who got his 
place as Municipal Commissioner and Honorary Mayistrate, and got 
the title of Rai Bahaddr at the time of the Imperial Assemblage 
in 1877. Kai Bahadir Umrao Singh died in 1579. He was a clever 
man; he erected some machines in his house and constructed some 
electric telephones for the Delhi Police Stations. 

fala Kam Kishan Das succeeded Rai Bahadir Umrao Singh 
as head of the family and is an Honorary Magistrate. This family 
is considered the wealthiest in the city. 

The principal families in Sunipat are: (Ist) the Sayad family of 
‘Sunipat; (2nd) the Brahman family of Gadi Brahmanan, and a 
‘Brahman family of Sunipat, 

Sayad Muhammad Zak's ancestor, Sayad Muhammad Yusuf, 
is said to have been the Pir of Shah Alam, whose son Muhammad 
‘Islam Khan was the Governor of Gujrat, Sayad Muhammad Zaki, 
who 1s sixth in descent from him, is a landed proprietor and jdgirddr, 
and isa man of some influence among the Mulasinadain of the 
town of Sunipat. 

Kanwar Prithi Singh,—His great grandfather Sheo Nath Singh, 
rose to eminence in the reign of Shah Alam, and got the title of 
Raja with a small jagir which has descended to Prithi Singh, who 
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ee service to Government during the Mutiny and got some 
land in the town of Sunipat as mdf. Prithi Singh 1s a landed pro- 
prietor and jdéai-ddr in Sansa and a man of some influence. 
Pandit Wazir Chand—His grandfather Pandit Ganeshi Ram, 
was aman of influence in Sunipat. His son Pandit Nanak Chand 
served Government as thanadar, ziladdr and Deputy Collector of 
the Western Jamn4 Canal. During the Mutiny Nanak Chand 
did good service tothe British Government, for which he got a 


Jjigir of three villages—Mughalpur khurd, Hareoh and Jhanjhauli, 


worth Rs. 3,000. After his death half the jégfr continues to his 
son Pandit Wazir Chand, who is now an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the Punjab. Pandit Wazir Chand's cousin, Dewan Singh, 
is a Deputy Collector on W.J. Canal, Hansi Division, 

The principal families in Ballabgarh fahsél are :— 

(1.) The ex-Raja Nahar Singh’s family. 

(2.) The Sayad family of Moihna. 

(3.) The Sayad family of Faridabad. 

(4.) The Shekh family of Faridabad. 

The ea-Raja of Baillatgarh’s family.—This was a Jt family 
of Got Tawatia of Alawalpur. (See Chapter VI). 

Mir Ashraf Ali of Moithna—His ancestor Sayad Shahabuddin, 
came with Shahabuddin Ghori from Gurdez and was appointed Govern- 
or of Kara Manakpur, where he settled. One of the family, Sayad 
Chhajju, inhabited Bhaunkar in the Gurgaon district, As the om 
increased, one Muinuddin founded Moina after his name, whic 
has been corrupted into Moihna, the present name of the village. 
Sayad Afzal Ali, grandfather of Sayad Ashraf Ali, entered the Indian 
army and was a resalddr. He left two sons, Mir Hidayat Ali and 
Mir Jafir Ali. They were both resalddrs in the Indian Army. Du- 
ring the Mutiny Mir Hidayat Ali and some of his relations who were 
also in the army were on leave. They assisted the British officials 
who came to their village during the Mutiny with Mr. W. Ford, the 
Collector of Gurgaon, and escorted them safe to Delhi, and joined 
the British Army on the Ridge, for which loyal services Mir Hidayat 
Ali, Resaldar Sardar Bahadir, got the village of Moihna in jig, 
Many of his relations are still in the army. Sayad Barkat 
Ali, his nephew, is a resalddr. Mir Masum Ali, his other ne hew, 
was an Inspector in the Salt Customs Department and has 
retired on pension. Mir Ashraf Ali is the present head of the family, 
and the jagir continues in his name. 

Mir Alimad Shafi of Fariddbdd—tThe ancestor of this family, 
Sayad Afzal Ali, was called from Bokhara by the Emperor Jahangn 
at the request of Sayad Murtaza alias Shekh Farid, the focmaen 
of Faridabad town, and settled in Faridabad. He got a mdji of 
400 ¢ighas of land with two wells and a large garden. Since then 
the family has lived in Faridabad. Some of the family have served 
in Raj Bharatpir in respectable posts, Mir Iftikhar Ali. still gets 
& pension of Rs, 50a month from the Bharatpdér Raj. Mir Amjad 
Ah, Resaldar, the last head of the family, was in the Indian Army 
and did good service during the Mutiny. For his loyal service he 
received three villages in the Bulandshahr district, He also bought 
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several vill: in the Delhi district, He wasa Resaldér Major 

ardar Bahaddr in the Indian Army. He died about six years a 
His son, Mir Kasim Ali, who was an Honorary Magistrate in the. 
city of Delhi, died at the same time, and was succeeded by his son 
Ahmad Shafi, a minor, who is now the head of this family, and the 
owner of a large landed property in the Delhi district, and of three 
villages in the Bulandshahr district. — 

Shekh Abdurrasul of Fariddhdd—His ancestor Kazi Malik 
Ali, who is said to have been the head Kazi of Herat, came 
to India in the reign of Ghidsuddin Balban, settled in Panipat, 
and got ajdjir. He was the founder of the Ansari family of 
Panipat. The Faridabad Shekh family is a branch of the 
Ansari family of Panipat. Muhammad Azam, one of the 
family, was the Governor of Mirath: Shekh Shakarulla, the grand 
son of Muhammad Azam,came to and settled in Faridabad, 
and got an assignment of some land and two wells. When the 
Rajis of Ballabgarh became powerful, one of this family, Shekh 
Rahimulla, got the post of Treasurer under Raja Hira Singh. 
Shekh Rahimulla had three sons, Abdulla, Amanulla and Kudrat- 
ulla. Shekh Abdulla was also Treasurer in Ballabgarh Raj. One 
of his sons, Ghulam Haidar, was resalddr in the Indian army, and for 
his faithful services got a mdi of 4,000 bighas of land in village 
Talwa, district Sirsa, which still continues, His son Abdulghani is 
an Assistant Commissionor in the Rawalpindi district. One 
of the grandsons of Shekh Abdulla, Abul Hasan, was a tahsilddr 
in Oude and has now retired on a pension. Sheikh [ahi Bakhsh, 
the eldest son of Shekh Amanulla, was in Raj Ballabgarh, and was 
a rail from the Raja in the Court of the British Resident at Delhi, 
and was an influential man in Faridabad. Shekh Abdurrasul, the 
youngest son of Shekh Amanulla, served the Government as thdndddér, 
talilddr and Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab, and has 
retired on a pension of Rs. 218 a month. He isthe present head 
of the family and holds some landed property in Faridabad. 

In the Delhi taksil there is one family of Jats of some impor- 
tance. The present head of the familyis Faujdar Baldeo Singh 
of Mitraun. This family is related to the Rajas of Bharatpur. 
Chaudhri Hukmi Singh of Mitraun was the first ‘man of this family 
who acquired influence among the swminddrs of the surrounding 
villages. His son Dayaram Hecne an important man. In the 
time of the Marhatta raids Dayaram got five villages in jégir from 
Sindhia, wiz. Kaloi, Salana, Salam, é&e., in the Rohtak district, and 
was subaof Rohtak, At an early period of the British rule he got 
Mitraun BE dak which is said to have continued till his death. 
Dayaram had four sons : (1) Thakurdas, (2) Mittar Sain, (8) Charan 
Singh, and (4) Lachman Singh. After Dayaram’s death the jdégir was 
confiscated, and his two sons, Thakir Das and Charan Singh, got 
respectable posts in the Bharatpiir Raj, and Charn Singh’s daughter 
was married to Balwant Singh, the Raja of Bharatpir; and the 
sons of the four brothers got high posts in the Raj. The 
principal of them were Ratan Singh, syn of Charan Singh ; Gopal 
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Chapter I, E. Singh, son of Mittar Sain, and Baldeo Singh, son of Lachman 

Se pt at Singh. Luchman Singh, the father of Baldeo Singh, enlisted in 

Bie ode ptacteamg the Indian Army as resaldar in the first Afghan campaign, and after 

bgt his return from Kabil remained in the army. During the Mutiny 

Luchman Singh was in the British forces before Delhi. His son 

Baldeo Singh and two nephews, Ratan Singh and Gopal Singh, 

did good service to the British Officers in Bharatpur, for which they 

gota jdgir. Baldeo Singh got Kharkhari rand in Delhi district ; 

| tan Singh and Gopal Singh got the villages Alta and Sawar in 

4 Bulandshahr district ; Baldeo Sin h, the present head of the family, 
} resides in Mitraun and is a landed proprietor. 
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SECTION E.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 

| TENURES. 

i Village tenures. . Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the 

various forms of tenure as returned in quinquennial ‘Table 
No. XXXITI of the Administration Report for 1878-79. But the 
accuracy of the figures is more thandoubtful. It is in many cases simply 
impossible to class a village satisfactorily under any one of the 
ordinarily ee ore tenures ; the primary division of rights between 
the main sub-divisions of the village following one form, while the 
interior distribution among the several proprietors of each of these 
sub-divisions follows another form which itself often varies from one 
sub-division to another. The following figures show the classi- 
fication adopted at the recent Settlement. -— 


Statement of Tenwres. 






TENURES. 
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The terms ‘ perfect’ and ‘imperfect,’ or, as they are sometimes 
used * pure’ and ‘ mixed ,’ deal with the degree of separation only, not 
with the degree of thoroughness or uniformity of the principle govern- 
ing that separation; so that the classification does not tell as much 
as could be wished No difference for example is marked by it 
between the thorough going pattiddri Village, and a village in 
which, though its primary divisions of farafs, pattis or pands 
are based on ancestral shares, the individual proprietors of 
each pattt among themselves hold by bhayackdra, te., base their 
tenure on possession. Yetsuch a difference scoms quite as important 
as the fact of there being, or not being, common land caAraied: 


“Delhi District, : 
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A farther sub-division of pattidari villages as follows may therefore Chapter ITI, EB, 

1,—Thoroughgoing, #¢., a5 between terafs, and in the terafs, ties and Tenures, © 

as between proprictors, also paftiddri — ,,, es roe 
2.—As to primary divisions pattiddri ; and within those divi- : Village Tenures, 

pions bhdyachdra (vulgo pattiddri bhdyachdra): ... 147 
4,—As to primary divisions pdttiddri ; within those divisions 

caminddri bilijmal — 4) ie eae ba’ 

Total 4 (889 


The 26. zaminddri wdhid villages are distributed as follows :— 
in Delhi 9; in Sunipat 2; in Ballabgarh 15. Of the nine Delhi 
villages, four belong to Government, Andhauli, Kaithwara, Khan- 
drat Kalin and Shakarpur, but the last-named has disa peared 
under the diluvion of the river, The others are Hamidpur, hanncs 
Kuraini, Khor Punjab, and Sikandarpur, In Sunipat, the two 
villages are Harsina Kalan and Bahdlgarh. In Ballabgarh, Govern- 
ment owns four entire villages, Sagarpur, Sihi, Shi i 
and Yahyanagar, and the eleven others are Tajpur, Karnhera, 
Majhaoli, Ballabgarh, Daulatdbad, Sahopura, Maujpur, Bagh Ghalib, 
Tilori Bangar, Chirsi and Chandaoli. The last three have been 
recently purchased by the family of Amjad Ali of Faridabad, as is 
noted under the section dealing with Government property. Not one 
of these villages is held by Muhammadan donces from the Delhi 
emperors. The title in each case is very recent, and indeed rarely 
is any right found going further back than the Mutiny, and not a 
; represent gifts from Government for services done at that 
critical time. _. a er 

As the river runs down on one side of the whole length of the iparian custom, 
district, the yearly di-alluvion work forms an important feature of 
the revenue administration. The Jamna, however, is not nearly so 
violent or capricious as the Panjab rivers generally speaking are, 
and its incursions are rarely salah or unforeseen. There are al- 
together 92 villages in the district at present bordering on the 
stream ; 241n Sunipat; in Delhi 24: and in Ballabgarh 44. Tha 
boundary for revenue purposes throughout is the deep stream of the 
river, but for proprietary right the custom is various. In Sunipat 
for all the 24 villages, the deep stream determines the property 
(machha sit); in Delhi only seven use this rule; in the remaining 17 
villages, the proprietor wt his land whether on this side the stream 
or not (mu'aiyan-xl-hadd), Ballabgarh, nine follow the deep stream, 
and $5 the fixed boundary. In only two cases is it the practice in 
such circumstances for the community to compensate the proprietor 
by the gift of village common land. In one the 1 cuniary loss of 
having to pay the revenue is borne by the village. byes the pro- 
ee be In compensation land (if any) recovered from the river. 

‘Six the unfortunate is given leave to cultivate the common land 
as a tenant. | 

Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or shareholders Proprietary tenures, 
and the gross area held in property under each of the main forms of 
é nure, and also gives detatia for large estates and for Government 
grants and similar tenures. The figures are taken fromthe quinguen- 
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for the Administration Report of 1878-79. 


B..nial table orig n 
“, The eucy 6 the figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful; in- 


deed, land tenures assume s0 many and such complex forms in the 
Panjab that it is impossible to classify them successfully under a few 
general headings, | 

Besidesthe ordinary proprietary right, as represented by the right 
to engage for the Government revenue, there are in six villages in 
Ballabgarh superior proprietors, who take a percentage on the 
revenue paid by the diswahdars, but exercise for the most part no 
other right in the Despont: These villages are Phaphundah, Digh, 
Tajupur, Ajraunda, Alipur and Sadpura, and the percentages paid in 
them to the superior proprietors [ malikén) are diverse, vary- 
ing in amount from 5 per cent. to 10 percent. Full particulars will 
be found im a statement embodied in Mr. Maconachie's report. 

Table No, XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and the 
gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as they 
stood in 1878-79, while Table No. XXI gives the current rent-rates 
of various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. But the accuracy 
of both sets of figures is probably doubtful; indeed, it is impossible 
to state general rent-rates which shall even approximately represent 
the letting value of land throughout a wholo district, 

The land held in cultivation by tenants throughout the district 
is 179,992 acres, or 3467 of the whole cultivation. This leaves 
339,425 acres, or 65°33 percent, forthe personal or £iud-kasht tenure 
of the proprietors. This average proportion, however, is not sustained 
in some parts, and indeed depends much on caste and traditional habit 
Where there are tenants with right of occupancy, of course the facts 
are rendered obscure, as referring to a state of things perhaps long 
ago, or modified by adventitious influences that we cannot accurately 
estimate, But the proportion of land held by tenants-at-will is 
more significant, and shows in several ways how the close proprietor- 
ship of the land works, Here will be found a small body of proprie- 
tors not apparently possessing the physical vitality to multiply 
sufficiently to furnish cultivating proprietors for the whole cultivated 
area of the village : there, perhaps in the very next vil the 
robust virility of the proprietary stock asserts itself by atfording 
pahi-kdsht (non-resident) tenants all round to the neighbouring 
estates. So long hasthis been going on that not unfrequently the | 
proprietors of one village are tenants with night of occu 
in another. The Jitis largely khud-kdsht, touse a convenient abbrevi- 
ation of expression ; his strong working hands are loth to let any 
of his holding ; while the Maheaneaden especially the Sheikh, is 
willing to eat a little less and let his museles lie at rest. This is one 
of the principal causes of the considerable variation in the propor- 
tions held by proprietor and tenant tively in different parts, 
Near Delhi, this proportion is often ; of the village cultivation ; 
while, in some Jat villages of the more prosperous and healthy 
kind, the whole area is in the hands of the owners with the excep- 
tion LS a few acres, 

j é principal facts regarding the rent and cultivation of land 
in the district, as ascertained at the recent Settlement are given. 
on the next page. ‘ 
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* These Sirures indicate yeoants paying rent per bipha, 


The question of right of occupancy for the tenant is an important Occupancy right, 
one in this district, and it is rendered somewhat more difficult by the 
historical fact of the transfer of this part of the country to the Punjab 


in 1857. Mr. 


Maconachie, the Settlement Officer, writes :— 


“Tt may be well to record my experience gained in the Settlement, that 
the people themselves never here any clear and definite idea of a right 


of occupancy on the part of any tenant. I wish, and most earnestly urge, 
that it should not be presumed, because the district was subject to the 
Revenue Board at Allahabad, that the 12 years’ rile a3 it is commonly 
called should hold good. The question should, in the absence of specific 
law, be treated as one of local custom, and each case decided on its merits 
with reference to this, It is easy to show that the hard and fast application 
of the 12 years’ rule would land us in difficulties. There is no reason why 


on this principle 


right of occupancy should be given to those, or acknowledged 


in those only who have held the land in question for 12 years previous 


bo the mutiny. 


before the mutin 


1857 


If the 12 years’ rule was binding in the Delhi territory 
y, I can see no reason why it should not be held as binding 
and 1868, ie., between the date of the mutiny and 


consequent transfer of Delhi to the Punjab, and the passing of the Panjab 


Tenancy Act, 


It would, therefore, include all thoze in possession for 12 


years previous to 1868, which is pretty mach the same as saying that all 
“persons who have cultivated since the mutiny are oecupancy tenants, I 
do not hesitate to say that this conclusion, if practically adopted, would 
un strongly against the local ideas of tenant right, even those of the 
enants themselves ; as very few would be unscrupulous enough to assert 
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or prejudiced enough even to think, such a title sufficient to give the right 
of occupancy. Such a conclusion would also ina very material degree stulti- 


“fy the laborions enquiry recently made into the sfefus of tenants in the 


Government villages in Ballabgarh, as the gift of occupancy right was there 
limited (and aa I think with sufficient indulgence) to those who had been 
cultivating 12 years before the mutiny. This rule which has of itself deter- 
mined the large majority of these cases on Government estates, was adopted 
after careful discussion, and was intended to be something more liberal than 
actual law required.” 

The size of the holdings of this class of tenants is smaller inSunipat 
than in Delhi, and in Delhi than Ballabgarh, and though the aver- 

e difference is not much, the aggregate is very considerable ; so 
that Ballabgarh, which has a cultivated area of only 158,151 acres, 
as against 153,134 in Sunipat, shows 28,494 acres as held with right 
of occupancy as against 9,315 only in the northern tahsil, Delhi 
with a cultivated area of 172,810 17,685 acres. The reason of 
this larger proportion in Ballabgarh is found in the liberal treat- 
ment by Government of tenants in the villages confiscated from the 
Raja of Ballabgarh, and this perhaps may also account for the 
larger average of area. The number of occupancy tenants who pay 
in kind is very small; indeed, except in Delhi, they hardly exist at 
all; and in many parts It is an argument put forward in litigation 
against a tenant's claim to the mght of occupancy that he pays m 
kind, and this is said without any reference to the Tenancy Act, 
The immense majority of the class pay at revenue rates of the vil- 
lage, except when the rent has been raised by judicial decree, and 
this is not often the case. 

Tenants-at-will also very often pay at revenue rates, in fact, 
from a reference to the figures of the foregoing statement, it 
will be evident that there must be at least 20,000 holdings~ pay- 
ing nothing more than this. In other words, with regard to some 
7 per cent. of the whole cultivated area of the district, the social 
economy so arranges itself that a proprietor gets no return from his 
land; and does not find it to his advantage to evict a tenant who 
pays only the Government revenue. This is suggestive as to the 
stage of competition reached by the community, and the degree in 
which rigid political economy can be considered applicable to it. 
There is no great difference in the size of holdings of tenants-at-will 
as compared with those of occupancy tenants, though in each tahsil 
they are slightly smaller. 

The commonest form of rent* paid by tenants-at-will, when it 
is something more than mere revenue, 1s a lump sum for the holding, 
called chakotd. This, though generally lower than what might be 
thought a full rent, often reaches a considerable figure, especially in 
valuable lands near towns, and in a lesser degree in the | 
villages, In such places social attrition is greater, and the bonds of 
enstom are in this respect looser than in the more secluded parts. 
Other modes found less commonly are, by revenue. rates plus mali- 
Lind (or landlord's fees) at so. much per cent. on the revenue, or by a 


* Zabel mites are not common; though they are take sometimes for sugarcane, 
and other high cropa, But they are not important, and the rates given in the table 


lump sum per bighd (bighert), which then without reference to per- Chapter IIT, EL 
centages includes the revenue. Thus in not afew vi ea rupee SS ae 
the kachd bight is taken on all land cultivated by the tenant, a Village Communi 
pretty good sum on a large extent of land. Nothing is more in- tent $a tee Ge 
teresting in the agricultural-system of the district than to watch the > 
slow, unconscious, and so to say half-blind way in which the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant are adjusting themselves in accordance 
with the progress and development of the country, the comparative 
increase of intelligence among even the zamfnddrs, and the general 
rise in prices which is so important a feature of agricultural ies 
of the past twenty years. 
Rent in kind is far oftenest } of the produce, and this after Bent in kind, 

the 4aménes or village menials have taken away their dues. Next to I, 
= (panjdé) is the most common proportion. A kin of natural 
equity gives the lower rate of 4 on land newly broken up, or even 
less than this. One-half is very rarely taken. Near Sunipat may 
be noticed a very interesting compromise between the equity of 
sharing the produce, and the convenience of taking in cash. his 
is called locally ijérd, and may be defined as a sievatuntion mM grain. 
Thus every field held by the tenant is estimated according to its 
known capacity, andon it a quantity of grain is fixed as rent. 
It differs radically from batdi in that it is known and fixed, and thus 

ives no occasion for the bickering disputes that so often rise at the 
aistsinia of the crop. It also differs of course from zahé¢ in not be- 
ing cash. The grain rent is generally, but not.necessarily, the crops 
grown in the current season. 






The figures in the margin show Village officers, 
the number of villa ofboes in the a 
several fahsils of the district. The 
head-quarters of the zails, together 
with the leading tribes in each, are 
| shown on the next page. 

The satlddért system was first introduced at the recent Settlo- Zaildére, 
ment. It was strongly opposed by the local officers on the ground | 
that no natural leaders existed among the people, and that to 
select and put into authority over the rest any one from among 
equals would breed ill-feeling and bad blood. But the Government 
overruled these objections, and directed that as far as practicable 
“representative men” should be “raised up by methods, consistent 
with the social phase of the population,” and care should be “taken 
to connect the zailddrs with such popular institutions as may exist 
or may survive, such as tribes which have not lost their cohesion or 
tappits of the chracter to be found im Karn4l.” 

With reference to. the objections raised by his predecessor in 
the Settlement as to the unpopularity of the appointments, Mr. 
Maconachie writes :— | 

“Tt ig satisfactory to be able to note that most if not all of this seems 
to have been occasioned by the fear that a new tax was to be imposed for 
the remuneration of the zailddrs, There remains perhaps an uneasy feel. 
ing that a new Adéim has been appointed, which in the popular mind in- 
volves the danger of new trouble; but on the whole it may be said that 
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there is now no strong local feeling against the system on the part of the 
mass, while among the more intelligent zaminddére the object and scope of 
the appointments are understood, and to a very fair extent appreciated. 
A good deal of excited feeling doubtless has boon raised, and possibly old 
quarrels or the remembrances of them have revived so far as the interchange 
foes of an angry recapitulation of the demerits and misfortunes of opponents 
in the candidature, But this seems ephemeral and in reality harmless; the 
natural inclination of the people to acquiesce in any established order of 
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things will almost certainly agsert itself, ani matters will become as th 


were, with « considerable gain to Government of a body of men, the most 
influential and the most intelligent of the agricultural class, attached in a 


convenient and elastic way to Government service, and bound to render ¢iag and 


certain important revenue and social daties in consideration of what is to 
Government a very trifling payment, bat t> them a valuable honorarium.” 


With regard to the homogeneity of the zails, of which a list 


1s given above at page 88, the Delhi District, though there are 
per very strongly marked ¢appas, has certainly several 
seta o 


no 
villag whi ich “hang together,” and have toa certain rhe 
a feeling of kinsmanship. Among these may be mentioned the Jats, 
who have several well defined centres of local cohesion. There is 
the lange got or clan of the “Antals” in Sunipat Khddar, and 
in the Bangar there are two great divisions, Dahiyas and * Ahdlanas. 
The Tak Seroas again come in round about Rithdhaneh. In 
Delhi taksil the ties are not so apparent, but. local enquiry shows 
minor differences which are worth considering. In Ballabgarh thera 
is a Gijar division both near Mahrauli and Tigaon, all Hindés. In 
Sunipat there are Muhammadan Gijars also, Down in the south- 
west. corner are a colony of Meos who have pushed up from Mewat, 
Alongside of these larger divisions are smaller sets of villages, many 
consisting of only four or five, some of two or three: and if a 
candidate secures the suffrages of such a small community, he 
sometimes lays claim to be considered a popular leader. The 
number of zails in the district is 44 in all. The total amount of the 
inams which have been fixed asa deduction of one per cent. from 
the revenue, is Ra 8,473, which gives an average of nearly 
Rs. 193 for each zailddr This is ucted from the announced 


ama. 

Ald lambarddrs or chief headmen, were first appointed at 
different times during 1878 and 1879. The same controversy was 
raised on this question as on the zai/ddr appointments, and settled 
in the same way. Government held that the advantages out- 
weighed the objections, which appeared likely to be only ina small 
egree real As a partial compromise, however, it was directed 
that ald lambarddérs should be appointed only in villages where 
there were three or more headmen. The one percent. allowed for 
their remuneration was, as with the zailddr indms, to be a deduction 
from the jema announced. Appointments were made in 349 vill 
and the average emolument for each is Rs. 16-7. Other particulars 
may be gathered from the statement at the top of next page. 
ares represent the body of headmen, and receive Government orders 
ithe frst imstance, though as regards the collection of the 
revenue they possess no special authority or responsibility, In 
addition to their one per cent, as chief Reacianes. they have as 
headmen of their own villages, five per cent. of the revenue for 
which they are responsible. 

The number of headmen has been stated at page 8&7. 
Two pomts are worthy of note—first that at the recent Settlo- 
ment women were sometimes found in bit ession of the office : 
and, _secondly, that im several cases ambardira have iene 
appointed out of the cultivating and not the proprietary body, 
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Statement of Ald-Lambardidara, Delhi District. 
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This last seems to have occurred in two ways: Firstly, in 
certain cases at the Regular Settlement of 1842 villages were 
farmed to cultivators in the village, the proprietary body not takin 
oe villages atthe rates then offered : whenthe next Settlementtoo 
p in 1872-80 these farmers reverted to cultivators, but were still 
allowed to hold their office. Secondly, in the case of villages that had be- 
come In one way or another property of Government,there beingno pro- 
pnetors, Government. fixed on certain cultivators, and put them 
on the same footing as /ambarddrs in villages owned by the samin- 
ddra. The pachotra or headman's dues, which is a cess of five per 
cent. in addition to the revenue, varies greatly in different villages, 
the largest in this district being Rs. 175 in Harsana Kalan, the 
smallest P.10in Arazi Sabapur. The average remuneration for a 
village headman is Rs. 18-10-11. 

Chaukidare are employed in the usual way throughout the 


district. Their total number is 908, giving an average of 1:12 men 
per vill The largest number is foundin Narela and Mahrauli, 


which enjoy the privilege of having 11 chaukiddrs each. The distri- 
bution among the taAsi/s is 301, Ballabgarh; 294 Delhi; 31 Sunipat. 
There are 44 villages which are not big enough to support a chawki- 
ddr alone by themselves, so their men do work for other villages also. 
Other facts are given below:-— 





1, Number of villages with one chaukidar cach w+ 499 
a. Ditto ditto two ditto a ae 
a, Ditto ditto three ditto oe 30 
4. Ditto ditta four or upwards es 28 
B. Willages in which, owing to the small population, no ar- 
rangements exist sae we OOF 
6, Villages provided for by Municipal Committees wae 
7. Villages without abddis os ewe 128 
TOTAL « 166 


which, with the 44 above noted, make up the 810 of the district. 
The most prevalent castes among the chaudiddrs are Shaikhs 133: 


Delhf District.) 
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Fakirs 97 : petted Ae Chiiras 84: Pathans 78: Gijars de is Chapter III, E. 
number of Shaikhs, Fakirs, Churas and Pathans are thus greatly dis-. ere 
proportionate to the Census numbers of these tribes among the | aeaiceal ao ee wena 
population of the district. The average pay per annum isin Ballabgarh yijace watchmens 
Rs 26-10-6, in Delhi Rs, 34-7-6 and in Sunipat Rs. 34-4-2, In some 
places they obtain also gifts at weddings, but this kind of perquisite 
is dropping out of fashion as not consistent with the social status 
engendered and fostered by the spirit of the times. In Delhi and 
Sunipat the Sich is always levied by a uniform rate on families 
throughout the village, excepting the widow, the needy, and the 
chiird, In Ballabgarh there is more variety: 195 villages follow 
the uniform rate ; 1n four the et neers pay more than the non- 
proprietors; in four it is the other way ; in twoit follows the revenue 
bok sin two more itis levied on the cultivated area; in four it is levied 


according to the means of the payer; while in six the banyds 
have to pay more than caminddrs, and in one es five sers prain 

are taken perhouse. Three are provided for by Municipal Com- 

mittees; eleven are too small to deserve the dignity of chawkidars ; 

and fifty-three have no dhddis, 

A system of agricultural partnership exists in the district under Agricultural part- 
which several land-owners club together, cultivate their joint land nerships. 
with their joint resources in the way of cattle and men, and 
divide the produce and pay the revenue in epee to the 
labour, animal or human, contributed by each, without re- 
ference to the areas owned respectively. The same principle is 
extended in part to landless labourers, who join in the cultivation on 
‘condition of receiving a share of the produce (excluding fodder) and ~ 

aying the same share of the revenue. These men do much of the 
Baden work. The partners in both cases are called s¢yis or sharers, 
the one without land being distinguished as a fi a sdft or sharer of 
his body. His ordinary share is froma fourth to fifth of the produce 
of one plough. . 

| en a labourer takes fixed payment, he is called a kamera. Kameras, 
He may be either an agricultural labourer pure and simple, paid by 
the day, month, or year, (see page 92 below) or he may receive a 
small share of the produce in addition to fixed wages. At Ganaur, a 
large village of Tagahs, the kameras receive one-fourth of the pro- 
duce or one-third, according as the proprietor or his family assists 
or not in the cultivation. The proprietor supplies the seed, bullocks, 
and gives the kamera one rdf daily, a pair of shoes and a few clothes, 
besides a share of the produce. The Aamera pays one-quarter or 
one-third of the revenue, When wages are paid in cash the usual 
amount is Rs. 24 with one refi daily, shoes and clothes. 


The village menials or kKamins are the following — Village menials, 
Chaméra, Naia. 
Chithras, Dhobia. 
Ehatia, Rakkas. 
Lohars, dhinwars or 
Katmbirs, Kahara, 


Chamdrs make shoes, weave cloth, and work as agricultural labour- 
ers. Those who work in the fields receive one-twentieth share of 
‘the produce, and one or two rélis daily on the days they work, They 


Village Communt- 


“Village menials, 


Agrienltural 
labourers, 


Petty village eran-- 
lees, 
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have alsoa right tothe skin and carcases of animals roar the 
lage. They give one-eighth share of the carcass to the Chihras. 
Chihras collect manure, and sweep the houses of the villages. 
Each has from ten to twenty houses under his charge, They receive 
one rott daily from each house, and a few seers of grain at harvest 
tame. 

Khdtis make ploughs and all farm implements required by the 
villagers. They receive 20 seers grain at each harvest per plough, — 

ra make the iron work of ploughs, and also iron tools, such 

as khurpds, ganddsahs, be. Like the Khatis they receive half a 
maund of grain per plough each harvest, 

Kwmhdrs make earthen jars, vessels, &c., for which they receive 
payment in grain. Their remuneration is not fixed. 

dis do barber's work and also act as agents at betrothals 
and marriages, For barber's work they receive one roti. They have no 


fixed remuneration, but they receive from Rs. 4 to Rs, 20 at marr, 
The father of the bridegroom gives his adi Rs. 4, and from Ra. 5 to 
Rs. 20 to the Nai of the bride's father, 

Dholis do the village washing. They receive five seers of grain 
each harvest, also one rofi when on wash clothes, 

Sakkas, Jhinwars or Kahdra are water -carriors. They receive 
five seers of grain each harvest. | 

The subject of the employment of field labour other than that 
of the proprictors or tenants themselves, and the system of agricul- 
tural partnerships, are thus noticed in answers furnished by the 
District Officer, and inserted in the Famine Report of 1879 (page 
711 f.):— 

') ig customary for the agrioulturists to employ field labourers for (1) 
ploughing ; (2) weeding ; (3) guarding the ripening crops ; (4) eutting 
hem when ripe. They are generally paid in money, to a man two Annas, © 
woman 1 anna, a child of 12 to 15, one anna, excepting harvest time, 
when they are paid in grain of about the same value. Sometimes a man 
gets Rs. 2 a month, and his food for ploughing or guarding the crops. The 
persons usually so employed are of the Chamir, Koli, Agri, Dhaénak, 
Lode, and Sweeper castes, who have most of them no other means 
of sustenance than field labour. Some of them make shoes, mend 
harness, weave cloth, and otherwise supply the wants of the village popula- 
tion, but they are almost wholly dependent on what they receive from the 
cultivators as wages for field labour, Vay few inhabitants of the city of Delhi 
work in the field. The number of persons so employed may be put at about 
three per cent. on the total population, or five per cent. on the population out- 
sidethe town of Delhi. Such ficld labourers are not so indebted as the poorer 
cultivating proprietors, for they eannot easily borrow money, and for the 
same reason their subsistence between harvests in average years is more 
precarious, They do not generally get advances from the Village traders, 
nor do they live long on grain or money previously earned, though that does _ 
keep them going for some time after the harvest ; they work at the prepara- 
tions for the next harvest, or get an advance from the cultivator who regu- 
larly employs them.” | 
. ,, Lhe wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown 
in Table No. XX VII, though the figures refer to the labour market 
of towns rather than to that of lagen | , tne 

The last two lines of Table No. XVI show the number of per- 
sons holding service grants from the village, and the area so ‘held. 
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But the figures refer only to land held free of revenue, which is by 


ho means the only form which these grants assume. Sometimes the 


land is leased to the grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of See aad Peaeree 


payment of revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and - 

the revenue, making over the produce to the grantee ; while occasion- 
ally the grant consists of the rights of property in the land, which, 
subject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and 
the like, vest in the person performing certain specified services at 
such time and for so long as he performs them. These grants are 
most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition 
of, or in payment for, services rendered, to attendants at temples, 
mosques, shrines, or village rest-houses so long as they perform the 
duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, 
teachers at religious schools, and the like. 

_ These grants are known by the names dohli and bhondah, 
which are sometimes confounded, but should not be so, as they are 
really different ina material point. The dohli isa grant of land 
for cultivation made in return for religious services, such as attend- 
ance at a shrine, or giving water at a well, provided it be done by 
a Brahmin, fakir, or other holy person. A bhondah, on the other 
hand, is a grant of inferior degree, to persons of inferior degree, in 
return for ordinary menial services, and has no connection with 
religion: the bhondaddr is generally a chamadr, carpenter, bheestie 
or the like. If he does not do what is expected of him he is depriv- 
ed of the bhonddh land, A dohliddr, on the other hand, is not under 
this control, If he himself goes away, Fiving up the land, then it 
may be given to some one else, but not otherwise; although the idea 
of surrendering altogether the proprietary title is never entertained. 
This kind of village grant is a kind of muaji held from zaminadddrs, 
The dohili is eateally woiallce than the bhonddh, though neither is 
found over ten bighas in extent: the total extent of land held in 
dokli* and bhonddh is given below :— 


Tala. | Downt, 





Another characteristic incident of land tenure in the district is 
the reservation of wood-producing land in the shdmildt deh as 
an enclosure whence no fuel or wood is to be cut. This is ge- 
nerally connected with religion in the shape of a faffr's hut, or grave 
er areligious shrine; but sometimes no such religious element is 
observable, and in such cases the practice is probably due to the love 
of shady trees which not unnaturally is possessed strongly by the 








* The derivation of the name doAl/is said with some plausibility to be dolalf 


—two turns of furrows of the plough made over thus to religious use, Bhendal ia 
written in books sometimes 4 iwithalong‘a’ at the cud, but the silent ‘h’ is 
the mare correc t, | 
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zaminddr, In these vakhyds, as they are called (perhaps from 


_, takknd to hold, or keep), the prohibition against cutting or using 
mreg. the wood isno mere form of words. Asa rule indeed the people, 


with that faculty of docile obedience which is at once such a help 
and a trouble (when it degenerates, as so often is the case, into sla- 
vish adherence to custom) to the administrator, observe the social 
precept without asking more about it. But if a man transgresses 
ad cutting the wood, he is fined at different sums, generally twice 

e value of the wood If he does not pay, he is put out of 
caste, but, as a fact, the villagers say a fine is always paid without 
excuse. Money thus obtained is spent in charity. There are forty- 
six villages at least which thus preserve trees never to be cut. e 
common preservation of land for timber-growing ( the timber being ent 
at regular intervals) may be noticed here, though it is more an inci- 
dent of the management than of the tenure of land. In ninety 
villages this is done: the trees are generally kikar or van or dhdk 
and are cut at intervals of about five years. In some places the in- 
come thus derived is very considerable. | 

The dbddi, or village site is generally held’ in common, but the 
groundof each proprietor’s house practically belongs to him. As 
regards the important point of the rights of non-proprietors, which 
marks almost more than anything else the degree of development 
of the village into'a town, the practice is diverse. In 20 villages it 
is said (perhaps doubtfully ) that non-proprietors can sell their 
houses with the land on which they are built ; in 589 villages they 
may sell the materials ( malba) but not the site; and in 56 they can 
dispose of neither. In 13 cases it was found at attestation of the 
Administration Paper that the matter was in dispute: in eight villages 
no non-proprietors had houses. In one village, Bhaskaula in Ballab- 
garh, there is the curious compromise that those persons who, though 
not proprietors in thevillage itself, are proprietors in villages adjoming 
viz., Muazzimabad and Mohabatpur, may take away the malha but 
other non-proprietors may not. The remaining 123 villages have no 
dbddi,* The ‘20 villages where non-proprictors are said to be en- 
titled to sell the site of tines as well as the materials are thus dis- 
tnbuted: Sunipat 14; Delhi3; Ballabearh 3. Some of the places 
are no doubt towns where one would expect to find the rule thus, ey. 
Sunipat, Mahrauli, Faridibid and perhaps Bowana; but for little 
places like Kuraini, Sitaoli, Nawidah zer Najafgarh, and others, it 
is not easy to find an explanation. 

Table No. XXXTT gives statistics of sales and mortgages of land > 
Tables Nos. XXXIIT and XMNXXTITA show the operations of the 
Registration i, ree and Table No. XXXTX the extent of 
civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are exceeding- 
iy imperfect ; the prices quoted are very generally fictitious ; and any 
agures which we possess afford but fittle real indication of the 
economical position of the landholders of the district. The subject 
is discussed at some length at pages 332 /f of the Famine Report of 








* In Delhi 50, Ballabgath 3; Sunipst 20; and of these so far as is known 
never inhabited, Delhi 17, Ballabgarh 16, and Sunipat 3. About 16 it is pot 
known if they have ever had ddddis, ) 
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n forwarding these figures, the Settlement Officer wrote as 
follows :— 

_ * [epass on to the last matter on which report is required. The causes 
of indebtedness are not generally obscure; in order of importance they 
may generally be put as follows :— 
 (1.) Expenses of marriages and funerals. 

2.) Vicissitudes of season, as regards crops, 

(8.) Il-luck with cattle, or personal illness. 

(4. Severity of Government revenue. 

_ All these matters have often been dwelt on, and I am not likely to 
strike ont any thing new. The question of sumptuary laws will probably 
be considered ; perhaps too the idea of a rough assurance association to 
afford compensation in cases of death of cattle is not original. Both 
matters seem to me worthy of consideration Bnt I think it better to pass 
on to the last point, indebtedness caused by the severity of Government 
revenue. I think this uncommon, but I believe it exists, and more than 
anywhere else in the canal villages. Some of these have been paying Rs. 
$ on every cultivated acre for the last $0 years. Now this may be borne 
in fair years, though it is a great burden, and forces on a system of cultiva- 
tion which cannot but injure the land. Ent in bad years, or when water 
is scarce, or not given at the right time, the canal village is worse off than 
any. The canal irrigation, at the style in which it has been going on here 
for many years past, would, [ believe, ruin any land in time. It is of no 
use to say that the people are to blame for flooding their land so; their 
reply is cogent; we must do so to sustain the heavy Government demand ; 
inelasticity too of the canal water rent is against them, so that as a matter of 
fact, canal irrigation, which should be the most certain protection of a high 
average, and of that average from wide variations, often introduces an 
element of speculation into the matter, which would at first sight seem 
astonishing. The inference to be drawn seems to be that Government has 
not properly discharged its duties as joint trustee of the land with the 
gamindars.* Ii they have not discretion sufficient to prevent a far distant 
but surely coming destruction of the powers of the soil by a moderate use 
of the immense power of irrigation from canals, that duty and that respon 
sibility nevertheless remain with Government, The remedy is simple ; allow 
only moderate irrigation, and assess accordingly ; severity of revenue in 
other than canal villages is rare. The Government demand is inelastic, and 
we have failed to teach the people, as yet, to prevent the strain in bad years 
by forethought and thriftin good seasons, But the adjustment is generally 
accomplished, though in a clumsy and costly manner, The money-lender 
gives help in bad seasons, and is repaid in good; the greater cost is found 
in his exorbitant interest. If we push this further, we find that the “ middle- 
man” 18 numerous ; that it is favoured by superior intelligence and social 
custom. And this brings us to what perhaps ia not the greatest cause of in- 
debtedness, strictly speaking, but the greatest cause of imerease of indebted- 
ness, tiz., the gba of the denéa and money-lender over the zamindir. The 
subject is a well worn one, and it seems unnecessary to do more than, having 
noted the distinction above, to recor] my assent to the general opinion. 
Twenty years ago the canal villages were in the height of prosperity, pakke 
houses were built, the common funds of the proprietors often raised a sub- 
stantial traveller's house used as a village assembly room (the chaupdr or 
ceha*pal). The oxen, fed on sugar cane stalks, gur, and the abondant fod- 
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and in many places destroyed, atleast forthe time. The people, how- 
ever, do not easily come back to their primitive simplicity, and the comae- 
quence is that there is in the eanal-irrigated district a far greater amount of 
indebtedaess than there would have been, had the old circumstances of ex- 
penditure been unaltered. Still, where the canal has been used, and not 
abused, there is yet even a prosperity not equalled anywhere in the district. 
The holding of the canal proprietor is not generally larger than the ordinary 
size throughout the district, 12 to 13 acres ; but he gets richer crops, especi- 
ally sugareane, off the ground. In a large canal village, it is not uncom- 
mon to find amass of cultivation of this crop, sometimes 50, 75 or 10u 
acres standing together, with regularly-marked narrow-lanes, well fenced in, 
leading from one end to the other. Sugarcane is expensive alike for seed, 
planting, care while growing, and expressing when ripe. But it well repays 
the cost, and is in fact the great stand-by in those vi haces where it is grown 
Sugarcane is grown chiefly in the Khidir chak, and in some viDeuon feiss 
Bangar, but nowhere does it come to such a size a3 in the canal villages. 

“The other chaks have proprietors for the most part in moderate 
circumstances. The Kohi ehak probably is the poorest, and there the 
people are sometimes very low in their standard of living. The houses are 
mere sof thatch ; sometimes mod walla support the thatch ; the 
food consists mainly of the inferior grains, and the dress often is only a 
piece of dirty coarse cotton cloth in the form of a ehddar. The general 
average however is better than this. Mo. 1, it is true is in debt, but his 
style of living is something like comfort, and itis because he has a large 
family for his moderate holding that he becomes embarrassed, Had 
fewer mouths to feed, he might be as well off as the shrewd Jat No. 4, who, 
in a holding of only seven acres, has managed to save money, and knowa 
how to use it when saved. No. 9, though under a temporary cloud, may 

haps get right again ; in an ordinary year he probably pays hisway. His 
house is not much certainly ; but it is better than the Kohi Gdjar. If it 
were not for the cows of the latter, he would hardly manage to live, 

“The general condition then of the proprietor may be described as 
moderately prosperous ; there is little margin for him to fall back on in bad 
times, and his style of living is somewhat low; but in ordinary years, and 
with ordinary expenses, he generally pays his way. A marriage, a funeral, 
or bad lock with his cattle, may bring him into difficulties, but these too he 
may extricate himself from in many cases. There is reason to believe that 
legal fees are in afew instances the cause of embarrassment, if not of rain. 
The tenants with occupancy rights, and still more the tenants-at-will, might 
pethaps be supposed as being inferior in station, to be inferior in circumstan- 
ces also, This, however, is not always the case. The tenant with occupancy 
has sometimes (a3 in case No, 2) an auxiliary income from parohitai, priest- 
ly dues, which enables him not only to pay his way but save money. In 
the case in question this anxiliary income becomes most important. ‘The 
number of such privileged persons is necessarily limited, but without such 
adventitious aid the tenant is often a man of substance. Whether he will 
remain so is a matter of doubt. Up to the present time he generally pays 
only the revenue-rate of the village on his land, i.e., he pays no rent ; so 
that, provided his holding is of a fair size, he may be ag well off as the pro- 
prietor of other land in the same village. There seems little doubt, however, 
that when the new assessments shall be announced, a general attempt will be 
made on the part of the proprietors to obtain rent, or an enjmncement of rent, 
and this must lessen the profits of the tenant. The position of the tenant-at- 
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will is every unequal. He, too, at present often pays only the revenue-rate, but 
on the other hand he sometimes has to give a competition rent. The pressure 
of population is felt more directly here than in any other class. A family of 
strong men, or having active women, may do well ; but whenever the non- 
roducing part of the house becomes large, distress is sure to follow. The 
lt of Hathdhanah (instance No, 3) gets together in one way or another 4 
pretty large income, but the large quantity of food requisite to keep 
is seventeen people going makes it ahard matter to keep out of 
debt. Probably by the time the boys come to working age they will 
find their earnings embarrassed with considerable debt. The limit, 
however, is not far off ; when the money-lender ceases to give credit the 
house breaks up, and the men scatter to earn their living by 
hiring themselves out. The difference in sfafus arising from advantages of 
irrigation is shown in instance No, 8, where a tenant-at-will on 17 acres con- 
trives to pay a revenue of Rs, 62 odd, and Ra. 40 more water-rent, The reve- 
nue of course includes rent paid to the proprietor, With this heavy charge on 
him, he yet pays his way, and is on the whole in comfortable circumstances, 
This being so, it is no wonder that the proprietors expect to be well off, and 
are disappointed when they find their former prosperity gone.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A—AGRICULTURE AND LIVE-STOCE. 


4 Table No, XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irrig 
Ohapter IV, A. tion, and for Government wae land; while the rainfall is shows 
permeate and in Tables Nos. III and IIIA and B. Table No. X VII shows statistics 

_uive-Btock. of Government estates and Table No. XVIII of Forests. Table No, 
General statistics of ¥X gives the areas under the principal staples, and Table No. XXI 
"the average yield of each. Statistics of live-stock will be found in 
Table No. XXII, Further statistics are given under their various 
headings in the subsequent paragraphs of this Chapter. Land tenures, 
tenants, and rent, the system of agricultural partnerships and the 
employment of field labour have already been noticed in Chapter ITT. 
The following table gives the areas as ascertained at the recent 
Settlement. -— 
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* £,992 cultivated—making total Jand actually cultivated 528,349, 


The seasons, Eain- The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which it is 


tall, distributed throughout the year are shown in Tables IIT, IIA, ITB. 
The rab/ crop is called locally sddhi, the khartf, sdwané. Land 
bearing two crops is called dofasli, but this means two full crops, 
such as wheat after cotton, while for land which bears a lighter 
crop after a full one, such as channd after jawdr, there is another 
name, fdéneil, Land giving one crop a year is called badhwdr* 
Three crops in a year are very rare indeed in Delhi - they can be 
managed only by putting in a fast-growing crop like chind, and the 
land requires rest after it, Two crops even are impossible without 
manuring. The comparative importance of the harvests varies in 
different parts, asa general rule, the Khadar mainly depends on its 
rabi crop, while the Bangar rain-lands naturally yield their 
revenue in the autumn harvest. And this point will indeed tell 


* The word wes originally, Bhadedr— ing the land . jing on the 
ws spate seated ¥ r—meaning land depending on the 
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pretty well the proportion of the crop. The villagers have them- Chapter Iv, A. 
selves within certain limits decided how much revenue shall be Agriculture amd 
paid on each crop, and this shows pretty plainly the relative impor- ve-Stock. 
tance of each. In Bangar well-lands the proportion is about half- 

-and-half, and the cannal lands are pretty much the same. | | 

The soil of the district is mainly alluvial, and is classified as Sells of the district 
ddkar, rausli, and bhér, which are described respectively as a ~ bitten 
clayey loam, a half sandy half clayey loam, and a sandy loam degene- 
rating in its inferior state to mere sand. The camindar distin- 
qmuishes the three kinds according to their degrees of consistency : 
the ddétar clods are hard and stiff, not easily broken; the rausli, 
while looking firm as a clod, should crumble in fine pieces when let 
fall from the hand to the earth: while bhér, as a rule, does not lie in 
elods at all. The productive qualities of the soils may be estimated 
from their description. Jdkar is strong and fertile if it is well 
worked and its particles well separated, but it is generally too. stiff 
for the comparatively light ploughs of the native agriculture, while 
its great retentiveness of moisture requires a favourable succession 
of wet and dry weather. auslf is more easily worked, and is 
more porous ; with less natural strength and forcing power, it 1s 
on the whole as good as dakar because it mixes better with manure, 
and allows the chemical action of the air freer scope. A. light 
rauali, likes a brackish (melmala) water-well; the zsaminddra 
know this, though toa stranger they not unireCuay make ‘the 
complaint, pint bil-kul khard, (our water is altogether salt), as 
proving the want of productiveness in the soil. This is referred to 
further on with reference to irrigation. 

The kind most commonly met with is raus/f In fact, ddkar Distribution of soll 
is hardly found except in drainage lines, or old beds of pools and 
ponds; while bhir, representing sand scarcely at all mixed with 
vegetable decayed matter is alsorare: the proportion as found in 
the district cultivated area is, rawslé 79 per cent., da#ar 13 per 
cent., bhitr 8 per cent. There is a considerable difference in the 
various assessment circles in respect of the distribution of soils. 

Dakar soil is found extensively in low-lying lands where the passage 

of drainage water, either free or impeded, may be suspected. It 
is also formed in canal lands by the accumulated deposit of alluvial 
matter, which is brought down by the canal, and the layer of 

decayed vegetation which generally works into the ground year by 

year. Aauasli is the normal soil of the Bangar, and bhir represents 

the result of drainage washing away the lighter particles of soll 

or rock, so that it 1s not unnaturally found most largely in the 

Khadar near the river, or in the tracts immediately lying under 

the hills: the average of the assessment chats as regards the 

distribution are given at the top of next page. 

Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts,and ploughs | Agricultural 
in each tahsil of the district as returned in 1878-79, The imple- ‘™plemeuts and 
ments used by the saminddr are as follows:—The plough (hal), of Bes 
which the wooden share is panydrd ; the yoke for his oxen (sid); adntd 
_ is the whip he urges them with when lazy or refractory ; otherwise 
he does a great deal with the animal's own tail, which he twists and 
twirls ina manner which by its results would seem most significant. 
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The reins he checks them with are rds. He has besides, his axe 
(tuhdrf), and the spade-hoe (kassi), the common country hoe 
(Chwrpd), and the small hand scythe with Jagged edges like a saw 
(drdtri) with which he cuts most of his crops. The ganddsah is a 
chopper for cutting up jowdr stalks and sugarcane, and a smaller 
tool of the same kind is agandds#, The khoddld Khodud, or rdmprd 
is a kind of spud with a thick handle used for makin holes, where the 
lime of action is the same as that of the hand, thrust downward, 
A smaller one is a khoddli ; kasdld is a tool used for hoeing, smaller 
than a tass/, but working on the same principle. 

Sowing for the raff begins in Asauj, the latter part of Septem- 
ber, and continues till Mangsir has half gone, the beginning of 
December ; the order of sowing is gram, barley, wheat. Channd is 
always sown with a rough dell (orknd) fastened on to the lough. 
This 1s merely a thick piece of bamboo, the upper end of which has 
been split into many slips, and opened out so as to form a kind of 
trumpet shape. It is strengthened with an iron ring put inside 
(andi) and bound with leather outside ; the top part of the orhnd is 
called dérhi. It is big enough at the mouth to let a man’s full hand 


* In Sunipat this is wholly Khidar: other two takes the villages euetly eoon@e bot 
Bingar and Khidar soll.” | ia the ; the villages iy contain both 
? The revised caloulations of thase meaturements gitt a alight increase oa this of 322 acres, riz., 
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in. The sower walks along with his chddar full of seed, and takes 
out a handful with his right hand, and gives it to his left hand to 
drop down the orhnd, the left hand remaining on the dérhi, and 
iding the plough.* Barley is sown with adrill or broadcast 
(Ballabgarh pabhér—Delhi pabhér and bakhér—in Bunipat bekhér 
and findao), Wheat is sown with a drill, and also broadcast, and in 
the northern part of the district in the furrow (4/ud) without the 
drill. Sowings for the AAarif (except for sugarcane, of which the 
special treatment is described further on), begin in Chait with cotton 
and jowdr for fodder. Then come fdjrd, the yowdr intended to give 
a full crop, madi, urd, moth, ming, jowdr, &c., &e. Makdi and 
moth can be sown up to 15th Sawan. Both modes of sowing are used ; 
broadcast is however, preferred when the ground is well moistened 
as after good rains. When the land is dry the drill is more used, 
The ordinary number of ploughings is for the £Aarif crops five: 
and for the rabi, nine. The first ploughing is called pdr, the second 
doser, the third fesar, the fourth Br Sept and the fifth panchidhina; 
after this there is no special name till the ninth, when it is nawhd- 
hint; and this is enough. But sometimes for sugarcane more is done. 
The depth of ploughing is ci six fingers breadth, and is often only 
three; this is of course merely scratching the ground. Geel 8 
inabout three fingers breadth deep. Good ploughing is a pa 
bighd per day; work goes on from early dawn to evening, with two 
hours rest in the middle of the day. But this of course is work in 
the Indian style, and allows for some half-dozen pulls at the Aukkdh ; 
four times before mid-day and twice afterwards. Some rest 18 
necessary of course for the bullocks, and to make sure that their 
necks will not be galled by the yoke (j#d). Well-work generally is 
very trying for the animals; the husbandman says it is as bad for 
them as gambling is fora man. The sehdgd is used after ploughing, 
for levelling the ground, and breaking the clods (dalle, dhim). It 
is also called po A little sohdgd, according to the usual way of 
making diminutives, is sohdgt, or mahyjt. | 
Propitious times (mahirat) are sought for loughing r, and 
certain days must be somewhat Ranioured. Thus es onday and 
Saturday a prudent man will not plough with his face to the east. 
On Monday and Saturday the demon of the four quarters (Disd-Sil) 
remains in the east; his location is not so fixed during the rest of 
the week as to give rise to any other proverb; but a zaminddr will 
not of his own accord go northward.on Tuesday and Wednesday or 
westward on Friday and Sunday, and the south must be avoided 
on Thursday (Briiaspat.) These limitations are strictly observed/+ 
Wednesday is good for sowing and Tuesday for cutting the crop, 





® Moet of the guidance is done with the voice, RerrA turns the animal to the 
righ ; to turn it to the left, itis necessary to say aA (the A very soft), and as the turn 
ftalways made from right to left, this isthe cry at the end of each furrow. To 
stop them turning the man makes a noise with his lips (puchhdrf), 

+ Of course a Adbim’'s order, such a5 a summons to court, most be obeyed, whe- 
ther on a lucky or unlocky day, But the samiaddr willexplain his want of snecess 
jn a suit by saying—"I went to the devil (Disd-Sal) so I was bound to be unlucky.” 
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Crops are harvested by the zaménddrs themselves, but they 
generally require the aid of hired labourers, so that in almost 
every village some of this class will be found. They are for the most _ 
part Chamdrs, but sometimes Chihrds, Mdlis generally cultivate on 
ther own account, but at times work as labourers. Brahmins often 
go shares (sdjht or sdnjhi) with the proprietor, furnishing one yoke 
of oxen to one of the owners. A J4t does this too when he is poor. 
The rates of pay for the éharif season are 2 annas per diem and a 
rott of 7 seer weight, but the bread given in is sometimes enough 
fora full meal. The owner calls on the men he wants for next 
day the evening before, and looks them up too in the earl morn- 
ing. Then they all go a-field together and t gin work. When six 
gharis of the day have passed the ha'sé meal is brought by the owner's 
boy or girl for all the men. After this work goes on again till noon, 
when the main morning meal comes on. The labourers provide’ 
this for themselves unless it be a dear season for labour, when 
the proprietor will have to find it. The work again resumed, 
after a pull at the hkukédéh, and goes on in a quiet way till 
sundown or after that, and then they all go home together. _ 
No one forces the labourers to stay, for no one is extremely anxious 
to go ; they even take an interest in getting the crop cut and gather- 
edin quickly. The general understanding is that the cutting goe 
on till sundown, and the collection of the sheaves after that ye 
is given that evening or the day before. If payment is not made, the 
man 1s known and marked, and they laugh at him the next season. 

In rdbi the labourer mostly takes grain; he won't take cash. 
The rate is 4 seers, or more, reckoned by sheaves (yilfs) which give 
something lessthan a seer each. In order to see that he Is not 
cheated by very big sheaves being taken, the owner puts his own 
people to arrange the stock (ki irdé); the big sheaves are put down 
at the bottom, and so are safe, A man cuts about ¢ pakkd bighd in 
the day. The hired labourer eats three times a day, and there is 
not much inferiority in his diet to that of the land proprictor. He 
has not the rank of the zaminddr, but otherwise is happy. 

Hoeing and weeding (naldi) are considered good for all crops, 
but some need this more than others. Sugarcane is never satisfied 
in this way ; cotton likes also much to be clean: while wheat will 
do with one good hoeing : also jowdr, and hdjrd. Pepper wants a great 
deal, and tobacco the same, 

The grain when cut is carted to the threshing-floor (pair: Pun-- 
jabi, kalwara) ; a collection of these is called a khdtd. The owner 
will generally see to his crop himself by sleeping there at night till 
it is threshed out, which he loses no time in doing. “With your 
threshing-floor and your enemy, deal quickly.” 

Grain is either stored in £othds or rooms of the house, or in hothis 
m one of them, or in a large canvass bag thétad which stands upright 
by the weight of the grain in it, and holds 50 or even 100 maunds 
All kinds of grain are housed in this way.. The animals attacking 
grain when thus stored (besides rats and mice of course if there are 
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ny) are (1) sursali, (2) Ahaprd, (3) dhord. Of these the dhord is a 
winged insect with a little round body ; if the kkaprd is put into 
a granary where he is, he dies, not being able to abide the savour of 
the other! The khaprd is a kind of weevil that confines his depreda- 
tions to the top of the store, not going more thana spandeep. The 
surseli is a kind of red ant; he is as bad as the dhord. 
Manure is generally the dung of cows, buffaloes, or bullocks 
fastened up in the house. No zaminddr hesitates to handle 
_ itsit would be most unreasonable, for dung and mud serve him 
instead of wall-papering. The ashes of cow-dung, pats, uplq, 
and of any wood burnt—but not those of the #hot (canestraw 
refuse),—all come into use. The great enemy that prevents the 
supply of manure being much larger than itis,is the custom of 
burning such pats for fuel, All but the best families use their women 
in making them up. When made, they are placed inside a square 
enclosure called a 4ifawre, The pats are dried, put inside, and it is 
then built up solid, and then closed for future use, When the pats 
are needed, a hole is made in the side and they are taken out as 
wanted. 
There is no custom of fallows in the district. The soil indeed 
has very little rest now-a-days, whether from the greed of the zamin- 
ddéy or from the acceleration which appears going on generally in 
the slow-paced oriental life. Land left unsown after one crop is 
reaped, during the succeeding season is called tdpar; next year if it 
is still left so, it becomes benjar. Bahan is really the name for land 
after it is ploughed (bdhnd) ; when sown, it takes the name of its crop. 
Rotation of crops is partially practised, for the saminddy has his 
predilections and prejudices which may be taken as embodying the 
results of traditional experience about the succession of crops. Thus 
after wheat will come fowdr, or cotton, or moth with advantage ; after 
sugarcane, cotton, or jowar or urd; after cotton makkat is very good. 
The best rotation is given as follows: sugarcane, then cotton, then 
tobacco, then pepper, or makkai. 
Delhi stands high in the list of Punjab districts as regards the 
proportion of protected, i.¢, irrigable area. The statistics given for 
the purposes of the Famine Commission,* place the perrentage of such 
area as compared with the total cultivated land at 37, of which 15 
_ may be taken as protected by wells, 4 by hands and irrigation from 
jail, and 18 by canals. Some particular notice will now be 
taken of each of these. 
Some facts about wells in each chak are given at the top of the 


here were In 1872-75, the years of Settlement measurements, 
in the whole distnct 5,541 working wells, viz., 4,797 in Sunipat, 
9.956 in Delhi, 1,788 in Ballabgarh. This information, however, is 
not so precise’ as it looks, for wells, so called, are of four kinds, of 
very unequal degrees of efficiency in irrigation. There is first the 
ordinary masonry well,+ made of brick, or stone, and mortar, and 








* See Volume l of Report, page 178. 
+ Pakka hia, gold, rékhia, 
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1 to last, and often y lasting hundreds of years.¢ 

Next in point of solidity of construction is the dry masonry well. This is 
found chiefly in the circles near the hills where the vicinity of the rock 
renders the use of rough, half-hewn, stone very cheap ; but there are 
not very many places where this kind of construction answers. Then 
there is the wooden well,t a well of which the sides are built of 
curved block pieces of wood, like the seyments of a cart-wheel, in 
length varying from nine inches to two feet. These wells in favourable 
soil, and not too deep-sunk, last for many years, sometimes a full 
generation. They are found in many circles, but specially in certain 
villages of the Khadar. Lower than these in the sealo of efficiency 
and durability is the Jar-ka-kia, § a mere hole dug in the earth, with 
its sides fenced round with brushwood of various kinds, and thus 
forming a rude support to the crumbling soil. These wells are of - 
course very cheap, and in most places last only one, two, or three 
RiGALy or a pola lme sured Sul eae aren ia 75.395 ey mies 
 $ It depends very much on the sub-soil whether a well will Inst—the old wells, 
Hoe te hare haar early ever ala ‘squalid ow-e-daya)! efen fal 
onich is always linble to become a hollow, sub-soil, ee wericke ore 

Gandwdle ha chdh, 
: Also called Banredfd, 

“74 Sagan ele hoc used for this purpose, are shdri, dhdk, and 


* eed . A ; sil 
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ee ars, though in a firm, hard soil, they may last a little longer. The Chapter IV, A. 

depth to which they are sunk is of course small, the deepest not — itavunda 

exceeding twenty feet. | ive-Stock. . 
Besides these wells is the jhaldr and the dhénkli: the former Shaldrs dhénklé. 

is found on the side of river streams and jhils, and is merely a 

variety of the Persian wheel with larger finde (water pots); the 

latter is a simple but ingenious apparatus by which the water 

to be raised comes upina vessel suspended from the long 

arm of a lever of the balance kind, and its weight is overcome by the 

weight of a block of hard earth or mud piled on the other end of the 

lever. The pole constituting the beam of the lever works up and 

down ona rude wooden fulcrum placed in a fork of the su yport, 

which is also of wood. When the water raised isto be enpled into 

the distributory channel, the weight of the short end holds the vessel at 

the level of the surface. The manual labour necessary is ouapiyes 

to sink the vessel in the well; a curiously inverted process, but 

which answers its purpose. The weight is so graduated as to only 

Just exceed that of the water vessel when full. é iia 
As to the means of raising the water there are two kinds of _. , 0 ee 

wells ; the rope-and-bucket, or ye and the Persian wheel-or-Aaraf. eo4 | ret 

The first is the only kind used in the southern part of the district, 

and up northward to Rathdhanah, ie. nearly as far as Sunipat. 

Then comes a small zone in which both chars and Aarat are found, 

and then beyond this comes the part where only the Ae@rat is used. 

Both kinds of wells are so commonly known that it is unnecessary to 

describe them.* There is the question, however, of comparative 

efficiency as regards irrigation, on which a few notes may be made. 

It is not merely the depth of the spring level that practically decides 

the question for the agriculturist which he shall use. It is far more, 

if not entirely, a matter of custom and traditional habit There are 

villages in the Khadar, where the water isso near that a Persian 

wheel would seem the simplest mode of raising water, where yet 

from long hereditary use the people employ only the chersd. And 

again in some villages north of Sunipat the water is not so very hear 

as from this cause alone to make the harat specially eligible. A fact 

which is more likely to afford a partial explanation in some cases is the 

difference in the division of labour. In the karat the arduous labour falls 

alone on the oxen. In the charsd. while the animals have to work hard, 

there 1s also a good deal of active though intermittent labour for the 

men, The toil of the oxen in the harat is unremitting, while in the 

chared, though the temporary strain is greater, there are intervals of 

rest while the animals are coming up from the hollow (gon), where 

they are released from the ldo. e man driving the Persian wheel 

ordinarily sits on the beam behind the oxen as they go round. The 

influence of the active muscular strain in the chars work is seen in 

the well developed sinewy frames of the Jats and Ahirs who work at 

this from morning till night. Mr. Maconachie writes: 
“Personal observation obtained figures, which may be relied on as 

trustworthy and carefully accurate, The depth of water of courae iS a Very 
* The double rope of the Aarat is called mal; the wooden transverse pieces 

in which the tindds are fastened are called réd/; the ends of these perforate the two 

parts of the md/, The dir is the wheel on which it lies, 
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Ohapter IV, A. appeane element in determining the supply ; another, less so perhaps but 
os still important, is the abundance of the spring supply; aaa water-level 
= and which falls rapidly is much the same as if it were originally lower. The 
'  fiumber of men again at work® makes a difference necessarily, and also the 
size Of the charad.t A big one though it moves a trifle more slowly on the 
whole yields more. The general result, so far as it goes, shows the supply 
| | yielded by a fair charsd to be greater than that of a Persian wheel, | 
How much water is “Tt is difficult to estimate the quantity of water required to water a 
F Poe, Water ® given area, but at different rates of depth some comparative idea may be 
| ~o . obtained ag follows, taking $40 maunds as perhaps the fairest average. 
| This gives 840 % 82 — 27,977Ibs, nearly. A cubie foot of water weighs 
: 1,000 oz. avoirdapois— 62) ths, 80 that there would be 4474 cubic feet near- 
| : ly poured out in one hour. At an estimate of Linch depth this would 
| give very nearly an acre in a day of eight working hours. The actual” ex- 
tent irrigated is less than this considerably, and the depth I should say 
greater,” 3 
Area protected by a The estimate of the extent of land which can be considered 
#de-on the average. thoroughly protected by a one Ido well necessarily differs Inversely 
according to the depth and rapidity of exhausting the supply. The 
F zaminddrs themselves perhaps think the latter point more important 
| than the actual depth from the surface. Nothing delights a good 
husbandman more than a strong equable spring of water which he 
ean work at for hours without reducing it more than a foot or so ; 
poked pint then he calls it; £achcha pant on the other hand he com- 
plains of greatly, where the water level sinks sometimes as much as 
six or seven feet in a few hours. Ina good many villages the wells 
cannot be worked continuously all day; rest has to be given to them 
to get the supply replenished by percolation; ten acres on the average 
is perhaps a low estimate of protection; the saméndifra will allow 
this; about eleven will give probably more really accurate results. 
‘Cleaning out wells, The cleaning out of wells depends much on their position, as, of _ 
course, one protected by a masonry coping (man) standing a foot 
or two above the surface of the ground prevents sand and earth from 
falling in. The Persian wheel, which generally has nothing of the 
kind, requires much more attention in this respect than the charad. 
The latter, if kept fairly full of water, needs cleaning only once in five 
years, and often not then. The task, when necessary, is performed by 
the owner or his tenants. | 
Sinking a wells. _ The expense of sinking a well of course varies very greatly 
ording to the kind of soil in which it is made and the depth at. 





which water is met with. In Sunipat there are three degrees 
noted; one of the Bangar soil (varh), the second is the higher — 
Khadar, the third the land immediately bordering on the river, In ~ 
digging wells in the Bangar, the soil turned out is very generally stiff 
loam, with here and there a stratum of kankar, Occasionally a small 
depth of sand intervenes, to be succeeded lower down by the loam as 
above. In the Khadar this soil is not found, or found only in thin strata ; 
the subsoil is mainly sand. Of course this alters the conditions of 
excavation, A common plan of sinking a well is as follows: The 





* Only one man ata time can work at the bucket, but at the pegs of the ie 
there are sometimes two, sometimes one only. 

+ The size of the chared is reckoned by the number of mwthis or hand-breadths 
it measures when beld suspended vertically, 







rth isexcavated down to the spring level; then the nfém-chaé is 
de, a round frame either of hae loko or dhak; the wood is 
bout 14 foot broad, and a span thick (i, high). The pieces are 
‘fitted closely together like those of a wheel, and are fastened with 
nails. On this is built up the masonry cylinder (gold or #othi). 
This generally extends beneath the surface from 14 to 17 Adths and 
above it some 12 or 13 Adths. On the top of this cylinder a rough 
frame-work is placed consisting of four large beams, two one way and 
two another(didran.) On these is heaped upa mixtureof mud and earth 
as amake-weight, and the earth dug out from below is also put on it. 
The weight thus accumulated sinks the well down to the surface or 
further. It is then built up again. The old way used to be to sink 
the cylinder down to the cat spring level; but now the usual way is 
to sink it as said before, down some 14 or 15 cubits, and then bore 
down in the centre of the cylinder with a ballé made of two or three 
beams fitted together and headed with a sharp. point. Across this 
ballé is fitted a cross beam (dandil¢) to both ait of which is fastened 
a well-rope. This is passed over a pulley (chét or bhdwan), as at 
the well, and then the balli is alternately raised and let down, sink- 
ing down at each time lower and lower till the real spring is arrived 
at, Thisis at 52 Adths beneath the surface, and this point, the 
natural spring level (sdér}, is called accordingly béwani. In the 
Khidar water is found at 14 /dths, and the cylinder goes 
some seven or eight Aaths below this point. The nim-chaé is made by 
the village carpenter; the masonry work requires a mason who 
is found only in the towns or larger villages. In the Khadar the 
excavation is made by the Jits themselves. In every village are 
several fellows who can dive (gofe mar), and they go down into the 
water with the #/dssa, which brings up each time enough earth to 
give hard work to some twenty men to raise it upon to the dhdran or 
platform. The divers are of every tribe and caste. In the Bangar 
the plan used to be the same, but since the canal irrigation oe 
rendered the sub-soil percolation more copious, few men not making 
a regular trade of it can stand the enormous flow of water that 
comes in below acertain depth, so that the diver who can work 
in a Bangar gold generally becomes known; he has also the dignity 
of a special name* Sihd. They are generally of the Jhinwar 
caste. They get about 12 annas or Re 1 per foot of excavation, with 
a pagrt at the finish. For beginning the work of course a lucky 
day is necessary. The parohit or some other person possessing’ the 
necessary learning is called in, and generally getting something 
for his pains, either a rupee, or some meal and ghié points out 
‘the propitious season. It is incumbent on the husbandman at 
all events to make a beginning on that day; if he cannot convenient- 

Ay spend mutch time he must at least dig not less than five hoe-fuls 
_ with his kassi, The undertaking thus auspiciously begun may then 
be intermitted, if need be, for a month. There is a practice still 
obtaining in some parts of placing five vessels full of water on the 
spot chosen for the well. After standing fora whole night, if they 


are found full in the morning, the place is reckoned lucky. If not 





* Jhami—the tool is called jAdm, 
7 When food is thus given it is called adhd, 


Sinking a well. 
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full, expectation of water is unreasonable. Some of the in- 
telligent caminddrs, however, doubt whether this is thoroughly reli- 


able. A more reasonable custom is that of distributing alms, 





Quality of water. 


Irrigation from 
s deta #, 


or small, on the completion of the undertaking. When asked what 
would happen if this is not done, the samindara reply—* who would 
omit such a good precaution? The work of danger is finished, 
and thanks are reasonable.” The speculative character of the risks 
in sinking a well is shown by the proverb: “To dig a pond requires 
but money. But Rama's aid (is necessary) for a well.” | 

Distinctions are drawn here, as elsewhere, as to the quality of the 
water, which may be sweet (mithd), brackish (malmala), or salt 
(namkin or khdrd.) The salt water is of course not for 
irrigation; but the brackish wells often produce the finest crops, 
nor is this good effect confined alone to inferior soils, On superior 
soil also itis considered best of all to have the first watering (cor 
or korwd,) made by brackish water, and then water with sweet. 
Where there are two wells within a practicable distance of each 
other, the water of both will be interchanged in this way: the 
brackish water irrigating the lands of both for the for, and then 
the sweet water coming over all inits turn. The reason given 
for this is that the land requires some degree of saltness; 1t is 
alleged that there willbe a perceptible difference in the yield of 
two fields side by side, one of which has the walmald kor and the 
other the sweet. The appreciation of salt as a manure is shown from 
the fact that itis common to scrape the ground round the dhadé 
and carry it on the fields, one cart-load being a dose for two fachd 
bighas. Distinction is even made in the quality of land from its 
trees; the best banjar is shown ir growth of didk; then bansd 
(Tephrosia purpurea), and lastly katr, The bansa itself is known 
as a salt plant, and consequently the land near the plant for a short 
time is productive, but afterwards becomes what it naturally 
would be. 

Irrigation from bands is a characteristic feature in all parts 
of the district lying under or near the hills. The principle is that 
of concentrating the rainfall so as permanently to moisten a given 
cultivated area, allowing surplus water to run or drain off ; and appli- 
cations of this principle were successfully made on a large scale 
by the former rulers of the country. In no respect haps does 
the civilization of the Mughal Empire show better than in this of 
artificial irrigation. In a report of 1848, written by Mr. E. Battie, 
in charge of the Najafgarh jhil works, there is an im- 
teresting account of two of the largest of the hill circle bands, 
Chhatarpur and Khirki. But there are numerous others, which 
only a good local knowledge gives an acquaintance with, for 
most of them are in a semi-ruinous condition, and not a few are 
in out-of-the-way corners, among ravines or on the slope of not very 
accessible hills Some are evidently too far gone for repair, some 
are not worth it,* but others almost certainly are. It gives a sense 
of dreary desolation to ride through these gaping holes in what 

® Ther ® printed eorrespondence ja - sub} ith Government letter, No. 
007 1, dated loth July 1677 et ome eee 


* 
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are still magnificent lines of works which might be so beneficial 
and remunerative. | 
On the next page is given a list ofall but very petty bands, show- 
ing the locality andthe area affected by them, with some other facts. 
One or twoof the large earth work bands, and notably that of Tilpat, 
haye been very much injured by the construction of the Agra canal, 
the line of which comes down athwart the catch basin of the band 
in one part, It may be noted that there are places here and there 
where probably new bands might be constructed with success, 
There are two or three places at the foot of the hills on their Ballab- 
garh side, where it is almost impossible to think that water might 
not be thus advantageously stored.* 
There are besides the hill bands in the north-west of Ballabgarh, 
the south-west of Delhi, and the east centre of Ballabgarh, 
several minor bands made to catch the drainage near Dhauj and 
Pali, but these apparently are very happy-go-lucky concerns, and 
are not at present of any considerable importance. There 1s also, 
or rather was, a bend in the boundary of Pugthallah in the north- 
west of Sunipat ta/st/, which the men of that village either erected 
or, as some say, strengthened in the stormy days of the mutiny. 
The canal officers, on the ground that a natural drainage of the 
country was obstructed, have now obtained the demolition of the 
band, This dand did good to the lands of Pugthallah by Roe the 
water of the land, allowing moisture to come only by percolation. 
The Nagafgarh jhil and its drainage works are described in 
the Settlement Report. The system of cultivation pursued by the 
villagers bordering the 7Aéf/ is suited to the circumstances under which 
they are placed. Experience has taught them the level which the 
waters usually attain; and with reference to this, is the disposition 
of their crops. That is, from the higher grounds they obtain the 
common bdrént crops; their cotton is sown out of reach of any- 
thing but extraordinary floods; their sugarcane fringes the whole 
jail, and is kept accurately a little above, but close to, the ordinary 
ial of the j/#il water, so as to facilitate fhe irrigation of the plant 
without actually subjecting it to injury from submersion ; the low 
grounds in the immediate vicinity of the jhil Gre sown with gram 
and wheat, and also as the water retires in consequence of being 
xpended in irrigation, by partial drainage, by evaporation, &c., the 
rich soil laid dry is ploughed up, and produces a fine crop of wheat. 
The canal-irrigation is eter the most important of all; im- 
ortant both for good, and for ill. Irrigation from the Agra canal 
is, and perhaps always will be, insignificant, owing to the high level 
of the land in this district through which it runs. But the water 
of the Western Jamn4 Canal has for many years been a factor of 
enormous power in determining the condition of the zaminddr in 
a large and densely populated portion of the district. 
® Mr. Maconachie writes in 1894: “Since this was written a change hes taken 
lace, the limite of which it i= at present difficult t estimate. Many of the old Aends 


ee since the beginning of 1883 been put into thorough repair; other bamds have been 
made, and there are other schemes coming on for early execution. About half a lac of 








rupess have been of are being spent, and there will be an incronse of prodas on the 
— protected Rogtatia tho district of about that amount. And we havo not done yet 
ean be done.” 


what 
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Ballabgarh 


Khirki 
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Hemarka aa to ares irrigated, condition, Ae. 









Estimated to irrigate 915 acres, but this 
bond, has been broken, and is not worth 
repair, in fect it probably did more barm | 
| than good, 
+ | About 150 acres are moistened by this band, | 
which is a natural basin. and thus is easily 
kept in fair working order, 
«| Aboot 20) acres were moistened by this 
Sond, bat it is broken now, and should |: 
mot be repaired, as it does more harm | 
than gon. 
& fine band, moistening some G00 meres: 
broken and wants repairing. If it is not 
repaired, deterioration of the neighbouring 
Innda ia certain. . 
Another fine Aged: the lands of six Tillage 
| would benefit from ite repair, and will bo 
damaged by ite continued broken evndition. 
About 40 eres here form a dane, or bath. 
tank, in fair preservation, and thera ia no 
chance of dama 
This feed ia broken, and might well be re. 
paired ; it would prevent the formation of 
ravines and fissures over a large extent of | 
ground. | 
Avery fing masonry faad, bat broken and 
| neglected ; would moisten 200 acres if well 
looked after, and preserve other land ton, | 
A first-rate position for a hand, but broken 
now in the middla; still moistens about 
100 sores, Ravines are forming near the 
break—a masonry band. 
A fockd hard made in 1901, and broken in 
1875, No need torepair it; it is not in a 


food place, . | 
A large work, broken, and oot &t to be re- | 
Peired, If banda are made on this sida of | 
the hills, they should be made higher up, | 
i. 4, more to the east than this line, 
as | A very strong masonrr Sand of ancient 
make, long since partially broken; now it 
would be difficult to repair, aa deep 
ravingt hare formed. 
« |A pakka bond repaired by the camindsrs ; | 
somewhat broken but net moth, and will | 
be now doubtless repaired. Moistens some | 
£0 gerce. | 
»| A large kacks¢ band, made in 1861; broken 
by the line of the Agea Comal, It still 
mcistens sore land, bat not moch. | 
. | Two dands, one on old one, the other made 
in 1860; broken, but might well be re- 
ired, p by the cam/faddrs ; about 
10 acres tened by them: 
A kackd band made in 1801, and still ia good 
| Fepair. Bome dijded is taken here. 




















bie 





Of the two modes of a ay that of flow (tor) is far more 


common than by dal or lift. 


In this, that it implies a higher level of land to be irri 
a greater labour in irrigating it, so that as a rule a tory: 


igation by lift is more advantageous 





is 


likely to be more water-logged than a ddl one. The average 2 


under ddl irrigation for seven 


years in the Miarif was 1,617 acres 


as compared with 38,690 tor, and in the rabé 4,545 as compared 
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‘with 33,978 tor, 'The rates ele as dbidndon the canal vary Ghapter IV, A. 
according to the class of crop, as below*:— a os eam saul 
| . | : f ; Abidnd (Water: : 
i jis - 
| i 1.5} | att kharif crops. oie tone 


| Bot sperfied above. to fallow Landa, 


‘Water-p uta. 


(Singhiris) 


ail ae 
lord. 


Ke, 1 20 &@ Rea | O O 
Per crop. 


fe 1 0 0 | He O TWO oO 
per crop, 


Pes acen. 





The tabular statement on the next page shows the irrigation from Canal irrigated area, 
the canal for the seven years ending 1877-78. 

7 Under the new arrangement owner's Owner's rate how 

Crop. esol | Uei2, | rate is to be taken at ‘one-half of fixed. 
Stamae sf 7 the dhidnd : and this is to be taken per 
crop, so that dofasli land will pay 
owner's rate twice, 

Table No. XX shows the areas Principal staples, 
under the principal agricultural staples. 

The remaining acres under crop in 
1880-81 and 1881-82 were distributed in 
the manner shown in the margin. 

The principal crops of the district, Crops and areas 
with the areas under each, as ascertained “der each. 
during the recent Settlement measure- 
ments, are given at the top of page 113. 


The largest acreages, it will be seen, are as follows -— 








ores, , dleres, 

Jowar abe 1,01 589 Wheat . ry 1,09,222 
Baja ee 1), 320 Barley Pre 44,141 
Sugarcane st 50,782 Gram ‘at 43,265 
Cotton se 28,835 Barley ond Gram .., 43,473 
Wheat and Gram... 24527 


Some crops, such as sugarcane and rice, are hardly ever grown 
except on irrigated and manured soil, while others are for the most 
part grown on land dependent on rain for its moisture. Among 
these last are bdajrd, jowdr and channd. 

The tabulated statement on age 114 gives the leading facts res- Tabular statement 
pecting the cultivation of the chief crops; while amore detailed of agricultural 
account of the cultivation of melons and sugarcane, both of tare alent 
which present in a way special features, will be found at page 113. dae 

* Sanctioned in No, 442 ‘of 10th September 1573, from Government of India, 

Public Works Department, to Joint Secretary to G ment, Punjab, and published 
ju Gazette, No, 1068.1 of 29th inotanibes 1873. = oe 
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Statement of area in acres under each crop at the time of 
Settlement measurements, 


| | poms. | mane |. , 
pach, | Sania 





Total. | Hewinres, 




















| Cabtion a Cel 4,0 11,621 T2376 73645 
¥ lea oo anI “if 23 Dl i 1,)01 
Race | 18,71 ie | ge | sores 
= — rt a 4, Fry 
| Hiee 2 308 | 7 Poa 11,208 | 
Juar an ~ 30,416 24085 45,024 | 1,01 250 | 
i] eae = 1,018 Halse aa 90330 
: ea ba ph a : 
=| tT ake oe a 8 rj 20 
: Mash ae a 45 itl TF 1,313 
Pe Hem war Y aa Ce) i | 
er ‘ste ec. g23 wkd i 
ir te ua 3457 TT) a5; 15,1 
| Lobin é fill " 1 ss 
Tialian Millet | = 71 T6 | Thedcifference hetween 
‘| Ming : ss iis iT rag thatentered ae cultivated! 
‘| ‘hema, de. aan V8 | 266 (wid. 619,417, is daa i 
Wheat ish Bi}, Beet 21,314 1,098,722 the dofodi land which 
}| Wheat and Gram ea e257 2,1) 24,527 |here appears twice, | 
Wheat and Harley i £31 4,504 10.529 
| Harley a i 15,154. | 25 Fh a, 1al 
| Barley and Gram 2 | «=i eae | 33.473 
Gram onP a L 2H | 45,786 
| Melons fi ae 1,444 Bb wey | 
;)| Ajwdin, Saunt, ke... Aa an2 | 
e || Onios aa & 4 wi | 
|| eeflower |. . las gaa | 
| ure ae ad i | 410 
| Ving ah aoe ee | cD 27 ! 
|) Arba ee t a 0 
Ll) Pees ane eis 40 1427 
Toran. 4,00,000 | 1,600,224 | 2,086,914 | 6,74,704 


121. The estimates of produce given in the following tables are not 
too high for good soil, but are too high for the peer: average of the 
whole district. 

_ Sugarcane isthe most important and profitable crop of the 
kKharif harvest in the Delhi and Sunipat Bangar tracts. The average 
acreage under cane in the district for the last ten years is given as 
4,347. The land taken is the best in the village, that is to say, some 
of the best is taken every year ; it is a sign of weakness of resources 
when cane follows cane on the same ground+ Nor without manu- 
ring is the cultivation profitable. Cotton is a first-rate crop to 
follow cane,; and then after the cotton cane can be planted a second 
time 1f manure its available, otherwise wheat will grow well without 
it, It is not usual to try fora rabi crop when cane is to be planted 


ma the spring; if this is done the latter will suffer by being planted 


pachétr). Ratooning (leaving the roots to produce a second 
crop in the succeeding year, called muridaik) is uncommon now, 
though in old times it was often practised. The change may be put 
down to the decreased fertility of the soil, or, as the saminddrs 


themselves say, to the increase in resources as shown in the 


greater power to buy seed, and the greater number of hands avail- 


* See Mr, Bott's account of sugarcane cultivation in Shihjehinpur (Rerenve 
Reporter N. W. P.) 1874, Vol. IIT. No. 1. 
_ 7 According to the rhyme: “To plant cotton after cotton and sgartane after 
mugarcone, to attend to other people's advice, theae three things ruin a house," 
{¢ So the rhyme :—“I£ cotton follows cane, no bare place will remain,” 
H 
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able for labour. ‘There are three kinds of sugarcane known in the 
di t * t i. 


(1.)—Ldlré—said to be the original kind, and considered the 
best as no insects attack it. This is the only kind actually used in 
the district. 

(2.)—Miraté—very productive and white, but if the qér is i 
long it gets worms, and it is weak also in the rains, and sometimes fal 

(3.)—Soratha—white and productive. Good for sucking, but 
sticky. Notso subject to worms as mirati. 

Pawnda, or ganna, 13 distinguished from the ordinary sugarcane 
by its thickness. It requires more water for its cultivation, and gér 
ig not made from it. Its only use in fact—often a very profitable 
one—is for eating; it is sold in the bazar at prices varying from { to 
1 or even 1} anna the stick. The kind first sown is mirati, then 
soratha, and Ldlré last. Miraté is quickest is springing. A speciality 
ig said to exist in (dlri that it can be reproduced from any knot 
of the stalk (ganda), whereas for mirati and soratha only the top 
seated each stalk will Me (bijghara) 

in ne for seed is put in clamps (bijghara) in Phagan, 
where the earth keeps it moist and fresh, a damp situation bees 
considered good. What is ae in the house is for use; it 
doesnot keep long. The ploughing g nerally begins in June, un- 
less there is a crop tried for in the kharif peso the cane’ crop. 
If a saminddr has enough ground, he will avoid doing this. When 
the £haréf crop is taken, the ploughing for sugarcane begins in (Poh) 
December, and is continued at imtervals according to leisure 
and other circumstances, the number of times varying from five to 
twelve. The first two ploughings may well be made one directly after 
the other, but the subsequent ploughings should come at intervals. 
For the first ploughing, either rain or a first watering (palewd or 
Leip is necessary. Sometimes the land is dug (wih a kast or 
aht) for the first time, and this is fully equal to two ploughings. 
No cash estimate of the cost of this can usefully be made, as it 1s 
never done by hired labour. | 

The quantity of manure used is very large ; from three to six 
four-bullock waggon-loads go to a kacha bigha, This at the lowest 
estimate, gives 3 x 3 x 4 x 20 maunds = 288 maunds = nearly 11 
tons to an English acre. The zaminddrs urge strongly, that without 
such manuring the land will not be fairly productive. The time 
for putting in the manure begins in Magh, and goes on to the end of 
Phagan, and sometimes even after petite 2 After manuring, the 

ind is ploughed, unless of course it has been sown. Ploughing 
takes placein the end of Phagan (February, March) and may be 
continued through Cheyt, but the best time is the beginning of the 
latter month. Water is given before planting. Furrows are made 
regularly along the field, and a boy follows the plough, putting in the 
seed pieces of cane (gandéri), which must have one or more poimts 
in each piece, horizontally at regular distances,” usually rather less 





® The way of calculating the distance is by counting the number of pulig- 


(or bundles), planted in a bacha bigha (5-6 of an English roxl)}; seven bundles are a 


Jarge number, making of course the intervals smaller, six a very frequent ong, The 
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than a foot along the furrow. The seed-stalks are taken out of the 


clamp; one man cuts it up, or rather two, as one cannot do it well 
alone. Another man carries it to the place where it is put in : four 
or five are wanted to plant for one plough. There is, h wever, no 
lack of hands, as all the young boys of the family help in this, in 
order to get the holiday food, ' ich is given on penn day. The 
food consists of rice, su; , and ght and mixtures of these, and 
such food-giving is called ‘Mak Kali or gir bhata; the work begins 
in the morning, and goes on till it is done. Three yoke of 
oxen can get through ten sacha bighas a day. One yoke ploughs, 
and the other two follow with the sohdgd (clod crusher), Water 
is given a month after planting, and, if the rains are good, three 
subsequent waterings are enough ; if they are not, as many as five 
may be necessary at intervals of atmonth, Cultivation of cane by 
well-irrigation is not uncommon in the Khidar of Sunipat, but is not 
usually if ever met within the Delhi tahstl. Tn Ballabgarh, there are 
three or four villages which have it, Delhi, too, has some in the 
Dahar circle, from natural flooding. A fair well may water ji bigha 
in a day. 

Hoeing is carefully kept up; the number of times depends 
much on the character of the season, and varies from five to nine or 
ten. The first time comes a few days only after planting, A man's 
fair work per day at hoeing is put at three biswas, When the canes 
get high, they are generally tied together at the top. Cutting begins 
in October; it isa practice for Hindus not to be in till after the 
Dassehrah. Hired cutters get Re 3a month and their food, but 
the zsaminddér, unless lazy, does much himself ip this, A two-ox 
Waggon should cart one bigha’s cane in a month, but the animals 
do other work probably ides. Rent paid by cahti is about 
Rs. 5 per bigha, but in some villages it goes even upto Ra 9 It is 
taken at the time the Government revenue falls due, and does not de- 
pend on the quality of the crop. No difference is made in the rent, 
whether in the previous sharif another crop was taken; but when 
the land was left fallow it is called lapar, 

The expenses of cultivation may be thus summed up :— 









Ploughing ten times =~ [0 0 0 gokks Mich 
Manure . » §& OO ia) 
‘ane 5 0 O 
Irrigation ees 420 

Price of water sick a 2 oO 

caning of watercourme | 0 op 

pioeine At 40 0 

Jing up canes 2 0 
Cutting and atripping 7 5 oO 
Rent i 6 Oo 6 
Carriage to the dolhd ae # oOo 0 
Planting (estimated) fH) 


| ae a i 200 
The kothé or sugar mill is made of four kinds of wood, first 
quality sdl, second hifar, third siris, fourth ferash; sikar is the 
one most commonly used. The mechanism of the kolhé is the 





wy of getting at the pile is rather curious, As many sticks na laid down in a line 


a] Ad Pe I : i 
m th i (or cubits) make a Parga, and either 29 or 21 Paryas (according 
pail, metimes four 


it standards) make a pulf; a rupee will buy three or so 
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same as in Sar phar sad the names, too, are much alike ; kolhé 
is the mill epay a is the horizontal boom, ith or mohan is the 


pestle, and manéri (instead of mefam) 1s the ere _ 
In 


‘joining the pdth and the lath ; bdnémal is the piece (not noted. 
“Mr. Butt'’s description) which springs up from the boom, and re- 
ceives the lower end of the mdnkrs, The five pieces, therefore, 
form an irregular pentagon ; the Loli standin upright, the path 
working on its outside edged homzontally, the bdnkmel stands 
vertical to the path at its further end; from the upper end of the 
binémal springs the mdénkri inclining to meet the Lith, which also 
works slantingly in the kolhw, 

A kollut complete costs Rs. 80 or Rs. 90, or even more, the 
work being made as durable and thorough in every respect as is 
possible to the not inconsiderable skill of the local carpenter. 
Th lath often breaks, and must be replaced at the cost of a rupee. 
Tt is always made of 4itar, The wages of the carpenter 
who looks after the folA# are considerable} The produce 
of about 40 bighas of sugarcane is pressed im one folhe ; 
a good many proprietors unite generally in working it. They 
bring their cane themselves from the field, and put it together, reckon- 
ing their several shares bythe number of oxen they each have. 
A éolhé lent on hire is said to cost Rs. 7 to the hirer, but it is often 
more than this, The men who own the cane, almost always 
own the oxen that work the folfi. Four kinds of work 
are distinguished in the folhé. Two pindias put the short 
cut pieces of cane (girariyén) into the Aolfui, ond take 
out the cane straw ffidi; one man relieves the other at this 
arduous work, which is also rather dangerous for any but a left hand- 
ed person. Wages Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 a month. Two gqurijyas 
who cook the gir. Four jhonénewalas who keep up the fire, and dry 
the kidi. Two muthiyas, who feed the pindidés with cut up canes, 
put into a basket. The man who sits on the path, driving the oxen, 
1s not a hired labourer but one of ae proprietors, Two en are 
employed with each pair ofoxen. The surgarcane is generally cut 
by the proprietors, pe by bined labourers at two annas day cach. 
The kolhe goes on day and night, but the workers are divided into 
day and night I batches. A matéa holding twenty sers is filled with the 
’ pressed juice in about an hour; and the oxendo this twice before 
they get taken off. The juice is thrown into the dwnd, a large earthen 
jar, From there it is put into the feraé or cooking cauldron, and is 
boiled slowly till it becomes pretty thick, and then itis put into 
a second vessel smaller than the first, and the boiling process goes 
on till the gé#r becomes thick and consistent enough to make the 
bhélis or gur-balls. These are always four sera each. The place 
where the cooking goes on is called a gqurgéf It is merely a 
thatched shed with a hollow floor to allow of the dasais being placed 
in it, and underneath them the cooking-fires. Molasses (by, and 
coarse sugar (shafwr) are not made in this district, or if made, very 








® Bee foot note to page 113, 5 ak” aCe 
7 Since this was written the new iron kolAd patented by Thomson and Mylne has 
obtained great popularity in the district, Its superiority is admitted on all sides. 
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rarely; it would of course be a more delicate process than the pri- . 


mative one above described : yet this too requires care. If the 
boiling is too prolonged it spoilsthe gir and diminishes its selli ir value, 
Delhi district gir ¢ to Baghpat, Biwani in Hisér, and Rewari 
and Firozpur Jhirka in Gurgaon. The zaménddr generally manages 
his gur-making himself, and there is no commonly received rate 
of sale, but Baghpat rates more or less influence the market. There 
is no custom of £ataotf as in Shihjehanpur. The weight of juice 
turned out is commonly % of the sugarcane. The straw is u for 
burning in the gurgét ; it is good for nothing else ; and from the juice 
$ of its weight will turn out in gir, sh 

Melons are chiefly cultivated on the sandy soil of the river side 
near Delhi; the soil considered good is dumat, (i.e, do matt L) being 
fearth and} sand. The cultivators are chiefly tenants, such as 
Malis, Kachis, Mallahs, and Shaikhs, but jn some places proprietors 
cultivate themselves. Before the crop is sown an agreement, gener- 
ally in writing, is made fixing Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 per acre as rent for 
rabl Manure is bought ata rate of Rs 6 per 100 bullock loads 
weighing 2} maunds each when the field is within two miles from 
Delhi; when it is further off. then from Rs. 7 to Rs. 12 per hundred. 
150 loads are required for an acre of land. The cost of manure 
per acre therefore is Rs. 9 for villages within two miles from Delhi 
and from Rs. 10 to Ra, 18 for villages beyond this. This includes 
both cost and carriage. When the manure has been brought to the 
field the cultivator must buy péla bundless of édns grass, for fence 
and screen for the young and tender crop. This will cost him about 
Rs, 10 an acre, a thousand bundles (pilas) being required at Re. 1 
a hundred. This screen is called tacta, and fence bhef Pits are dug 
in @ line at distances of three feet yard square, and 1} yard in depth. 
It is not essential to have the depth so great, butas the sand silts in 
from the side it is generally done, 'The object is to reach down to 
the dumat soil above spoken of, which 1s found sometimes at less 
sometimes at more than this depth. On every line the grass fence ig 
stuck in to protect it from sand blown in by the wind. When the 
pits are ready, the manure is mixed with earth and thrown into 
them, and a hollow bed (thdonld) is made in the centre of the pit. 
Thirty men can thus prepare an acre of ground for seed’ in one ior 
and get for it Rs. 7-8 at a rate of four annas per head) Three men 
are required to sow the seed when the théonlds are ready, and at two 
annas a day each. Half aser of seed will sow an acre, and costs eight 
annas. The labourers get into the pits and bury two seeds in each 
thdonld. On the north side of the bed the screen aioe is erected. 
Within 12 days the seed should rout in every thdonld; where it 
does not, fresh seeds are sown. When the plants are a month old, 


they are earthed up by hand to give strength to the roots; three men. 
do the work in an acre of land in one day and are fe four annasa . 
fe 


piece, About a fortnight after this the screens an nees are pulled 
up, and the pits are filled up with loose earth ; the péla is spread 
and the creeping plant laid carefully on it; ten men will d this in an 
acre per day costing Rs, 2-8, The grass keeps the plant from get- 
ting too dry. The crop is not irrigated, except in years of drought, 
when it gets water once; the labour of 12 men at two annas each will 
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manage for oneacreina day, generally by digging #achd wells on 
the bank of the river, and then using the dhenkli or watering by 
hand from earthen vessels. The crop 1s gathered in May and June, 
and the crops are watched day and night to protect it from thieves, 
biped and quadruped. Jackals and wild pigs are fond of melons. 
Fires are lit, chiefly of the useful grass, which, having done its work, 
is thus disposed of If the cultivator does not watch the crop him- 
self, he keeps a watchman to do so at Rs. 4a month. The cost of 
the crop and income realized from it may be reckoned at Rs. 50 and 
Rs. 120 respectively, and, if the cultivator is his own chaukiddr, the 
cost 1s reduced to Rs, 42, In the villages, at some distance from Delhi, 
Rs. 6 must be added to the cost of manure. On the other hand, 
land in such villages is obtained at a lower rent, say Rs. 5; while 
near Delhi the rate of rent is often Rs. 10 per acre. The income is 
equal in both months, May and June, as in May the fruit is less in 
quantity but dear in price, while in June it is abundant, but fetches 
only a lower price. . 

The items of cost of cultivation per acre are shown here 


together :-— 


Mannre, 150 loads as an 
Bundles of grass (pula kins) 1,000... 
Labour for digying pits... ane 
Seed oe 


ao 


aa 
| oS ma Sootse8, 
il. 


Labour for owing iam a 

Labour for earthing (t4apna ) ae avs 

Labour for filling up pits and spreading out the 
Brass oem mea ie 


Irrigation ... eee 
Ment oon CT] 1 
Wateliman oie 


eS, ocsce Kas aoop 
oe S500 Ssecocoy 


Toran o 60 





Government demand is Rs. 4 per acre near Delhi, and Rs. 3 and 
Rs. 2-8 for lands lying further off the city. ; 
Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in Ibs, 
acre of each of the principal staples, as shown in the Administration 
Report of 1881-82, The average consumption of food per head has 
already been noticed at page 46. The tot ul consumption of food grain 
by the population of the district, as estimated in 1878 for the pur- 
poses « the Famine Report, is shown in maunds in the margin. 
The figures are based upon an 
estimated population of 608,850 
—. On the other hand 
the aver consumption pe 
head is believed to have Beat 
over-estimated. A rough estj- 
mate of the total picbat ai 
exports, and imports of food 
time; and it was stated ( page 
port) that there was an annual deficit of nine lakhs of 
lad to be supplied by imports of wheat, gram, bédjra, 
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© Ghapter IV, A. jardr, rice, and pulses, from Gurgéon, Ambal, Amritsar, Mirath 
aie — ohtak, Bhawani, and Karnél. The = of phage psecore te 
_ | Agric and partly by experiment, and partly by the opinion of the most mntelil- 
, oer Q piacming ara, are Logs Appendix Il to Mr. Maconachie's 
Predustion eA cae Settlement Report. In the table at pages 114 to 116 will be found 
“sumption of food ther estimates, which Mr. Maconachie considers fairly correct for 
ane good soil, but too high as general averages. He writes -— 
“Taking the average of all estimates obtained during the Settlement, 
and checking them by my own knowledge, I should give the produce of the 
principal crops per acre as follows:— . 









4 


Cor, — 





Wheat .. | 440 sere 240 sere. 
Rarley nh my er \ bo Bera.. 
Gram .. Fe Pee i) sere. 
Hare? Gram ,..] 20 ,, a3) sera. 
| Wheat £ Gram ...] 480 ,, eM) aes. 





“The above I believe represent the average crops of the district 
throughout, Of course on some lands the manured and irrigated yield of 
wheat (for instance) would be much higher. It might be 18 or even 20 
maunds, but such a yield is exceptional, and any general estimate founded 
on figures approaching this would be utterly fallacious.” 

Livestock. Table No. XXII shows the live stock of the district, as returned: 
in the Administration Report. But see below for more accurate 

8, 

Cattle form an important feature of the agricultural economy* 
of the district. An ordinary Jat will certainly have his yoke of 
oxen and a cow or buffalo, or both. A cow gives eight or ten calves, 
one a year; and a buffalo will give 15 or more. The cattle are 
vailked (déhnd) at sunrise: the vessel fd#hnt) either of earth or 
of pital is put up in a niche in the wall and some two hours later 
the milk 1s warmed up to boiling. The skim comes up, and then 
the vessel is taken off the fire and put away for use, but the cream 
(moaldét) istaken away. Ghi 1s made the next day inthe churn 
(filomini), the milk bemg curdled with a little lassi. Buffaloes’ 
milk is considered richer and stronger than cows’ or goats.” Among 
buffaloes one of a bd4ird (dirty grey-brown) colour is the best, 
though it is rare; its milk isconsidered especially nourishing.+ 
Cattle are taken ont to graze when the sun gets up in winter; in 
the hot weather buffaloes and bullocks are taken out in the last 

® An old saving is * either the teat of the buffalo or the masonry top of the well 
(is necessary in time of drought)" ts 

{ There are several sayings of a very idiomatic kind, which are explained by 
this, As for the rarity of the colour “a bhera buffalo, a woman with no hair on tha 
top of her hel, a winter rin in Poh, these may be, but rarely.” Then again as 
to the strength of the nourishment of ita milk. Two men are wrestling together, 
and one tanntingly challenges the other to come on “have you been drinking the 
milk of a bAdra coloured buffalo?” And asto the value of the animal, when o man 


ia angry Without a cause, the object of his resentment says “ have [ carried off yo 
bagri buifalo?” =e ae tae i 
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watch of the night (pasar.) Sheep and goats cannot feed when Chapter IV, A. 
the dew is on the ground; they get worms in the mouth and feet. . .§ ——_ ind 
Water is given about 10 o'clock, and again after this toward sunset; Bi oat Ps 
they come home before the sun goes-down. In the cold weather Livestock. 
water is generally given only once, as of course thirst is less. The | 
following statement shows the number of horned cattle, sheep, goats 

- and mares in the district as compiled from the Settlement State- 
ments :— 


Sat | Qtet_| stow 











In connection with the subject of cattle may be noticed the 
custom of rord nikdlnd. Rord is a disease of the cattle, as bad 
as cholera is for men. To do away with it a rope is tied across from 
one house to another at the entering in at the village ; on it a piece 
of siris wood anda ghard-lid (chapnt) are tied in the middle, and 
underneath it a plough in the ground. A weed, called bhainsd-gigal, 
is burnt like incense in afire: its smoke is put on all the animals 
of the village ; it either stops disease or prevents it; on the rope near 
the chapni a red piece of thread and supdéri (chhalia) is fixed; on 
the day of giving smoke to the animals they eat stale bread so as 
not to light their own fires, Neither 1s ding heard throughout 
the village that day, which is called akitd, All Hindu samtnddrs 
observe the ceremony, and so do Musalmans. _ 

There is nothing worthy of particular notice about the horses, Breeding operations, 
mules, &c., of the district. The style of mare possessed by the 
better class of samindar has improved since the appointment of 
cailddrs, and there are some pretty animals, chiefly brought in from 
Kaithal and Patiala, ridden by these men, and the Sunipat zaminddrs 
have some good mares. In all perhaps 60 mares might be found 
fit: for ing. Horse and mule-breeding, however, are not much 
attended to, though there are signs of the possibility of awakening 
interest in the matter, if it were energetically taken up, Some 
ef the mares are taken to the Government stallion at Patti Kallyana 









——_ ee 
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‘n Karnal. At present there are only one Government stallion horse, 
and one Rokieny-atallcn: at Molarband near Badarpur, and at Sikri, 
both in the Ballabgarh taAsil. These are under the management of the 
Haupper Stud authorities. The breeding of oxen and cows is chietly 
managed by the ‘Brahmani’ bulls (locally termed dnéal and biyar) ; 
fee ts one or two places Hissar bulls imported by Government 
have been let free with good effect. Rams are not of large size, some 
of the best are used for fighting. There are no horse or cattle fairs 
held in the district. 


SECTION B.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 


Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed 
by males of over 15 years of age as returned at the Census of 
1881. But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of all the 
Census statistics for reasons explained m the Census Report; 
and they must be taken subject to limitations which are given 
in some detail in Part I], Chapter VIII of the same Report. The 
figures in Table No. XXIII refer only to the population of 15 years 

ne es _ of age and over. The figures in 
| Tole | viene the margin show the distribution 
of the whole population into agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural, cal- 
culated on the assumption that the 
number of women and children 
dependent upon each male of over 
15 years of age is the same, whatever his occupation. These figures 
however, include as agricultural only such part of the pupae as are 
riculturists pure and simple ; and exclude not only the consider- 
able number who combine agricultural with other occupations, 
bot also the much larger number who depend in great measure for 
their livelihodd upon the yield of agricultural operations. More 
detailed figures for the occupations of both males and females will 
be found at pages 69 to 78 of Table XITA, and in Table XIIB of the 
Census Report of 1881. The figures for female occupations, how- 
ever, are exceedingly incomplete. 

Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of the 
district as they stood m 1881-82, and Table No. XLVA gives similar 
figures forthe manufactures of the Municipality of Delhi. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the canes School of Art, 
has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special 
industries of the district :— 

“The reputation of Delhi as a manufacturing centre is perhaps greater 
than is warranted by the actual state of the industries now practised there. 
Many of the trades for which the city is famous, like, those of Lacknow, 
Gulbarga and Haidarabad, (Deccan) are relies of the Musalman Courta, 
and only precariously survive. Nearly all are now, so far as their 
"ee are concerned, in Hindu hands. Before it was a Mogul capital 
Delhi was a Hindn city ; and it would seemthat in wealth and in social 
and political influence the Hindus are resuming their ancient sway. 
And the tendency of the leading castes in modern times is more 
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towards trade a3 a means of accumulating money than towards crafts- 
manship. So while the city is growing, and must from its | sition 
continue to grow in commercial importance, it is doubtful whether the 
arts by which it is historically known are eeally flourishing. 

the jewelry of Delhi was a favourite theme of the early European 
travellers who visited it, There is now but little scope for the 
sumptuous extravagances of which they wrote, such as the peacock 
throne and similar works ; but the tradition remains, and one of the 
special excellences of the Delhi jeweller is still his consummate skill 
in mounting and arranging gems, sometimes of great price, but also often 
of little intrinsic value, so as to produce the greatest amount of artistic 
contrast, richness and variety. In these days this branch of the art once 
practised on a large and costly seale is confined to smaller articles of 
adornment, The throne, the belt, the slipper, the spear, the sword, the 
elephant fowdah and goad are but seldom incrusted with gold, 
enamels and jewels as formerly ; and most Anglo-Indians know Delhi 
jewelry as an assortment of lockets, rings, crosses, bracelets and necklaces, 
as European in their details as in their purpose. Articles made for 
wealthy natives, even when they preserve traditional forms, are grow- 
ing noticeably neater in execution, with a neatnees that counts for 
nothing as art,and more timid in design, while there is less variety 
of pattern than formerly. European designs are growing popular, espe- 
cially among those native ladies who have come under the influence 
of missionaries, or indeed under any educational influence. 

The work. now produced for native courts is but seldom seen by 
Europeans, and it is impossible to form a correct estimace of its value. There 
is no doubt that many costly articles are made, and that Delhi workmen are 
frequently employed at distant places resetting and repairing such objects. 

The telegraph and the modern facilities’ for travel have brought 
the precious stone trade of the world together in a way that is surprising 
to those unfamiliar with its workings. It is now, as always, 
a somewhat secret branch of commerce. German Jews, trained in Paris, 
are perhaps the most prominent and leading dealers. There is scarcely 
a wedding or an accession affording an opportunity for the sale of 
precious stones that is not telegraphed to/ Paris, London, St. Petersburgh, 
Amsterdam, Berlin and Vienna, Delhi and the rest of Indias are now inclad- 
ed in this secret syndicate, and are periodically visited by dealers who come 
and go unnoticed ; so that Tavernier wag but the forerunner of a succession 
of jewel merchants, For pearls, Bombay is a great market ; but even there, 
one of the leaders of the trade, Panniali Lall, isa Delhi man. In coloured 
stones this city has still a considersblé trade, and the greater part of the 
valuable find of sapphires in the Caslimere territory has been absorbed by 
the Delhi jewellers. Most of thege men are in the hands of bankers, or 
perhaps more correctly they are the agents of bankers. | 

The banker of the East, it is (unnecessary to remark, adheres to the 
practices of the guild that are comparatively neglected by the great money- 
dealers of Europe, and counts jewels among his means of trade and not 
merely us objects to be kept in a safe. The name of the actual workman 
never appears in connection with the more costly articles of Dehli produc- 
tion. Some of the most skilfu) are said to be men of extravagant habits, and 
all are entirely in the hands of the dealers, who keep them practically en- 
slaved by a system of advances, This indeed isthe case in most Indian 
handicrafts, and the astute Hindu-dealer resembles the London tradesman 
in hig efforts to efface the maker of the goods he sells, and to pose as 
the actual producer. Even miniature painting on ivory, which would be 
supposed to be an art where the name of the artist ia abeolutely essential, 
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is said to be in many cases produced by quite other men than those who 
sign the pictures. 

Enamelling on gold as an accessory in jewelry is here practised, and 
itis not easy to distinguish the best Delhi work from that of Jeypore. 

It is impossible to give any trustworthy figures as to the value of 
articles that might be classed as jewelry. But it must be considerable, 
since there are Delhi jewellers, i.c , tradesmen who sell Delhi wares, in every 
large town. 

As to the objects produced, there is scarcely anything called jewelry 
that cannot be imitated at Delhi; and the continual passage of tourists has 
ereated a demand for several varieties of native work not strictly belonging 
to the locality, ag well as for articles of English style. Massive rings with 
one precious stone setin strong open work, and almost as well finished as 
those in a Bond Street window, are now os frequent as the rings with several 
stones which are perhaps more like the true Delhi notion, Many of these 
are tastefully arranged and skilfully mounted, The embossed silver work 
of Madras, with Dravidian figures in relief, known as Swami jewelry, 1s more 
coarsely imitated. In the best Madras examples the figures are entirely hand- 
worked, but they are often made at Delhi by die-stamping, afterwards chased, 
Filigrain has always been used as an accessory to more solid work, and now 
the lightness of Genoese or Cuttack articles is sometimes attempted, Silver 
and silver gilt wire woven intoa kind of matting pattern is applied to belts 
and bracelets. All the varieties of watch chain are imitated, and some adap- 
tations of native chains have been done, The patterns of necklaces worn in 
the hills are now regularly wrought at Dehli, In gold, suites of amethyst, 
topaz, turquoise and other stones are made, The gold framework 
is sometimes twisted or of Babul work, This last is one of the oldest and 
most characteristic forms. The name is taken from the pretty and 
eweetly-scented flower of the Babul or Kiker (Acacia Arabica) which is 
a ball of delicate yellow filaments. It is also called &hdr-dar, or thorn- 
work. Convex forms, as the centres of brooches, the fringing balls set round 


» miniatures, &e., are studded over with the minute gold points, each of which, 


with a patience and delicacy of hand that defy European imitation, is sepa- 
rately soldered to the thin plate base. Good, soft gold alone is used for 
the points, while the base is of slightly inferior metal. The articles are 
finished by being placed into « sharply acid bath, which produces ao clear, 
mat-gold bloom, that does not long survive wear and tear. Major McMahon 
says that varions castes wore ornaments of this sort before its suitability for 
objects of English use came to notion, A bolder form of similar work 
is called gokru,and is based apparently on the bur, (The cal 
trap of Indian and also of medieval European war-fare. A ball 
etudded with spikes thrown to impede the progress of cavalry 
is also called a gokru.) This is worn by \Jat men ns an earring, and the 
same treatment is applied to women's bracelet. Among other patterns 
produced by soldering small details on a base may be mentioned a rose pat- 
tern of minute flowers, This is common all over India, but is perhaps most 
perfectly done in the red-stained gold ornaments of Burmah. The miniature 
paintingsof Delhi are frequently set in gold cable twist patterns as bracelets, 
necklets and brooches. Small plaques of Pertal¢arh enamel, a semi-translu- 
eent green incrusted with tiny gold-chased patterns of figures and animals, 
are also, with true and false avanturine, mounted in a similar way, The 
almost invariable feature of Delhi work is a thin shell of gold inerusted 
with better gold, or with stones of some kind and afterwards filled with hard 
lac. The enamel work is often spoiled by being done on gold too thin to 
withstand without distortion the heat of the enamel fire. 


\ 
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Another speciality of Delhi is the incrastation of jade, with patterns of 
which the stem work is in gold and the leaves and flowers in garnets, rubies, 
diamonds, &c. For examples of the best of older work we must now go to the 
great European collections, where are objects of a size and beanty now seldom 
met with in India, The mouthpieces of hookahs, the hilts of swords and 
daggers, the heads of walking-canes, and the curious erutch-like handle of the 
gcecin's or byragi’s staff, also called a dyragi, are, with Jockets, and 
brooches for Enlish wear, the usual appliestion of this costly and beautiful 
work. Each individual splinter of ruby or diamond may not be intrinsi- 
cally worth very much, but the effect of such work ag a whole is often very rich. 
The muraszia Fir or jewel-setter was formerly often called upon to set stones, 
so that they could be sewn into jewelled cloths. For this purpose, as when 
the stone was to be incrusted upon another, as with minute diamonds or 
pearls on large garnets,a common Delhi form, or on joes he works with 
gold foil and a series of small chisel-like toola and fine agate burnishers. 
The open work claw-settings which leave the underside of a stone clear, 
have been copied from European work. There is no dodge of the European 
jeweller, ah as tinted foil backing for inferior stones or fitting two 
splints of stone to form one, that is not known to the Delhi workmen. 
These and many other devices they have not learned from Europe, for 
they are tricks of the trade common to all countries, It is easy to find fault 
with certain quality of flimsiness and sometimes gandiness in 
the articles unfolded day by day in hotels and dik bungalows all over the 
country and exposed for sale in shops. But now-a-days people will not pay a 
sufficient. price for good work. The conditions of the trade, too, would seem 
to be fatal to the production of such masterpieces ag we read of and sometimes 
find. In former times a good workman with his family was dependent on 
the courtor on some wealthy noble. He was often harshly treated, and 
though he was never suffered to want, he seldom received what would now 
be considered a fair equivalent for his labour, But he was provided for 
whether he worked or played, and plied his task with a leisurely considera- 
tion and care which is nowimpossible. The wonder is rather, when the 
rapacity and also the expenses of the dealer or middleman are taken 
into consideration, that so fair a value is given forthe money spent on 
Delhi jewelry. | 

- ‘Turning from jewelry proper to silversmiths’ work of the larger 
sort, it is doubtful whether so much isnow done as formerly, and it would 
seem that Europeans who spend much money on race and other prize 
cups and similar wares from England, are scarcely aware of the powers 
of native workmen, A large and bold treatment of silver iso tradition 
of Indian work, but it is ese now coming into favour among the silver- 
smiths of Europe and America, The artistic ronghly-chiselled silver of 
Messrs. Tilfany of New York, which was reckoned a novelty, has some 
points in common with Indian work, especially in that it was not 
ike most European work, tensed with a uniform high finish. Large 
hookahs chased and perforated with elaborate garniture of open work, 
chillum covers, and chains with pendant fishes and other fanciful brelogues, 
abkhoras or drinking vessels for wealthy Muhammadans, spice-boxes 
or pandans similar to the familiar copper pandan, models of cooking 
pots for wedding t phen and occasionally for wealthy Hindus such 
sacrificial wares as the Mendigan or bull of Shiva with a canopied arrange- 
ment for dropping Ganges water on it in worship, or the argha, an oval 
patera that represents the female energy, are the principal objects now 
made, The chafera or metal-chaser carries on his trade separately from 
the smith, who, like the blacksmith of the Sidlkot and Gujrat damascen 
work, confines himself to forging and shaping. Beaten foliage like 
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Chapter IV, EB. 


Industries and 


Mock jewelry. 


Brass and copper- 
. ware. 


that of Cutch ig, wrought, and the superficial engraving of English 
silver plate is skilfully imitated, | 
No workmen are more careful than Indisn gold and silversmiths 
in the handling of the precious metals. As they use no benches, their 
filings cannot be preserved, a3 in English shops, in a leather apron 
fitted to a drawer ; but they file on a wooden standard setin alarge dish, 
and their small crucibles for casting are most carefully handled, Yet it 
pays some people to buy their ashes and sweepings for the sake of such 
gold and silver as they may yield. The leading silversmith of Delhi 
presents histo the poor of his caste, and a respectable sum is annually 
extracted from the refuse of his shop. Itis not often that beaten silver 
work of the boldest kind is seen in process of execution. That is to 


gay the embossed plates of a silver Aowdah, the large cartouche-shaped 


pendants of the necklaces with which the elephant is adorned, the state 
chairs made for Raéjis and chiefs, and similar objects. It is impossible 
not to admire the boldness with which the metal is handled in many of 
these works, but it must be admitted that when new they are not free from 
a touch of vulgarity. 

The steps of gradation from such work to the ornaments in cOMmon 
use are really very slight. There is no difference in the processes or tools, 
and the silversmith who shapes the chawné for a native lady's head does 
not give it much higher finish than the elephant pendant receives. In this, 
as in the goldsmith’s neater craft, the die or flappa is greatly used with 
a notable economy of labour, The ornament represents in many cages 
merely #0 much money, and neither the owner nor the maker, who is 
usually as much shroff or money-lender as craftsman, cares greatly about ite 
form. Many of the forms, however, are beautiful, and few are entirely 
without interest. At Delhia large variety is made, because the women 
of Rajputana, a5 well as those from the nearer districts, are now customers, 

Large quantities of sham jewelry made of brass, coloured glass, and plain 
glass with tinted foil behind it, are sold. These preserve the native forms 
of earrings, bracelets, and head ornaments, and are often very pretty, Year 
by year, however, a larger number of European imitations are imported ; 
notably large brass beads in open work rudely counterfeiting filigrain. 
It is not always easy to say in such things where Germany or Birmingham 
ends and Delhi begins, for the stamped tinsel settings are combined with 
wire, silk and beads in the most ingenious way, till the completed ornament 
resembles those made in good materials of real native work, There is 
no affectation, however, about the ornaments cast in gine for very poor 
people, where the workmanship, though following the forms of silver and 
gold, is rough and costleas as the material. A considerable amount of 
taste ia displayed in the stringing and arrangement of small coloured 
glass beads, From one shop the writer purchased $2 necklaces of different 
patterns, some in beads, others made of seeds and suitable for fagirs, &e., 
others of lnc, coated with yellow foil with coins, also in lac, hanging to them, 
and others in wood. Notwo were alike, and the price asked for the $2 was 
two rupees. To a native purchaser it would have been leas. Nowhere elge 
can so much bravery be bought at so cheap a rate; and from the proverbs 
quoted by Dr. Fallon about Delhi dandyism, it would appear that cheap 
finery 3 a ‘note’ of the place. | 

The coppersmiths are no less skilful than the workera in silyer, In the 
Lahore and other’ copper bazars, visitors are invariably offered real Delhi 
degchia; and most of the smiths from other places admit that they are 
not so skilful with the hammer and stake (sanddén) as those at Delhi. In 
shaping acircular vessel of changing diameter they find it necessary to 
solder pieces on ; while a good Delhi coppersmith shapes the whole without 
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joint from one piece Nests (ganj) of degchis, with cleanly defined edges 
fitting closely into each other, are the usual articles madg and they are often 
admirable specimens of plain hammer work. Brasa articles are tasteful 
ornamented by the ehafera with foliage in low relief. There is Tens araile 
production too of amall fantastic toys in brass, roughly made, but often 
ingenious, ‘The native merry-go-round geen at melds furnishes one model, 
‘and railway trains, rafhe, grotesque figures and toy vessels of all sorts are also 
made. ‘The best Hindu sacrificial brasa wares come from Benares, Muttra 
and Brindaban, but many are now made at Delhi. Small boxes of brass 
with lids perforated im foliated patterns and furnished with a false lil 
in which a small mirror is fixed, are favourite possessions of native ladies, 
who use them to keep cardamoms or small articles of adornment. These 
are male in great numbers and find their way into Rajputana as well as all 
over the Puniab, The trade in brass small wares, however, ia not likely to 
increase very largely, on account of the competition of German articles of a 
similar kind which are now imported in great numbers. The wholesale 
rates at which tise are delivered to dealers are almost incredibly low. 
There is a special fabrication of things for this market, and the most im- 
portant condition is that they shall cost the importer very littl, When 
serviceable umbrellas are supplied at ten shillings a dozen, it may be imagin- 
ed that stamped tin and brass boxes, pocket mirrors, beads, pocket knives, 
buttons, and other yarietes of German small wares which are sold by pedlars 
sitting in the streets of all large towns and at all fairs and country side 
gatherings, are about the most minute and least costly objects known in modern 
trade. A great part of these things are in plain English mere rubbish, 
and the wonder is that they find purchasers at any price, The workmen of 
Delhi, it must be confessed, are themselves apt at this sort of trade, and it 
would occupy much space to enumerate the trivialities of local production 
exposeil for sale in the Chandni Chank, 

Punnith or tin foil is made here, and tinted sometimes with coloured 
varnish ; itserves as gold tinsel. A surface of wood covered with this 
material and then painted on in foliated patterns used to be a favourite form 
of decoration for doors, some of which are to be found in the fine old Aavelss 
in the older parts of the city, German orsidue, however, is made in 50 
many forms, and imported at so cheap a rate, that this trade is scarcely 
likely to survive. | 

Imported plate and common glass are silyered in the old style with 
mercury and tin foil, and the edges are often bevelled and cut by the 
workmen with the aid of corundum powder. Many of these looking glasses 
are mounted in a gaudy style with borders of painted glass, and an arrange- 
ment by which they stand at an angle or fold flat. Glass bangles are anid 
to be made, They are certainly gold in large quantities. 

Lac bangles incrusted with spangles in stamped orsidue and with beads 
are made in large numbers. Some are coated with tin, ground and applied 
aa a paint and then covered with a tinted varnish, » method of obtaining a 
shetallic glimmer through colour which is characteristic of many Indian 
forms of decoration. 

Iyory-carving is practised by only one or two artisans. It is im- 
possible to praise the camels, elephants, bullock rafhe and figares here 
made, They are not equal to the Murshedabad work. Combs, paper- 
knives and other small objects, often ornamented with the figure of a bird 
or perforated in geometric open work patterns, like those of Amritsar, are 
also made, But the art cannot be said to flourish. | 

Neither is wood carting a prosperous or popular business, There are 
some particularly fine examples of old doors and doorways in the city, but 
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nothing of any importance is now produced. It has been demonstrated 
however by Col. Montgomery Hunter that, supposing a demand were to 
arise, there are carvers capable of rivalling the old work, That gentleman had 
the doors and carven wainsecot of a large room prepared under his superin- 
tendence. The result was successful, but the completed work had more of 
stone than wood treatment, 

Stone carving is not very extensively practised, but there are nume- 
rods examples of modern work which show a high average of excellence, 
The spandrels or mihrabs of doorwaya seem to be the favourite field for 
the stone-carver’s art. The foliage, asin all modern work, is excessively 
suave and flowing in line, and somewhat tiny in detail; contrasting in 
this respect with the simpler and more rigid lines and scantier forms of 
the ornament of the best periods. | 

In the open courts and larger rooms of the better class of native honses 
the pilasters and arcades are wrought in plaster work, which, though late 
in design, is pretty and tasteful in execution, ‘The notable deterioration 
which has taken place of late years in the raj mistri’s craft is attributed 
by the workmen themselves to the introduction of the very different method 
of treating wall-surfaces necessary for our large English buildings, whera 
immense stretches of wall have to be covered with plaster as economically 
as possible, .A skilled workman will tell you that any cooly’ can learn to 
do such work; and a3 a matter of fact the greater part of the men employed 
by the Public Works Department are only promoted labourers, and very few 
of them are capable of working out such details as the pendentives of 
vaults or the foliated pilasters and midraty of the arcades which are uni- 
versal in the work of fifty years ago. Even in English bungalows built 
at that period, the native fancy, though evidently ill at ense in our vast, 
rectangular domestic barns, broke out in quaint panelling on the walls and 
in ornamented mantel pieces. The barrack and the railway station, however, 
have now effectually checked this; and the raj misfri has learnt how to 
combine the worst and least durable plaster work ever wrought in India, with 
pure, utilitarian hideousness. 

Dehli pottery, as purchased and understood by Europeans, is a craft 
of recent origin. For many years large jars or marfabdas for native 
domestic use, jars of a smaller size for the pickles and preserves which 
are specialities of Dehli, and small damafs or inkstands, have been made in 
a rough sort of porcelain covered with a glaze. There was no specimen of 
the ware in the Punjab Exhibition of 1864, and no notice was taken of it 
by Europeans. 

In 1869, the writer, passing through Delhi, purchased a number of 
these jars and took them to the London Exhibition of 1870, where their 
fine texture of glaze, a rough, duck-egg-like coating, wag admired by 
connoisseurs, notably by the late Mr. Fortuny, a celebrated Spanish painter, 
then visiting England. (One of these articles by the way happened to be 
marked marfahia, the native name for a jar, and was afterwards des- 
eribed on a museum label as coming from Martalin,a port on the Burmese 
const.) 

Since that time new forms have been suggested to the potters, These 
are mostly flower vases, chigule, surahis, and similar decorative shapes of 
Indian or Persian character. As this application of pottery is entirely new 
to this part of India, there are no traditions to be interfered with, Lack 
of enterprise and ignorance of the possibilities of the art have prevented 
it from being largely developed. Little has been done to meet the demand, 
and nothing to anticipate or stimulate it. The workmen have been dragged 
into notice with apparent reluctance, and do not cordially accept 
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opportunities of making money. Bhola is the best known of the Delhi 

eee Another member of the family was some years* since attracted to 
eypore, and works in connection with the School of Art there, where pot 

oa am “paste” or body and glaze, but decorated with more skill, 1s 


"The ware, from the fact of the “paste” being an artificial one, é¢.,, 


compounded of pounded stone and gum, and not-a natural clay, has to be 
made in moulds, and cannot be freely handled and made in great variety 
of form on the wheel. 

It is curious that so little has been done to improve the paste, as trae 
China clay is found not far from Delhi, and is used habitually by the gold 
and silyersmiths for their crucibles. Mr. Mallet of the Geological Survey 
writes : “ Kaolin is obtained at Kusseempur near Delhi from a decomposed 
granite. The rock is elutriated, and the washed Kaolin made up into small cakes 
which are chiefly used for white-washing, The blue and white Delhi pottery is 

robably made from the same material.” This surmise is a natural one, since 
China clay, similarly procured and prepared, ig used in Europe and China 
for pottery. But the Delhi pottery, in slackly burnt samples, is almost 
pure sand, and can be mbbed into holes with the finger nail where the 
glaze does not hold it toeather. A mixture of the Kaolin with the 
saa stone ought to result, if it were sufficiently fired, in a good poree- 
lain. AS it is in some of the best pieces, the “ body " is semi-translucent. 
Blue and a pale-green are the colours used for decoration. The patterns 
are poorin design, and though the general air of the product is delicate 
and pretty, it has a somewhat sickly quality, happily described by a con- 
noisseur as “anemic” when compared with the fulness of colour and 
richness of pattern of Multan ware. 

The potters of the latter place, it may be noted, are Muhammadans, 
and of very different social standing from the kumbhar, The Dellu potters 
are Hindus, and probably of the ordinary Awmbtar or potter caste. | 

In cielisen earthen pottery, there is not much to note, At fair 
times Delhi produces, perhaps a larger variety than is seen elsewhere of 
those grotesque toys and figurines, which periodically call forth the inven- 


tion of the potter and notably add to his income. Here, indeed, as the. 


city is regarded asa place of pleasure, their sale goes on all the year round. 
It is at fair times that caricature portraits in burnt clay, rudely painted, 
are produced ; and stories are told of too sensitive civil officers making the 
potters’ fortunes by baying up libellous representations of their features 
and figure. This toy trade, popular all over India, is the root from which 
the remarkable figute modelling of the North-West Provinces has grown. 

A skilful toy-maker, Hera Singh, produces models of snakes in terra- 
cotta, which are carefully coloured from the plates in Sir Joseph Fayrer's 
Thanatophidia and other works, and sold to civil officers for use in tahetl 
offices as a help towards the identification of snakes for the destraction of 
which rewards are offered by the Government. The models are beautifully 
made and coloured. 

Another recent trade, which seems likely to be popular in its humble 
way, is basket-making. Tiffin baskets, work and tea-tables, chairs and 
other articles, are now made in split bamboo with bands of coloured splints, 
The work is fairly neat and strong. The basket-makers call themselves 
Rajpits ; but as this is the answer most Hindus of low degree give when 
asked to what caste they belong, it need not be taken very seriously. Cane 
is not used, and the Chinese basket-maker, who gets the best work of 
Calcutta and Bombay, does not compete with local labour. 

Among new trades may also be mentioned the growing use of native- 
made tin ware, A great number of tin-lined packing cases are imported, 
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and heré as elsewhere they are put to use. Bot the Delhi tinmen seem 
to be more skilful than those of other regions, and among other things 
their tin lanterns may be specially noted for unusual neatnessof make, 
Seal-engraving is an art which, owing probably to the anasual skill 
of two generations of engravers who worked in the Dariba, 15 considered 
to be a speciality of Delhi, All that can be done in Persian letter cutting 
on seals is done here, but there has never been in India any good intaglio 
cutting as it is understood in Europe. It is curious that raceswhich 
excel inminute work should have so completely neglected this form of 


art. 

Paper of the usual fibrous and rough quality ts made in the city, and 
finds ready sale, a3 it is good of its kind. | tia 

Connected with the gold and silver wire trade about to be noticed in 
detail, is the considerable trade in embroidered shoes for which Delhi has long 
been celebrated. The variety of patterns and shapes is remarkable, even 
in a country where phantasy runs riot, Nothing could be prettier or more 
dainty than some of the sli pee enna made for native ladies’ wear ; 
embroidered with seed ony usually false, with spangles and every variety 
of gold and silver thread ; and inlaid with red, black or emerald green 
leather in decorative patterns, Gilded and silvered leather are also used. 
Sometimes gold and silver embroidery is worked on cloth over a basis af 
leather, Men’s shoes are often no less elaborate. In 1864, according to 
Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, Delhi exported shoes to the value of four laca of 
rupees yearly. Itis probable that the trade has greatly inereased since 
that time; for the railway has opened new markets, and shapes unknown 
in the Punjab are now made, e.g. the Maratha shoe with a heavy, cleft, 
broad toe, much turned up. English forms are creeping into use. No 
sumptuary regulation to restrain extravagance in gilded shoes and enforce 
the use of plain black leather could be half so potent, as the unwritten 
ordinance which permits an Oriental to retain a pair of patent leather 
boots on stockinged feet, and requires him to doff shoes of native make 
when in presence of an English superior. In time perhaps the preference 
for European forms consequent on this ordinance may tell on the Delhi 
shoe trade ; but hitherto it cannot fairly be said to have done it mucla 
harm. 

Turning to textile fabrics, in spite of the large insportation of pieoe- 
goods from Europe, one of the visible signs of which is the busy piece-goods 
bazdr off the Chdndni Chauk, there is a considerable cotton weaving 
industry here, and pagris and dopattas of local make are largely exported, 
Ii hand-loom weaving is dying, which, taking India as a whole, would seem 
to be the case, it must be admitted it is dying hard in the Panjab, The 
fine muslina which were formerly woven for the wealthy still survive. Im» 
the portraits of Mughal nobles, as in illustrations of popular poetry, 
figures are constantly represented attired in muslin so transparent that 
the under garments show clearly through. The oft-reneated story of the 
Emperor who reproached his daughter for being imperfectly clad when she 
was swathed in many yards of fine muslin, is quoted asa proof of the skill - 
with which Gossamer webs of cotton were produced. A market for these 
fine muslins has now to be sought in native states, and it is at Patiila and 
Nabha and in Rajputana that they are mainly disposed of. Compared 
with the bulk of the European importations of cotton goods, the local 
production, however, is but small. Some fancy dyeing, inclading the 
curious knot and stripe dyeing in which patterns are produced by tying up 
minute pockets of the cloth with fine thread in simple ornamental for + 
and then immersing in dyes of different colours, ia done. 
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The rapid development of the wheat trade has given a great impetus 
to the weaving of gunny bags—a trade which is entirely new and sternly 
utilitarian in character. 

In popular estimation Delhi stands pre-eminent for its lighter and 
more decorative manufactures, such as jewelry and embroidery. 

~The embroidery in which gold and silver thread are used is commer- 
cially the most important. True AAimkhdd, like that of Benares and 
Ahmedébdd in which gold and silver threads are loom-wrought, is not 
made, the closest approach to it in the whole of the Punjab being the gold 
and silk-weaving of Multén and Bahawalpur, and the gold and silk belt- 
weaving on a stout warp of Amritsar. According to Mr, Stogdon, C.5., 
who furnished some valuable and trustworthy notes on the gold and silver 
wire industries of Delhi to the Report of the Internal Trade of the 
Punjab, 1881-82, it is calculated that about 50,000 souls are employed here 
in this and its kindred trades, and that about $327,950 miles of silver and 
silver-gilt wire are annually produced. Mauch of this is used for covering 
silk thread with silver or gold, when it is called white or yellow kalabattin, 
The purity of the metals used, which in former times, especially at Lahore, 
was the subject of stringent regulation and surveillance both on the part 
of Governments and the guilds of wire-drawers, is now necessarily left tothe 
exigencies of a trade in which cheapness is yearly growing a more essential 
condition. A sort of assay, however, ig consequent on the demand of the 
Municipality for octroi duty. Mr. Stogdon thus describes this part of the 
business : “ The Municipal Committee have established an octroi station 
in Delhi, To this station the yopdris bring their raw material to be 
melted down, andthe amount of duty payable by them depends on the 
quality of the ingot they intend to turn out. The scale is as follows : 
Gold kandala, Re. 1-8 per ingot of 75 tolas; silver kondala, Re. 14 
ditto ; sham gold, 8 annas per ingot of 75 folas; ditto silver, 4 annas; 
Aandala mel (half silver half copper) 12 annas per ingot; silver wire, 
three pie per fola. The byopdri presents his silver and copper to be 
weighed, and on payment of the duty a receipt is granted to him, 
He then takes his metal into the station and melts it down in an 
earthern crucible, called kafhdla,in one of the numerous compartments 
set aside for the purpose. From the erucible he pours it into an iron 
mould called reya. The bar or ingot of silver and copper when thus 
melted down is called gulli. If it is intended to work gold leaf 
’ into it, it is about 8 inches long by 1} inches square. The gull is 
then made over to the kandala dash.” | 

It is scarcely worth while here to follow Mr. Stogdon or Mr. Baden- 
Powell, through a careful description of the processes by which this 
ingot is first gilded and subsequently drawn into wire. The chief 
difference between wire-drawing in England and India lies after all in the 
lack of machinery in the latter country. There is, however, wonderfal 
delicacy of hand, and skill that can only be attained by long years 
of practice in some of the processes, The flattening of a row of slender 
wires with a hammer as they are drawn over a tiny steel anvil, into 
minute ribbons of equal width, is one of those feats of manual dexterity, 
the exceeding skilfulness of which a bystander can only realise by 
an attempt to imitate it. Similarly nothing can look easier than the 
covering of thread with these minute ribbons. The thread hangs from a 
hook in the ceiling and is wound on an iron spindle, The workman gives 
the spindle a quick twirling motion by passing it rapidly under the palm of 
his hand over sort of greave that covers his thigh ; while the thread is 
rapidly spinning, the gilt wire is applied. The workman's hand, accom- 
panied by a glistening streak of gold, travels rapidly upwards with 
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no apparent effort, but it leaves the thread perfectly covered with 
gold evenly coiled ; no silk showing and no uneven overlapping. 
The exceeding tenuity to which gilded silver can be drawn out and 
yet retain an unbroken surface of gold has been continually dwelt 
upon in all accounts of wire-drawing. It does not pay to draw out 
tinsel so fine. Silver unfortunately will bear the admixture of a consider- 
able quantity of copper without losing colour to ordinary eyes; 
and Delhi kalabaftin contains often more copper then the purchaser 
bargained for, The various qualities of gold thread are discriminated 
at a glance with perfect accuracy by experts. I have often failed 
to assort a series of skins according to their value—a task which is 
easy to any gold embroiderer. It is evident from a tradition men- 
tioned in Mr. Griffiths’ catalogue of Bombay contributions to the Caleutta 
International Exhibition, 1884, that the manufacture of gold thread is 
of some standing, Mr. Griffiths writes : “ Ahmeddbid and Surat workers 
state that their ancestors came from Champdner, and that the craft was 
originally carried on by Musalméns at Dehli and Agra, under the 
patronage of the Mughal Government. A tradition is current thata 
goldsmith from Champédner went to Delhi and happened to see gold 
and silver thread, and wanted to learn the art, but could get no information. 
Feigning blindness he got himself employment a5 & cooly to hammer 
the bars of silver, There he learned the art of gilding and drawing 
wire to the required thinness, He afterwards opened a bee 
‘n his native town, whence the process was carried to Ahmadabad, 
Paithan in the Nizam’s territory, Surat, Yeola, Poona, and Bombay.” 
‘This story is told, mutafie mufandts, of nearly every skilled handicraft im 
existence, but it seems to show that the art was unknown in 
the rich Hindu region of Guzerat. 

The gold thread work of Gulburga further south was also Muham- 
madan. So it appears likely that the early Hindu civilization, concerning 
the splendours of which so much has been written, was innocent of golden 


Embroidery on leather for shoes has been mentioned as one of the 
uses to which gilt thread is put. But this is only one of many uses. | 
gold thread is not easily worked on the needle, itis usually laid on the 
surface of the cloths to be ornamented and tacked down at intervals with 
a stitch of silk through the fabric. Todo this conveniently so that one 
hand is free to pass the reel on which the gilt thread is wound, while the 
other stitches it down, a frame is necessary ; hence gold embroidery is called 
karchob, frame work. But this name seems to be used to distinguish 
more particularly the large embossed work familiar in State elephant 
jhools, masnads and the like. The finest examples of this work must be 
sought forin native States and in European museums, and it is but seldom: 
that large and important pieces are now wrought. In cases where the whole 
of the field is to be covered with gold work, a stout cotton cloth is stretched 
on the frame. On this the design is drawn by the maggish, and the parts 
to be raised are worked over with thick, soft cotton, dyed yellow, passed 
on the surface from a reel, and stitched down at each passing with ordinary 
sewing thread. Thecentre veing of leaves and other forms are marked 
with stitching, and a kind of modelled surface is thus produced in thick 
eatton thread. Over these forms the gold and silver thread is laid, their 
lines following sometimes those of the cotton underlay and sometimes 
going in opposite directions. For the grounds, varieties of basket-work 
and herring-bone stitches are adopted; spangles and lines of twisted wire 
sulma sre introduced to mark and relieve the leading lines of the pattern.: 
Sereral men work at once on these fabrics, and they are not 80 long in 
execution as this description may seem to indicate. The sheen of the gold 
threads interlaced in different directions as they cross over raised surfaces, 
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produces a brilliant and in large pieces a splendid effect. In cases where 
coloured silk velvet is bordered with raised gold embroidery of this kind, the 
velvet is sewn on strong cotton cloth, and during the work the parts to be left 
plain are kept carefully covered up. In the same way caps, cushions, tea 
cosies and other trifles are wrought ; but as relief is not always necessary 
as in large throne cloths, elephant housings and the like, the forms are 
not always embossed in cotton. 

A pretty variety of gold embroidery which has become popular of late 
years is called mina work, because of a slight resemblance to cloisonne enamel, 
The outlines of foliage are done in gilt thread, but the leaves and flowers in 
brightly coloured silk. Ons suitable ground this work is very charming. 
‘fable covers, panels for screens, mantel-piece borders and ornaments for 
brackets seem to be the favourite objects. It must be admitted that Bombay 
and Sindh ran Delhi pretty close in bharat fim (filled in work), as they ea 
karchob ; but the largest Bombay-maker, Daudbhay in the Kalbadevi road, 
“employs a large number of workmen who are principally from Delhi.” 
Since the world of fashion has decreed that gold and silver embrowlery, for 
many years considered theatrical and pretentious, is only picturesque anil 
beautiful, some excellent work has been produced for ladies’ dresses. The 
me of these change so quickly in the western world, however, that the 
Delhi artizan has scarcely completed a skirt or a dress front when it is 
hopelessly out of fashion and useless. 

Strange forms of byegone periods are still adhered to, such as 
the burnous opera-cloak and loosely-fitting jackets with open sleeves. 
Borders and trimmings it is being discovered are a safer field for the 
exercise of the art. A very dainty sort of embroidery is worked on net, 
and in this case the gold thread is not passed but run through. Gold sprays 
are also wrought on white muslin jamddai, with an effect similar to that of 
the well known Lucknow work. 

The variety of embroidered caps worked for the better classes of 
natives in real gold and silk, and for those of lower degree in tinsel, is be- 
yond enumeration. Many shops are devoted exclusively to the sale of 
caps. Nautch-women’s dresses are often triumphs of gaudy and gilded 
broidery. Weddings consume a large amount of finery, and on holidays 
and at fairs gilt lace, real or false, makes all the children gay. 

A large quantity of gold and silver thread is used by the aechaband 
in the manufacture of oofa snakes and pipes. This is prettily variegated 
with coloured silk, and no small skill and neatness are displayed in their 
plaiting. ~ — or patoti makers work up a great deal in stringing 
necklaces, head ornaments and bracelets together, the ties being usually in 
gilt thread. Inthe pardndas or queue terminations for the three long 
tails of hair affected by native ladies, pretty combinations of gilt thread 
with brightly coloured silk are produced. The pardnda is also frequently 
made in embossed silver. The tassels of the azdrband, the universally 
worn pyjama string of silk, are frequently costly arrangements in kalabatin, 
which is also worked into a great variety of fringes for decorative purposes, 
Some of this is wroucht on a tiny loom, the heddles of which are perforated 
cards that can be grasped and turned in one hand. One sort of fringe 
of flattened gilt wire is worked weft-wise in a minesature loom into a warp 
of silk, beyond which the loops of wire are carried and seenred round an 
iron L-shaped hook attached to the weaver's waist. When the loop is full 
the wires are released and eut open. A loose fringe of glistening goldis 
thus bordered by a woven hem of silk. There is noend to the variety of 
braiding and edging made, The invariable practice seems to be to braid 
by hand, holding the card taut to an iron hook ona small standard fixed ono 
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pedestal, which is very fi nently the richly earved base of one of the en- 
riched pillara common in the old buildings of Dethi. 

Gold Inca proper is not now, Mr. Stogdon writes, so much used as before 
the Mutiny. “At present Husain Bakhsh and his son Anz Bakhsh are 
the only manufacturers in Dethi.” The machine uzed is an exceedingly 
neat contrivance, an elaborate loom in miniature, the heddle strings con- 
yerging toa sort of pedal board, like that of an organ on « minute seale, 
The great toe, which in the native foot is flexible and free in movement, 
picks out and depresses each heddle in turn with unerring precision. This 
quadrumanous facility of grasp is of the greatest use in silk-winding, branding, 
and gilt cord-making, the great toe being constantly used to hold the work. 

Silk embroidery is of several kinds. A long loose stitch in white 
filoselle, worked in pine or other forms on grey, blue, and other colours 
of Cashmere (English), is one of the commonest, Shawls and articles of 
female attire are the usual forms, but it is not now fashionable. The 
woollen fabricsof Cashmere and Amritsar are also decorated with silk 
embroidery. ‘This is frame work in all cases. Satin of European make ia 
coming into increased use for silk embroidery, and some of the recent 
patterns, notably one counterfeiting the markings in peacocks’ feathers, are 
brilliant and effective, Asarule, however, it can scarcely be said that 
this gay and attractive work is good or even tolerable art when judged by 
any serious standard, There seems to be a touch of flimsiness in most 
Delhi work, and this characteristic is not likely to be cured by the determina- 
tion of the public on one hand to pay cheap prices and of the dealer on the 
other to secure large profits. | 

Some cotton-printing is done of no remarkable quality, Silver tinsel- 
printing on Turkey red muslin, salu, is made in quantities for weddings, 
&e., but it is inferior to that of Kangra and Rohtak, 

The miniature painting of Delhi has grown from the practice of illumi- 
nating costly M.S, books, introduced from Persia, and greatly in favour at 
the Mughal court in its palmy days. The names of calligraphers of the 
18th century still survive in Persia, thoagh little remains that can be confi- 
dently attributed to them. During the 16th and 17th centuries the art, 
which from the manner of its growth and fostering, as well as from the 
costly splendour of its finest examples, has some right to be ealled a Royal 
one, flourished in India. The catholic spirit that led the great Akbar to 
have Sanserit epics translated into Persian, inclined him to look favourably 
on the limner’s art, though it is opposed to Muhammadan religious canons, 
Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbori makes the monarch say :—“ There are many 
that hate painting, but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a 
painter had quite peculiar means of recognising God ; for in sketching any- 
thing that has life, and in devising its limbs one after the other, he must 
come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and is forced 
to think of God, the only giver of life, and will thos increase in 
knowledge.” 

The courtly anthor may be responsible for the form of this utterance, 
but there can be no doubt about the spirit in which the Emperor regarded 
the liberal arts, It is trae that there are no representations of living figures 
in Muhammadan architecture, excepting in the altogether abnormal pottery de- 
corations of the north front of Lahore Fort ; but it is clear that the portrait 
limner was encouraged in the practice of his art, There is scarcely an art 
collection in existence that does not inclode examples of Perso-Indian 
pictures, Mr. W. W. Hunter writes : “ The Royal Library at Windsor 
contains the finest examples in this bye-path of art. A noble manuscript 
of the Shah Jahin Nameh, purchased in Oudh for £1,200 in the last cen- 
tury, and now in possession of Her Majesty, will amply repay a visit.” The 
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house of Firmin Didot of Paris, however, possessed perhaps the largest 
and most complete collection of “examples of this bre-path” which ts in fact 
a broad highway, leading, az has been demonstrated in Europe, to the high- 
est achievements of pictorial art. M. Ambroise, Firmin Didot, and M. FP; 
Barty exhibited in the retrospective department of the Paris Exhibition of 
1878, works which it would now be difficult to match in Persia or India. 
Recently several leaves of a superb Shah Nameh, each leaf a pictare full of 
‘most elaborate and perfectly wrought detail, have been acquired for the South 
Kensington Museum by Mr. Parden Clarke. These pictures contain a 
complete exposition of the architectural forms of Samarcand and Persia. 
Many similar treasures are still in the possession of native Princes and 
others belong to wealthy families. The production of such work, notwith- 
standing its minuteness and finish, must haye been immense ; for Albert de 
Mandelso records that Akbar was credited with the possession of 24,000 
manuscripts richly bound. Many of these, as invariably in the case of the 
Kuran, were probably M.S. illuminated with ornaments merely in gold and 
colour, But many contained pictures, and one in the Lahore Museum 
marked as having belonged to Akbar seems to have been an exposition of the 
miracles in the Bible. In later times an Enelish traveller speaks of the 
_ Delhi artists as excelling in licentious subjects, a line that is followed in 
secret to this day. | 

There is no record of the introduction of the practice of painting on 
ivory. This was probably modern, and imitated from the miniatures which 
with our grandfathers took the place of the photograph of to-day. It is 
known that an English miniaturist, one of the earliest members of the Royal 
Academy, and a contempora of Sir Joshua Reynolds—Mr. Oziss 
Humfrey—spent some years in ndia, and it is not unlikely that his work 
was copied. This is only a surmise, but itis certain that the material 
used in the older work was invariably fine grey paper, like that known 
as Cashmere paper. The “manner” of the modern Delhi miniature, 
excepting when it is copied from a photograph, is identical with that of 
the old portfolio picture or the book illamination. Water colour alone is 
used, and the head is drawn full front (do chashm,) two-eyed, or in profile 
yek chashm) one-eyed. There is, it need scarcely be remarked, no indigenous 
oil-painting of any kind throughout the country. 

There are “Delhi painters” in Calcutta and Bombay, and a large 
amount of work is annually sold. Pictures of the chief public buildings 
of Northern India are used to embellish carved ebony caskets. Others 
of small size are set in gold and sold as jewelry, Books and frames filled 
with a series of portraits of the Mughal dynasties are favourite subjects. 
Akbar II in durbar is frequently repeated, with a British officer who 
keeps his cocked hat onin the royal presence. The beanties of the 
court are also drawn, and itis noticeable that the Persian artist (those 
of Delhi claim Persian descent) paints the light-coloured Persian com- 
plexion and ignores the dusky hues of India. An exception is made 
in favour of Ranjit Singh, whois always represented as very dark. 
Sketches are extant which show that in former times the Delhi artists 
sketched from nature, bat by dint of repeating the same heads over 
and over again, the features naturally become conventionalized and 
exaggerated, co that peculiarities like Alamgir’s long nose and Nur Mahal's 
round face are at once recognisable. In the same way in the early 
days of “Punch,” before the multiplication of photographs put so many 
authentic studies from nature in the hands of the artist, familiar types 
were drawn and redrawn, until Lords Brougham, Derby and Disraeli 
were indicated with a very few strokes. A characteristic of all Indian 
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Chapter IV, 0, work is that the craftsman learns to do one thing, and then goes on 
nae Watehen “ong it for the rest of his life. The Delhi draughtsmen many years 
ae ago learnt how to draw English gentlemen and Indies and English soldiers, 
Communications, *"1 to-day when left to himself the maggdsh shows English people in 
| : | the costume of sixty years ago. The lady, even in pictures of a railway 
Delhi painting, gtation, wears a huge poke bonnet, large gigot sleeves, her waist is just 
under her arm, her skirta are short and tied sandals are on her feet. The 
British officer invariably wears a cocked hat and ahigh cravat, while 
the private soldier is crowned by the tall infantry shako with a large 
round knob atop; a head dress, hy the way, whieh copied from our troops, 

is still worn by the retinues of some native princes, 


The introduction of photography is gradually bringing about a 
change in Delhi miniatures. The artists are ready to reproduce in colour 
any portrait that may be given to them ; and, although sometimes the 
hardness of definition and a certain inky quality of the shadows of 
some photographs are intensified, much of their work in this line ig 
admirable. The stiffness which used to be their unfailing eharacteristic 
is disappearing ; landscape, a branch of art treated jn indigenous art 
with stern conventionality, is attempted in -a freer spirit, and it seen 
not unlikely that anew and perhaps more fresh and vital way of looking 
at nature may be adopted. Supposing this change to be desirable, a point 
that is not absolutely certain, the Delhi work of today is strongly marked 
by the faults of its qualities—the excessive delicacy and minuteness of 
handling, well expressed by their customary phrase, ek Adi galm, a brash 
of a single hair, the quality of the handling being far more esteemed than 
sound drawing, good colour, or truth of effect. 


The ivory used for miniatures is prepared in the city, and the mounts, 
said to be of Aleppo glass, are also cut, rounded and polished here, 


Course and nature There are no statistics available for the general trade of the dis- 
aise trict, though the total value of the imports and exports of the Muni- 
cipality of Delhi for the last few years and a brief notice of the trade 
of the city will be found in Chapter VI, and Table No. XXV gives 
particulars of the river traffic that passes through the district. The 
exports and imports of food-grains have already been noticed at page 
121. The trade of the district asa whole practically coincides with 
that of the city, its great central emporium, and cannot usefully be 
brought under separate description. 


SECTION 0.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Prices, wages, rent- Table No. XXVI gives the retail bazar prices of commodities 
zalze, Interest, for the last twent At The wages of ‘Labsee are shown in 
Table No. XXVII, and rent rates in Table No. AXI; but both 
sets of figures are Peobebly of doubtful value. The Table at 
pages 139-40 shows the village prices for the last twenty years, as 
ascertained at the recent Settlement, together with the rates assumed 

for assessment purposes, 
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23 of Table No. XXXII give the average values of Qhapter IV, 0, 











d in rupees per acre shown in ae 

Bale. | Mortenes the margin forsale and mortgage ; os: Noe 

but the quality of land and Communications. 

8.09 te 187: | 14 u.i4 | Varies so enormously, and the value Prices, wages, rent-. 
LaT4-75 to 1AGT-7H 43.8 ,) rut. 


returned is co often fictitious, that ™* imberest. 
but little reliance can be place 
upon the figures. The Table on 
page 142 shows the transactions in land for the last 14 years, as 
ascertained at the recent Settlement. 

The weights used for ordinary purposes are according to the stand- Weights and 
ard scale of maunds, sére and chattats, Jewelry is weighed by the essa 


farther common subdivisions chiwal, raéti, masha, tola, As a measure 
of length the English yard of 36 inches is commonly used in the 
district. The natives have divided it into 16 parts ealled girahs, on the 
analogy of sixteen chittaks to the sér. There is another standard mea- 
sure of length called the imartigay, 33 inches long. It is in 
general use for measuring houses. — 
The figures in the margin show the communications of the dis- Communications. 
trict as returned in quinquennial Table 
I of the Administration Report for 1878-79, 
while Table XLVI shows the distances from 
place to place as authoritatively fixed for 





TET to 1881-83 5. | | bed 








Navigaide rirers 
iwaye the pu of calculating travelling allow- 
Uometalled roada ance. Table No. XIX shows the area taken 





up by Government for communications in 
the district. Delhi is unusually well provided with means of com- 
munication. There is a metalled road running throughout the 
whole length north and south, another metalled road running 
‘nearly due west from Delhi towards Rohtak, and the R4jputana 
Railway nearly bisects the country between this and the Mathra road 
to Ballabgarh. The Agra canal also brings up stone and takes 
down grain again toa small extent. All these lines converge on 
Delhi, and form a radiating system of communications on the north, 
north-west, west, south-west, and south, which leaves little to be 
desired. | 
The Jamn4 forms the eastern boundary of the Delhi district Rivers. 

throughout, and is navigable for the whole of its course, but not 
much used. It separates Delhi district from the Mirath and Buland- 
ehahr districts of the North-Western Provinces, forming thus a 
natural division between the two provinces. With the exception of 
the Jamna, there is no other important river in the district. The 
principal traffic on this river as stated in the Punjab Famine Report, 
1879, is shown in Table No. XXV. There is but little navigation 
on it ; there is a small wood depot at Garhi Mehndipur, below Mami- 
arpur, and corn is sometimes rought down the river from Bigah, a 
large village in the north of Delhi, to Sunipat ; but there is little else 
worth speaking of inthe way of river-trade. The mooring places 
and jerries and distances between them are shown at the top of page 
143, following the downward course of the stream. 
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Besides the ferries and bridges of 
boats mentioned in the margin, there 
is a Railway bridge at Delhi, with 
a road underneath for passengers 
and vehicles. 


Safar 


» The income of five years for 
the different ferries is given 
below :— 
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No. Fauutes, | 1875-76, | UST8-77. | lavy.78. | bara-7Te. 
1 | Maniirpor nee 3,700 3,000 3,735 3,109 
| baktenk pas ini 625 Gas | Teh) fsa 

—nn SSS ee Oo ESS eee 

| Auriri as | a 210 Bo | 1a 
ri W astrabad ... cea mail 170 180 |} eo 

5 Obhls - an aie 170 ’ 60 a5, 

| @ | daitpor 4fi 215 470 325 
7 Kiraoti ‘ a Lib 220) | sh 

a Wahdtbatpar - | , &t BES Bat fo 

@ | Kabdlpur Khider ., | 70 601 620 | ara 

| bo | Mafhaoli... ae SA 470 404 BAS 
| jabinpur i $n 245 BAG | B50 

18 «| Chhinss 7 0,400 2,800 2400] 1,508 

Total ian 17,330 a ah) 585 | are 


These ferries are almost always leased by auction, the 
contractors taking toll on passengers and traffic at rates the chief of 
which are the following :— 


1.—Fach STO oe aan mm 8 LE, 
7— | finden pony or donkey att w~ 9 2 
3— . pony or donkey, not laden one ate Ga 
4—Two-ox wagon oa ii ss 4 annas, 
§.—Laden bullock or buffalo _ eee 1 anna. 
6.—Bullock or buffalo, not laden ons .. 6 pies, 
7.—Camel, laden ia i ae i 4 ADAAS, 
8— , unladen _ sek . 6 pies, 
9.—M[Miding horse PTT Prt aa | anna, 
10.—Paihi with 4 Kahdre = as. af es 12 annas. 
] A pe and kere = ce ri 1 pie. 
12.— For opening abridge to let a reese . a B ann. 
13.—Ekks, or bahdi = Ari ok ka 4, 


Chapter IV, 6. 
Prices, Weights _ 


Ferry income. 


The Western Jamna Canal is not at present navigable, pan Canal navigation, 


the scheme for its realignment will, among other alterations, make 
itso, Yet the Canal Department has done a good deal lately in the 
way of bringing up materials for the new brid and canal 
bungalows, and taking down to the Delhi market the timber cut 
on the banks of the old line. The Agra Canal is navigable, and 
boats ply regularly up and down it; but from the official report of 
the Executive Engineer in charge it appears unlikely that the 
income from navigation tolls will ever be equal to the interest of 
the additional capital Se ibis to make the canal navigable. 

Delhi is preety. wel provided with railway communi- 
cations, no less than t railways coming into the town itself. 
the East Indian Railway, Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway, and the 


Railways, 
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Chapter . Rajputana State Railway, all using the station belonging to the 
va eet . et Thain Railway. The two relia are of the broad or five feet 
cee Weletts | six gauge, and the latter the narrow or metre gauge. The two former 
‘Communications, cross ‘the river at Dehli which is their terminus, whence the 
| Rajputana State Railway traverses the district in the direction of 
mpiness: Gurgaon for about twelve miles, with one station at Palam, about 
ten miles from Dehli. ; 
Roads, The main lines of road are up and down the Grand Trunk Road, 
the Agra road, the Gurgidon road (for Rewari and Firozpur Jhirka), 
and the Rohtak road for the due west parts. A cross-road line of 
importance comes into Sunipat tahsél from Kharkhaudah in Rohtak 
going eastward to Baghpat, and there is some little traffic along the 
Chhansah and Kabilpur Baingar line in the south. It would be 
good to have a public thoroughfare along the banks of the canal. 
Some of the heaviest traffic of the country lies in the cotton, gur, 
and grain carts of the canal villages of Sunipat, The cross-country 
lines of road in that part of the fa/sil are often soft and rutty, very 
often cut up by wrong-headed water-courses that seem to think the 
more turns they can take the better, and being on a high level 
compared with the long-used hollowed-out lanes, frequently flood 
them more copiously than the fields intended for irrigation. If on 
the new line of the canal a good kacha road were laid down on one 
side, and if country traffic were not merely winked at but encouraged 
and developed, it would prove a real and great benefit. A very full 
list of the roads will be found in Appendix IX to Mg, Maconachie'’s 
Settlement Report. The table at the top of next p ra shows the 
principal roads in the district stage by stage, with the conveniences 
for travellers to be found at each stage. | 
Beides the metalled roads, there are several important un- 
metalled roads in the Dehli district :-— 





Dehli towards Gorgion vid Baraich aa es 1] miles. 
Sarai Rahillah Khan to Najafgarh ° oes ~ If 
Basant to Najafgarh “ne on ee | le fo 
Nan lo4 Jat lo ajafparh Pre wee oe 7 pe 
Azidpur to Baghpat oe = aa Ao 
Between Gurgaon and Bahadurgarh vid Najafgurh ow 10 “4 
Najafgarh to Dahisrah one a w 24 5 
Nangloi Jit to Alipur ase os ae 10S oe 
Bunipat to Maniirpur ferry mae one ow Il y 
Kharkaudah eid Thine Kalan to Bighpat owe wo 18 ew 
Suni it ta Baghipat ee oon PT 12 rT * 
Baidh to Zafarpur ea Sanipat : 29 


the old imperial road but not now kept up. There are also others 
of leas importance, 
Besides the police rest-houses mentioned above, there is one 
at Najafgarh. The dak bungalows are completely furnished and 
rovided with servants, The police bungalows are furnished, but 
; lave 0 servants, , 

Post ollices. There are two lines of horse dik running from Dehli to Karnal 
and Rohtak. They are run by a contractor, Moti Ram, who is sub- 
sidized by Government. A railway, however, has recently been 
opened from Rewari to Hissar, and this passes within about 20 miles of 
Rohtak, whence, for the future, the mails will be delivered in Rohtak. . ~ 











Houta. | Halting place. Rawanks. Prices, Weights 
[| Atipar . | JL) Police bungalow and encamping groan. Roads, 
Debli to || Te ut a ul} Pie bane siew ced cosmaeiae pcan | 
| eon oF | Tarsauli “ah a} inlice bungalow and encampi ound. 
Rarnal. Panchi Guo 3 Police bungalow, a ata 
| Garhi Kal a) Police bungalow. 

Rai to | Sunipat | Police bungalow. 

Sunipat, 


Dak bungalow and encamping ground, | 
also police bungalow at Adam Khan's 
tomb. 


Delhi to | Mahrauli 
| Gurgiaon. | 





Encamping ground. 

Eneamping groand, 

Police bangalow and eneamping ground, | 
Police bungalow and encamping ground. 
Eneamnping ground. 

Police bungalow and oncamping ground. 


fr Chaukhandi eo 
| | Taldib Eishen Das... | 
Debli to } Harton 
Wathra. ) | Faridabad oi | 
| || Ajrasndah roy 
|| Ballabgarb 








Dehli to Nangloi Jat wef 31>] | Police bangalow and encamping ground, 
Eig , Muncdhkals rah 3 7 | Enecamping ground. 
~ (| Tikri Kalan 4 Encamping ground, 


There are Imperial Post Offices at Dehli geri one central Post offices, 
and five sub-offices), Mahrauli, Arab Sarai, Ballabgarh, Chhansah, 

Faridabad, Alipur, Larsauli, Nangloi, Najafgarh, Rai, Sunipat, 

Soot ee Subzimandi; Manjh4oli and Badarpur. At all of these, 

with the exception of Badarpur, money-orders are issued, and Savings 

Banks established. Indian Postal Notes for small sums can also 

be obtained at all withthe above-mentioned exception. There are 

no District Offices, but the District Funds pay a yearly subscription 

to or a ata Post ase ‘ ‘ Toate 

ere isa line of telegraph running along the railway from ietioe 

Dehli to Gurgaon, with tations at “Military Siding” and Palam. ec 
Also one along the East Indian Railway to the North-West Pro- 

vinces and westward. 





Chapter V, A. 
Executive and 
» 
Criminal, Police and 
Gaols, 


CHAPTER V. 
ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE, 


SECTION A—GENERAL AND MILITARY. 

The Dehli district forms one of the districts under the control 
of the Commissioner of Dehli The ordinary gare brio staff 
of the district consists of ¢ Deputy Commissioner, a Judicial Assis- 
tant; Commissioner, one Assistant Commissioner, two Extra-Assistant 
Commissioners, Judge of the Small Cause Court, District Superin- 
tendent of Police, two Assistant District Superintendents of olice, 
and the Civil Surgeon. One of the Extra-Assistant Commissioners 
is generally a European in charge of the Treasury, and one of the 
Assistant District Superintendents of Police isspecially im charge 
of the City Police for which he receives an additional allowance, 

pat tnd Re ae There are three te/esils, 
Sunipat, Dehli and Ballab- 
garh, all connected by me- 
talled roads, and each in 
charge of a tahsilddr, who 1s 
assisted by a naib tahsilddr. 
The village revenue staff is 





shown in the margin. 
There are two Munsifis in the district, one having jurisdiction 
within the Ballabgarh talsil, and one having jurisdiction within 
the Sunipat talsil, and 20 villages of the Dehli tahsil. There 1s 
no choaes Court at the Sadr, the Small Cause Court taking 
its place. - 
ithe statistics of civil and revenue litigation for the last five 
years are given in Table No. XXXIX. 
The executive staff of the district 1s supplemented by two 
benches of Honorary Magistrates, one at Dehli, and the second at 


Sunipat. 

The Police Foree is controlled by a District Superintendent and 
two Assistants, one of whom is in special charge of the city of Dehli. 
The strength of the force, as given in Table I of 1851-1882, is shewn 
in the margin. In addition to these, 908 village watchmen are em- 

: . ployed, giving an 
average of 1:12 men 
| per village (see Chap 
Class of Police, | ae aa r | ter ILI, page 90); the 

m ng | . ; number 8 

x found in pie Rad 
istrict (Tmperis | gy 7 | Mahrauli, which have 
Cantonment 2 ee aes 11 chaukidars each; 
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Pathans, and Gijars, The average pay varies in different tahsils, 


In Ballabgarh it is Rs. 26-10-6, in Dehli Rs. 34-7-6, in Sunipat 
Rs. 34-4-2. The ¢hdnas, or principal police jurisdictions, and the 











chaulis or police outposts, are distributed as follows — 
Tahisil, Outpost. 
Dehli Kotwali. | Sadr Ragér. 
es, . A Hanz Kazi. Mahaldar Khin, 
Within Mu- || Dehli Gate. Makbara Paik in Badli, 
nicipal limits ) | Kashmiri Gate, | Nagli. 
Pahar Ganj. Singhola, 
Sabzimandi. Nathupur. 
Alipuor Alipur, 
Nanglot-J at. Sethi Sita Rim. 
Najafyarh. Garhi Piran, 
Mundka, 
-‘Likri. 
Tihar, 
Nizam-ud-din. 
Makbara Safdar Jang. 
Sunipat ae. | Jeni. Kimispur. 
“i Lareanili. Bahalgarh, 
Sunipat. Rai. 
Murthal. 
Garhi Kalan, 
Bari. 
Larsauli, 
Ballabgarh ew | Mahranli. Fattehpur Asaula, 
| Faridabad. | Talab Kishandése 
Ballabgarh. Pulpurhya, 
Badarpur. Pali. 
| Bassant. Dhan}. 
Majhauli. Sikri. 
Chhainaah. Barh. 


thinas: je Nanploi, 
. Ballabgarh, 





There are cattle-pounds at the followin 


Najafgarh, Rai, Larzauli, Sunipat, Mahrauli, Faridébéd an 
There are also cattle-pounds at Chhansah and Badarpur, where thera 
areno lAdnas, There are canal cattle-pounds at the sete places : 


‘Sardhana, Jaan, Jaunti, Chota Thana, Gangatoli,andSarai Rahulla Khan. 
The district lies within the Ambala police circle, under the 
control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police at Ambdla. 
| oe BT a é Afi it Jail is an old 
Total Isis | Daily |" orismers | OUdlding, formerly a sara, 
population. arerage,| “toe oar several hundred "vanis out- 
side the Delhi Gate on the 
Badarpur road ; the number 
of prisoners is shown in the 
margin, and averages about 
367 criminal and 67 civil 
prisoners. 











Criminal. Police and 
Gaals, 
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Table XL gives statistics of criminal trials, Table XLI of police 
enquiries, and ‘Table XLII of convicts in gaol for the last five years. 

In this district there are no tribes proclaimed under the Cn- 
minal Tribes’ Act. Among the following castes, criminals are most 


numerous — 


Gijar. Ranghars. 
Gaurwahs, Tagua. 
Khalaits. Mewatis. 
Kanjars and Sania Gandhilas, 
Dhaunka. Bildches, 


Géjars, Khalaits, Gaurwahs and Dhanaks give the most trouble 
Gijars commit cattle thefts and highway robbery. Khalaits cety 
confine themselves to aes pn and obtain a livelihood by attend- 
ing the numerous fairs wi ich are held in Delhi City and neighbour- 
hood, and stealing anything that they can lay hands on. They also 
wander about in gangs in the district, and pilfer from villages. They 
are not located in this district, but come from Gurgéon and neigh- 
bouring districts. Tagus also come from outside. They have no 
settled home in this district. They also attend fairs. Kanjars and 
Sansis have no fixed habitation. They live in chapars in the jungle, 
and frequent fairs and the public roads and commit thefts of small 
things from bathers and travellers Among this class, the women 
are as criminal as the men. The Gaurwahs reside in the Ballabgarh - 
fahsil. They are notorious cattle-lifters, and work in conjunction 
with the cattle-thieves of the Mirath and Bulandshahr districts in 
the North-Western Provinces, disposing of cattle stolen in these 
districts, and passing over to them for disposal, cattle stolen in the 
Delhi district. The Dhanaks of Rohat in the Sunipat tahsi are 
notorious thieves and housebreakers, and numerous complaints are 
made concerning them by the lambarddra of the surrounding 


pau ae 

he gross revenue collections of the district, for the last 14 years, © 
so far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, are shown 
in Table No. XXVIII; while Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXV, XXXIV, 
and XXXII give farther details for land revenue, excise, licence: 
tax and stamps respectively. Table No. XXXITIA shows the 
number and situation of registration offices. The central distilleries 
for the manufacture of country-liquor are situated at Dehli, Sunipat,- 
and Ballabgarh. The cultivation of the poppy 15 forbidden in this 
district. Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from. 
District Funds, which are controlled by a committee cor sisting 
28 non-official members selected by the Deputy Commissioner 
from among the leading men of the district, presided over by the 
Deputy Commissioner, together with the following official members— 
the Judicial Assistant Commissioner, the Assistant Comt issioner, 
the Extra-Assistant Commissioner, the tahsildare of the three 
tahsils, the Civil Surgeon, the Executive Engineer of the division, 
and the Inspector of Schools of the district. Table No. XLV gives 
statistics for Municipal taxation, while the Municipalities themselves 
are noticed in Chapter VI The income from Provincial p perties 
for the last five years is shown on the next page. The Agure r, 
the three latter years include the income of © yaa properties of 
Dehli, Ballabgarh and Faridabad. There is no record of the Income 





sfor, | 
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derived from that in Dehli for the years 1877-78 and 1875-79; from Chapter V, A, 
that in the other two towns the income derived was Rs.632in goog 
1877-78 and Rs. 400 in 1878-79. The ferries, bungalows and = “writ ane 
encamping grounds have already been noticed in Chapter IV, povenue, taxation, 




















page 143, the cattle-pounds in Chapter V, page 147. and registration. 
| = 2 Zz = 
Source of Income. es oh im | 
E/§)8|8 
® Ferries with Boat-Bridges ... . | 6149) 56455) 4053 
ater deta i a - | 380) 8.628 | 2.527 
| ring Bungalows an vs 2h | 2585 | 2,546 
Cattle Pounds (including fincas on stray 
cattle) ne ils i OS | 1,331 | 1.713 
Eoecping grounds aint ee een | L735 ) 11 
Wavél Buildings (under District Officer) ... | 3,450 S187 | 2885 
nl 4 _beld in trust by Municipalities oat va 12,598 
Total bi, | x90 | 17,974 | 29.983 | 20,008 | 31,719. 


* For details see Chapter [V. 


‘The nazul property mostly fell into the handsof the Government Government (aiydt 
after the Mutiny, and consists in many instances of objects of property. 
antiquarian rather than of utilitarian value, such as Humayun's 

Tomb, Safdar Jang’s Tomb, the pillar generally known as the Kutab 
‘Minar, Mauza Kandrat (the ruins of one of the former cities of 

Dehli). Besides these there are other objects of public interest, 

such as the Purana Kila on the road from Dehli to Ballabgarh, the 

Kudsiah lens, the Roshanara gardens, the two forts at Ballabgarh 

and Faridabad, the Dehli city Kotwali, the police lines situated out- 

side the Ajmir gate. A good many building sites in Dehli have fallen 
into the ds of Government, but in most cases those have been 

only of small value, and have generally been sold. In some cases they 

have been handed over to the Municipality of Dehli where they are 

within the jurisdiction of that body. Besides this Government is either 

sole or part proprietor of 99 villages comprising 31.381 acres with an 
‘estimated revenue of Rs. 25,540. It consists mostly of land confis- 

cated atthe Mutiny from the properties of the Raja of Ballabgarh, 

and the Nawab of Jhayjar. They are fully deseri in the next 
‘section of this Chapter. Figures for other Government estates 
‘are given in Table No. XVI, and they and their proceeds are 

noticed inthe succeeding section of this chapter, in which the land 
revenue administration of the district is treated of. 

: — . TableNo. KRAIX Statistics of land 


gives figures for revenue, 
the principal items 

and the totals of 

land revenue col- 

lections BLE 

: 1868-69. The re- 

majning items for 1880-81 and 1881-82 are shown in the margin. 
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Table No. XXXI gives details of balances, remissions, and 
agricultural advances for the last fourteen years; Table No. XXX 
= Sg the amount of assigned land revenue; while Table No. XIV 
gives the areas upon which the present land revenue of the district 
is assessed. Further details as to the basis, incidence, and working 
of the current Settlement will be found in the next section of this 
Chapter. 


Table No. XX XVII gives figures for the Government and aided 
high, middle and primary schools of the district. The high school 
is at Dehli, and consists of two parts, English and Vernacular. 
There are middle schools for boys at Najafgarh, Arab Serai, Palam, 
Mahrauli, Ballabgarh, Farid4bad and Sunipat. 


There are primary schools for boys in the following places in the, 
Dehli tehsil: Arab Serai, Palam, Najafgarh, Purana Kila, Aligany 
Serai Rahulla Khén, Madipur, Nangloi, Karala, Kanjhdola, Jaunti, 
Tihar Nangal, Riha, Bijwa4san, Mitraon, Jharaunda, Bhawana, 
Narela, Shamspur, Alipur;in the Ballabgarh taheil, at Mahrauli, 
Ballabgarh, Faridabad, Mothki Masjid, Chiragh Dehli, Badarpur, 
Tilpat, Bhopani Khin, Kheri Tagah, Gharura, Atali, Mohana Sikia, 
Paota :in the Sunipat taAed/, at Sunipat, Nangal Jakhauli, Kailanah, 
Murthal Bhatgaon, Larsauli, Ganaur Purkhas, Garhi Brahminan, 
Rohat, Gohnah, Kundal. There are primary schools for girls at N izam- 
ul-din and Ballabgarh, The district lies within the Delhi cirele, 
which forms the charge of the Inspector of Schools at Dehli. Table 
No. XIII gives statistics of education collected at the Census of 1851, 
and the general state of education has already been described at page 3. 

Besides these district schools, there are several owing their origin to 
srivate enterprise. Foremost of all comes the Anglo-Arabie School. 
t is etpporees by the proceeds of the Thtimad-ul Daula endowment 

fund. Ihtiméd-ul Daula, Nawab Fazil Ali Khan, prime minister in 
the Court of Oude, in 1829 endowed the Dehli College with the sum 
of Rs. 70,000, The income of the endowment has been applied ex- 
clusively to the education of the Muhammadans of Dehh since 1572, 
when the present school was established. On the 3lst March 1580 
it consisted of — 


1) Middle Department ... one _ ~. 80 boys 
2) Upper Primary Department er ons " 
Lower id fi anim an om 2 157 aa 
Total d06 boys. 


The next institution to benoticed is the Government Normal 
School for the training of vernacular teachers or students, who are 
sent up from all the districts of the Ambala circle for employment in 
the Vernacular Schools, On the 3lstMarch 1883 there were 61 men 
under training. Attached to the Normal School is a Model School, 
consisting of a Lower Primary School. On the 31st March 1883 it con- 
tained 34 pupils, In addition to the schools mentioned above, there 
are the following aided schools.: The Cambridge Mission College, 
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which contained at the close of the year 1882-83, nine pupils; the Chapter V, A 


numbers have since incres 


Bt, Stephen's Mission Hich School we oo we 
~ Middle School it, i a a 
‘a Upper Primary Bchool ab . 108 
= Lower “8 a oa aw. 464 


Total aw 625 


The Anglo-Sanserit School maintained by the subscriptions of 
some of the Hindu gentlemen of Delhi. It contained on the Slst 
March 1883 :— 


Middle Department “n ee 
Upper Primary Department... a. 48 
Lower " - = os 2 SE 

Total 157 


The &. P. G. European Training School : four pupils. 

iy S P. G. Station School for Europeans and Eurasians ; 2! 
pupils. 
aN The S. P. G. Female Schools ; 187 pupils. 

The Baptist Mission Girls’ School ; 49 pupils. 

The Baptist Mission Schools for low caste boys, 27 im 
number, of which 16 are in the city of Delhi, and the 
remainder in various places in the district within a day's journey 
from head-quarters. On the 31st March 1583, they contained nearly 
1,000 pupils. 

The Mission Schools have already been described in Chapter IT 
(pages 631%.) Belowwill be found separate accounts of the Delhi College 
and the Industrial, Normal, District, and Anglo-Arabic Schools. 

The Delhi College has ceased to exist since Ist April 1877. 
Tt was abolished with a view to concentrating the higher 
teaching power of the province at Lahore. Its abolition 1s 
still much regretted by the inhabitants, and attempts have 
been made, though as yet without success, to obtain funds for its 
re-establishment “by private subscriptions. It was originally a 
college for the education of Musalmans in Oriental hterature, 
science and art, and was established at Delhi in 1792, and supported 
eee amet from the wealthy residents of Delhi belonging to 

t creed. In or about the year 1824 this college was made the 
foundation for a superior college, and taken over by Government, 
who subsequently added to it an English Department, which was 
called the Delhi Institution. The college thus formed and brought 
under the control of Government was in 1829 endowed by a munifi- 
cant donation of Rs. 1,70,000 by the late Nawab Thtimad-ul Daula, 
then Prime Minister at the Court of Oudh, and a resident of Delhi. 
To perpetuate the memory of the donor a marble slab bearing his 
name and stating the amount of the donation was set up in 1840 
oi arene on one of the walls of Ghazinddin Khan’s tomb, with 
which it appears a college had been associated, and in which the 
eollege thus endowed was located. Subsequently the college, includ- 
ing both the English and the Oriental Departments, was removed 
to a more commodious building near the Cashmere Gate. Its first 
principal was Dr. Boutas, who was succeeded by the eminent onen- 


Military. 
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talist Dr. Springer. Mr. Cargill was the next principal, and after 
him Mr, J.' Gye obo lost his life in Delhi at the outbreak of the 
Mutiny through the treachery of a Muhammadan whom he trusted. 
The Library and School were completely sacked during the Mutiny, 
but many of the Oriental works were recovered after the outbreak 
was que led. A new institution was founded in 1858, and was 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta in 1864. The old college 
attained to great celebrity as an educational institution and_pro- 
duced many good scholars. Its pupils are to be found in positions 
of trust throughout Upper India. It educated up to the degree 
standards of the Calcutta University ; and since 1865 some of the 
highest places, both in the B, A. and M. A. examinations, have been 
held by the students of this institution. . A 

In the beginning of 1855, after peace was restored in Delhi, a 
tahsili school was established in the ae at present occupied by 
the primary school in the Chéori Baz4r; and in the latter part of the 
came year this was converted into a District School, Master Ram 
Chandar being appointed the first head master, and the expenses of the 
establishment being borne by the Naw4b Fund. The school is held 
in the large block of buildings between the dak bungalow and the 
church, which was originally the residence of Nawab Abdul Ahad 
Khan, one of the Ministers of the sie Sebi Shah Jahan. The com- 
pound contains 34 acres of land and a boarding house for rural 
stipend-holders, The building consists ofa large hall, which con- 
tains the library, an examination room 90211, and five good- 
sized rooms for the high school classes, the drawing master, and the 
Sanskrit teacher. It would appear that from the date of Lord 
Lake's annexation ofthe Delhi ewhdh in the beginning of pa aie 
century up to the year 1842, the building continued to be used as the 
Residency. From the latter year, up to the Mutiny, it was occupied 
by the college classes and the principal. After the Mutiny, up to 
1866 (when it was made over to the education authorities for the 
use of the college classes), it was converted into quarters for a 
battery of artillery. The school and its branches are under the 
superintendence of a European head master assisted by four teach- 
ers of English, Mathematics, and general knowledge, (of whom two 
are Europeans,) an Arabic teacher, a Pandit, and three Persian and 
Vernacular teachers. There is also a Librarian, in whose custody 
is the Library of the extinct Delhi College. The foregoing are 
employed in the High and Middle Schools a In the Upper Pumary 
School, situated in the city, four English and three Vernacular teach- 
ers are employed. The Lower Primary in the same bmlding has 
five Vernacular teachers, and in the three branch schools in ditterent 
‘parts of the city nine teachers are employed. Statistics for the last 
five years are given at the top of next page. 

A Normal School for training Vernacular school-masters was 
established at Delhi in 1860, and in 1864. similar institution was 
amalgamated with it, which up to this time had existed at Ambéla. 
The Normal School is intended to train and instruct school-masters 
and candidates for teacherships in the Primary Schools of the 
Ambdla circle of inspection, which includes the Delhi, Hissar, 
and Ambdala divisions. For several years previous to the opening 
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of the Central ‘Training College at Lahore, the course of study 


extended over two years for Primary School teachers and a third 
year for those who were fitted to qualify for certificates of ability 
+o teach in Middle Schools, .At the present time no student remains 
under instruction for more than two years, and for those who have 
previously passed the Middle School examination, or in fact nearly 
all, the course lasts only one year. Teachers already in employ, and 
candidates for employment, are selected by Deputy Commissioners 
for training; while in the Normal School they revise and make 
themselves perfect in the subjects of study prescribed for Vernacular 
Schools, and are besides instructed in the art of tence There is 
a small practising school in connection with the Norm School, m 
which the students all take their turns as teachers under the super- 
vision of one of the staff The Normal School occu ves a hired 
building known as the Kalan Mahal, or Kala M ahal near the great mos- 
ue. Besides the class rooms, there are chambers for about fifty stu- 
‘Aiaits tho usual number in residence. The staff consists ofahead master 
and three teachers, one of whom has to superintend the practising 
school. The statement at the top of next page shews the expenditure, 
number of students, and examination results for five years. 

On the 2nd January 1883, at the instance of Colonel Holroyd, 
the Director of Public Instruction, at a meeting held in the Town 
Hall, it was resolved that—I. It was highly desirable to establish a 
School of Industrial Art at Delhi, and that instruction should be 
given in the following branches: Drawing, carpentry, wood and 

-stone-carving, plaster work, pottery, iron work, and carpet-weaving. 
IL ‘That application should be made to the Municipality to tig 
the necessary funds. ILL That a Museum for the exhibition of 
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® [ncludes 49 students of the Model tchool attached to Sormal school, 
specimens of various trades and arts of pure Delhi manufacture 
should be formed. On Colonel Holroyd's application, the Muni- 
cipal Committee voted a lump sum of Rs. 3,000 for initial expenses, 
and a monthly grant of Rs. 250 for the establishment and the pay 
of pupils. 
The Managing Committee accordingly opened the school on the 
1st March in a bouse known as Amu Jan ka Diwan Khanah, near the 
Tahawwur Masjid, with a staff consisting of a manager, three carpen- 
ters, a smith, a weaver, and acarpet-weaver, Since the school has been 
opened, the attendance has averaged 28, riz., twelve carpet-weavers, 
twelve carpenters and four in the smithy. The carpet-weavers have 
already turned out fair work, and will exhibit probably this year in 
Calcutta. The boys employed in this trade are bhisties sons, 
chamérs and Christians. The carpenters’ class is composed of 
carpenters’ sons. They have made the school furniture from design 
furnished by the manager, and are learning freehand drawing. The 
mith class isasmall one, and is composed of Christian lads. 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining a teacher in the Punjab, the 
Committee propose employing an assistant teacher of the School of 
Art Bombay. Uinisttaantely the Lahore School of Art cannot supply 
one, though at one time it was expected that a competent draughts- 
man could be got from there. There are no female classes, and no 
examinations have been yet held ; but in addition to the small sums 
paid daily to the boys, it is proposed to give scholarships by and bye 
when the school is more advanced, A large quantity of books on 
art, drawing, perspective, geometry and mechanics, as well as tools 
and a lathe, have been ordered from England ; and when they arrive 
the school, with a good teacher, will undoubtedly make rapid pro- 
and have increased attendance, as Delhi boys are very 


After the recapture of Dehli in 1857, a school was established on 
the ruins of the old Dehli College, which was at first supported 
entirely from the proceeds of the Nawab Fund, and afterwards partly 
from that fund, and partly from Government grant. In 1872 1t was 
considered advisable by the local Government to spend the income 
of the Nawab Fund exclusively for the education of Musalmans, and 
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the school now designated the Anglo-Arabic School was established. 
The school has therefore been in existence in its present form for 
more than ten years, during which time it has made satisfactory 
progress. The numbers on the rolls on 3lst March 1883 amounted 
to 806 with an average daily attendance ‘amounting to 272. The 
school is under the control of the Department of Public Instruction, 
the Government being a trustee to the fund, and is managed by a 
committee consisting of ten Muhammadan gentlemen, four official 
members anda secretary. The boys attending the school are 
instructed in English and Vernacular, Arabie being an optional 
subject for those who desire to learn it. The school consists of a 
Middle Department com rising thirty pupils,anda Primary Department 
containing 276 boys. The school is held in a native building, which 
is sufficiently commodious. The school has passed forty-one students 
in the Middle School examinations since the date of its establish- 
ment. The staff consists of a head master and thirteen other teachers. 

Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under the 
general control of the Civil Surgeon, and in the immediate charge 
of Assistant Surgeons at Dehli (the Central Dispensary) and at 
Sunipat, and of hospital assistants at two branch dispensaries at 
Dehli (the Lal Kua branch and Sadr Bazar branch), and at the 
Dispensaries of Ballabgarh, Faridabad, Najaf h, Mahrauli and the 
Dehli Eye Hospital. There is a Lunatic Fen ih near the jail, and a 
Lock hospital. of the first class in the city; the latter founded in Aug- 
ust 1870. There is also a hospital for women and children managed 
by the 8. P. G. Mission in Dehli, anda training class for native 
nurses under the same management. There is a large Civil 
Hospital in the town near the Jamma Masjid, capable of holding a 
large number of patients. 

Before the Mutiny of 1857,the hospital was situated some- 
where near the Fort,on the north side near tank called the 
Laldigi. It contained eight in door patients, and but very little is 
kriown about it, as the records were all destroyed on the fatal 10th 
May 1857, when the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Chimman Lal, a Chris- 
tian and a Delhi Kayath by caste, fell the very first victim, being 
pointed out to the mutineer sowars by one of his establishment. 

e Civil Surgeon, Dr. Balfour, who escaped to Kailana, where he 
with others was protected by a lambardar Giina of that village 
returned after the capture, and opened a small dispensary 1 








Ballimaran, putting a native doctor in ore . The dispensary 
Sos ree Balinancan for three years, the old hospital having been 
emolishe 


In 1861 the present hospital was completed under Dr. Smith's 
superintendence. It has accommodation for 28 males and separate 
uarters for five orsix females. The building is conveniently 
situated for certain parts of the city, butis quite inadequate to the 
growing needs of Delhi, leaving aside the fact of its extreme unheal- 
thiness, which has obliged the Civil Surgeon to rent a native house 
to keep operation cases in. It is, however, proposed to builda proper 
hospital outside the Lahore Gate on the Okhlah canal, which will be 
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Chapter V, A. convenient for the populous suburbs, as well as forthe city. The 
Aes hospital is to contain 80 beds, and to have quarters for the staff, and 
wrilitave a female hospital and dispensary. This hospital will front the 
RBS, Aaa Lahore Gate and be situated on the bank of the canal on a dry and 
Delhi Civil Hospital giry site, The Revd. Mr. Smith, of the Baptist Mission, first started 
| ! the Lalkua Dispensary when Vice President in 1864, and the Sadr 


LOE che 
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1 Bazar Dispensary was founded by the Civil Surgeon, Dr. Smith, in 
.\ 1862, Native Doctor Gholam Koad Khan having held charge for 
, the last 21 years. 


‘Lunatic Asylum. The Lunatic Asylum founded in 1840, existed till 1861, when 

it was broken up and the whole of the inmates transferred to 
Lahore. From 1861 to 1867, the building was used for jail work- 
shops, but in the latter year was again taken for the purpose for 
which it was originally intended. The Asylum covers an oblong 
plot of ground, 420 feet by 470 feet; 1t 1s situated on a high an 
well drained position above the kiddar and about a mile from the 
bed of the Jamna which runs to the east, towards which the buildings 
face. The outside walls are composed, as are all the buildings 
of the Asylum, of stone and lime mortar masonry ; they are ak 
stantial and well built, The building consists of an office, obser- 
vation wards, separate cells, hospital, work shops, principal ward, 
and separate rooms, wards for women, and European wards. 


There is room for males we ae &G 
He ra females Cr) ii rh 15 
Total... . 100 


The present staff consists of one Deputy Spniperhbenieels one 
hospital assistant, one head warder, eleven warders, one matron, 
two assistant and menials, The general management of the Asylum 
‘3 as follows: The males sleep, either in the barrack, or in the 
rooms in the central yard. Four keepers sleep in the barrack with 
the patients. Criminals and dangerous lunatics are confined 
separately at night. Both the female warders pass the night with 
female patients. The whole of the inmates are awoke about sunrise 
and are taken out, and after a time, varying with the seasons, 
those that will work goin their various employments. They have 
their morning meal at 10 AM, and rest till about. 2; and then 

| working till 5 Pp. M., when they are bathed and washed in summer 

and have their evening meal; after dinner they amuse themselves 





with musical instrument and cards, &c., till sunset or dark ; when 
4 they go to bed. The following figures show the working of the 
4 Asylum for the last five years. 
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There is a large church at Delhi built by Colonel Skinner. A 
chaplain is generally posted to the station, and besides this there 
are three Missions attached to Delhi, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, the Cambridge Mission, and the Baptist Mission. 
There is also a Roman Catholic Chaplain. In addition to the church 
there are three other places of worship, one belonging to the 8. P. G. 
and Cambridge Mission, one,to the Baptist Mission, and one to the 
Roman Catholic Church, the latter being for the benefit of the 
garrison in the fort. 

The portion of the East Indian Railway which runs through 
the district is in the charge of the Deputy Traffic Superintendent, 
Allahabad, while that of the Sind Panjab and Delhi Railway is inh 
the charge of the Traffic Superintendent at Lahore, That part of 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway running through the district 1s con- 
trolled by the Manager living at Ajmir. The head offices of the 
three railways are at Calcutta, Lahore and Ajmir, respectively. The 
head-quarters of the Rewari-Firozpir Railway are also at Delhi 
The Western Jamna Canal, as far up as Rer, ig under the charge 
of the Executive Engineer, Delhi Division, whose head-quarters are 
at Delhi. The Superintending Engineer of the Canal also has his 
head-quarters at Delhi. The Agra Canal is under the control of 
the North-Western Provinces. This is under the charge of the 
Executive Engineer whose head-quarters are at Delhi, It is under 
the general control of the Superintending Engineer, 3rd Circle of 
Irrigation, North-Western Provinces, whose head-quarters are also 
at Delhi. The Grand Trunk Road north of Delhiis under the Exe- 
cutive Engineer, General Branch at Delhi. He is subordinate to the 
Superintending Engineer, General Branch at Jalandhar. The 
military buildings are in charge of the Executive aa Military 
Works at Mirath, and the Superintending Engineer, Military Works, 
also at Mirath. The Telegraph lines and offices of the district are 
controlled by the Telegraph Superintendent of Ambalah, and the 
Post Offices by the Superintendent of Post Offices at Delhi. 

The only military station in the district is the cantonment of 

} . Delhi, situated inside the 
| walls, about two miles from 
the Civil Limes, and the 
Native Cavalry lines, situ- 
ated close to the Civil 
Lines. The Cantonment is 
situated partly inside the 

: fort, and partly outside. The 
‘eon of Delhi consists of one garrison besper it one 


ative 
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ordinary : 

wing of a British Infantry Regiment, and one Regiment of 
Infantry. The Cantonment forms part of the Mirath Division, and 
the troops are under the command of the General Officer Command- 






ing at M The total garrison of the district, as it stood im 
Jt y 1882, is shown in the margin. | 

Quarter-Master General's Distribution List for that month, and 
include those who are sick or absent. In Delhi, there being no 
Government Storage Depot, or Manufactory of warlike stores, the 


The figures are taken from the 





Head-quarters of 
other Departments. 
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defences are mainly confined to the double object of commanding 
the city, and protecting the Railway communication across the 
Jamna. This is at present secured by the Fort, and by a Garrison 
consisting of :— 

2uP 4 aales of European Yat 

4 Co es of Euroa nfantry, 
1 Regiaent of Natire Infantry. 

the Europeans residing in the Fort, and the Native Regiment in 
the adjoining lines of Darya Ganj. The Fort wall is about 14 miles 
in circumference, and on the east side, where coincident with the city 
wall, consists of a simple vaulted drop of 20 fect to the bed of 
the Jamna, the remainder being a masonry wall 40 feet high 
with a double tier of loopholes, and protected by a vaulted 
ditch 12 feet deep with a covered way and glacis, e two main 
gates, the Lahore Gate on the west, and Delhi on the south, are 
rotected by rectangular masonry envelopes armed with ordnance, 
fring through embrasures. The flanks of these envelopes spring 
from the enceinte, which commands them by ton feet. On the 
north side is the important out-work of Salimgarh, separated 
from the enceinte by a small channel of the Jamn4 30 yards wide, 
spanned by a masonry bridge. This work has an earthen parapet 
with stone revetment, 25 fect high. Its interior is commanded 
from the enceinte and the Railway passes along the level of its 
terre plein, entering by a masonry Biitios ure the small channel of 
the Jamna at the west, and passing directly on to the main Jamna 
bridge on the east side, Oneach of the Main gate envelopes are 
mounted :— 


Two pt F abe Sha Smooth-bare fungs 
» &inch aes «+ Howitzers 
a inch a8 in Mortars 


which both command the town and sweep the ditch. On an in- 
dicated portion of the N. face of the enceinte are two §-inch 
howitzers sweeping the line of Railway in opposite directions, and 
in Salimgarh are two 24-pr. smoothbore guns commanding the 
bridge and river, and one 8-inch howitzer sweeping the main exit 
from the town at the east, whilst finally within the fort are four bras 
#-pr. field guns, and two 12-pr. brass howitzers. The total ordnance 
thus available is :-— 


Six 24. tT. a aa &. EB. Gong 
Beven &- neh ae it Howitzerg 
Four #- m7 os «+» Mortars 

Bix Field pieces 


for which the requisite stores and 900 rounds pergun are main- 
tained within the fort. The fort is commanded from the Ridge 
nt distances varying from 1,000 to 3,000 yards, and the view of the 
intervening ground is much interfered with by foliage and buildings, 
but the lacis gives a good, clear field of fire round the wall for 
500 » except at the north-west, where considerable clearing 
Ciccone in anticipation of a siege. A scheme for re- 
armament of the fort, including rifled 64-pr. and 40-pr. guns, also six 
rifled howitzers, has been matured, and some of the emplements 
on the eastern face prepared, but this will not be taken in hand till 


lai. 
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that at Apra is completed. Within the fort is ample barrack (hapter V, EB. 

accommodation for 250 additional Europeans and considerable ancient —— 

storage-room, but no supplies or transport are maintained, except to Tat eee 

suffice for the current routine requirements of a stationary garrison. | 
There is is one Company of the Ist Punjab Volunteer Rifles, 

viz. the F. company stationed here, whose head-quarters are to 

Lahore. Itis recruited principally from the European and Eurasian 

community of Delhi, except Railway employés, who join their 

respective Railway Corps, The enrolled strength of the Company on 

the Ist April 1883 was about 37. 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


The early revenue administration of the district was crude, Early ee itcny Ad- 

not to say arbitrary. The great idea of successfully managing the Peres 
revenue appears to have been to put strong pressure on subordinates, 
beginning at the tahsildar, who was held perme responsible for 
balances. This pressure was passed on to the saméndars in the shape 
of quartering sow:drs, on the villages till the revenue was paid. Un- 
der such circumstances, it was not strange that complaints should 
come up from time to time that “cultivators in whole sets of vill. 
are absconding en mersse,” either during or at the end of the short 
lease given them. It was considered a measure of relief to pro- 
claim that “ Government would take only Re. 1 a kacha bigha in the 
Khadar lands and 12 annasin the Bangar. These indulgent rates 
give about Rs. 4-12and Rs. 3-10 as the incidence per acre, Reports 
of distressed villages mentioned in 1824 that, ‘Chatera Bahadarpur'’ 
(which has just been re-assessed at Rs. 860) “ paying Rs. 1,400 
should pay Rs. 500;" “Mallah Mazra, assessed at Rs. 2,180, beats 
Chatera Bahadarpur hollow in poverty and privation,” Of Kimashpur 
assessed at Rs. 4,130, the “camindara are tolerably intimate with 
porerty while another village, Atael, “has not a tale to tell now-a- 
days, for it is deserted !" In 1826, statistics of some villages in Suni- 
pat tahsil are given, which may be usefully compared with correspond- 
ing data, as obtained at the Regular Settlement, 1542, and now 
during the operations recently concluded. The figures are given on 
the next page. 

The nature of the early revenue arrangements has already been Summary 
described as very summary. They appear to have been made ag "¢ttlementy 
much as possible on the basis of existing arrangements, without 
considering whether those assessments were originally just or not, or 
whether changed circumstances did not make it necessary to modify 
them materially. Of course when a village, or a set of villages broke 
down entirely, and the cultivators absconded ina body, 1t became 
obviously the only thing to do to remodel, and probably to moderate 
the assessment. And in this way, Settlement operations were 
always more or less in progress, the agreements being intended 
apparently to last only fora few years, or until they should break 
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down, If an estate was fairly lucky, the Settlements made with it 
appear to have been in Sunipat as follows -— 
1,—Refore 1517—the existing demand, 
2.—From 1517-18 to 1824-25—First Sammary Settlem ent. 
5.—From 1325-26 to 1829-30—An agreement. or serie of Acrcements, 
pai y authorised enough to be called a 
, “wbtloment, 
4.—From 1820-31 to 1840-41—Second Summary Settlement. 
$.—From 1841-42 to 1872—Regular Settlement. ar 


But in the earlier period it is not uncommon to find years 


noted as tahsil £hdm, showing the assessment to have broken down,* | 


Under such circumstances, farms naturally were common, and when 
they broke down direct management had to be resorted to with vary 
significant results. Thus, in 1824, in an occasional report, 48 villages 
are mentioned as held in farm; while, in about the same year, 39 
villages which had been assessed at Rs. 70,005, when held under 


* The village of Bidhnagll, for instance, experieneed the following vicissitudes: 


of pmescaement :— 


From 1819-20 to 1892-93. 2 .. Re. 2.950 
From 1823-24—1524-25 ¢ahaf?l khdm, average oa 
From 1825-26—1829-a0 re oe 2.800 
From 1830-31—18%2-83 ie Zs vee 2099 
From 1833-24—1849-43 ce Bp: » 1905 
From 1843-44—1873-74 ‘ ie 


_ This looks as though there had been considerable ee 
other hand in a village close by, Bagra, a rapid increase was made et on Oe 


From 1817-18 to 1825-26it paid... 6 

From 1898-27 to 1893-38 is oes 
In 188-35... iss =e ow 2886 
In 1835-26 Wa a = va BST 
From 1826-87 to 1843-44 a = ag BTC 
From 1844-45 onwanl . he 4 as r 8,900 
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direct management, brought in only Rs. 50,544. In the case of nine 
villages, the leases aggregating Rs $2,191 had been cancelled 
by the second member of the Board, and the khdm. collections in the 
following year reached only Rs. 13,375! 

It would appear, then, that, up to the Regular Settlement, 
Sunipat.shared the misfortunes of Panipat. The summary assess 
ments were equally harsh, the measures taken for realisation were 
eaealy oppressive and unsuccessful. In fact, in 1839 the tahsil was 
80 badly in debt to the Treasury, that Government adopted the common 
sense remedy of repudiating its own exactions by striking off the 
aE balances then existing, which were indeed practically irrecover- 
able. There is, however, in the office a manuscript report on Panipat 
and Sunipat, signed by J. Lawrence, in which notes are made on each 
village with recommendations for new assessment. These notes 
appear to be in Mr, Fraser's hand writing. The following extracts are 
of some interest :— | 

“Sumpat Bangar isthe finest, most populous, and best onltivated 

makin the district, It contains 97 khgisa villages, of which 77 ara 
irrigated from the canal, and the greater part of the remaining 20 have 
more or less irrigation from wells. Water varies, on an average, in depth 
from $5 to 70 feet, but most of the villages without the canal are at the 
junction of the parganah with the #hddir or low lands, and water therefore 
is seldem more than 35 feet deep. They could all have the canal, but the 
outlay of capital is more than small villages at a distance can afford, and to 
those adjoining the Khaédar it is not worth the expense, (Canal irrigation 
is prea to a very considerable extent, probably exceeding half the whole 
cultivated aren, Independent of the actual amouut of irrigation, every 
village bencfits more or less in proportion to its distance from the canal, 
the constant percolation from it affecting the soil, and increasing its pro- 
ductive powers most surprisingly, Wells to a considerable distance which 
were formerly dry are now amply supplied with water, The population 
of the parganah bears a very good proportion to the area, and at the same 
time is very equally spread over its surface, This circumstance, and its 
extensive irrigation, have rendered it a perfect garden. You may ride for 
miles, and see nothing but the most splendid cultivation, The survey 
returns of 1825 give an area of 1,05,581 acres of culturable land, of which 
69,692 acres was then cultivated. Irrigation from the canal has sinco 
probably doubled, and of course the cultivation has greatly increased, The 
revenue of Sunipat Dingar of 1243 Fasli, was Rs. 2,57,549-9, which 
rives the acreage rate of Rs, 2-0-7}, and Rs, 2-15-2 on the then cultivated 
Jand. With reference to its milguzdri area, it is the highest assesged 
parganah in the district ; with regard to its resources, or its cultivation, 
the lowest.” _ 

It will be noted how prosperous the condition of the country 
appear to have been at the time (1836). | 

In 1842 a Regular Settlement of Sunipat was made by Mr. 
Edmonstone, the proposals of Mr. Fraser, who had been entrusted 
with the task in the first instance, being disallowed. That Settle. 
ment gave a reduction in the Bangar of Rs, 2,949 and in the Khadar 
of Rs. 19,761, on the regular Government demand. The payments, 
however, on the cesses and police were increased, in the Bangar by 
Ra. 10,051, in the Khadar by Rs. 4.908. So that the net result on 
the whole tehsil was a reduction of Rs, 7,751 as shown on next page, 
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Mr. Edmonstone considered these reductions necessary. “It 
was ascertained,” says he speaking more “epeaadroen's of the Khadar, 
“that the greatest ditiiculty had been invariably experienced in 
: alias the dandnds of Government ;that, notwithstanding strenu- 
“ous rl well sustained efforts, the district officers and their subordin- 
ates had been baffled; and that balances had been frequent and large.” 

Relief was sutiiciently given only in the Khadar—the assessment 
there with one or two exceptions, for which there are especial reasons, 
was moderate, and its results has been a success, The Bangar assess- 
ment was too high ; that is, fora continuance. The soil then must have 
been still in its first burst of glorious fruitfulness under canal irriga- 
tion. The sight ofa good Bangar village then must indeed have 
been one to inspire confidence ; the shor was a very imperfectly 
understood evil, and its power of expansion could not be foreseen. So 
the heavy rates of Rs. 3-2 and Rs. 1-10 were levied on the nari 
and barent lands with confidence, and the Settlement Officer was 
able to predict “a speedy and perfect restoration of the parganah 
“(Bangar) to that state of prosperity which has hitherto distinguished 
“it.” These expectations were partly realized. The palmy days of 
the Bangar were probably the first ten years of the Ragulnk Settle- 
ment, Enormous irrigation was carried on, and as yet it had not 
made its slowly, but surely working result felt. As years went on 
however, the calamity became apparent, and the series of reductions 
began, which in all amount to nearly 23,000 rupees.* 

After this there were no more reductions, doubtless because 
the end of the Settlement term was drawing near. Meanwhile 
the Khidar was going on favourably ; there seems reasons to believe 
that throughout the thirty years of Settlement its development 
has been steady and decided. Like the “happy country” of classic 
reference, its annals are a blank, or nearly so; the total balances 
being Rs. 2,942, an insignificant amount which remained unpaid on 
the one or two villages which by some oversight had remained 
heavily burdened, and even these came short only in the bad ‘years, 
1860-63. The balances in the Bangar too were very insignia 
Rs. 1,456; but there was an ever increasing and much more des- 
tructive loss than that of money going on, the effect of which is only 
now seen, The results of the Settlement working may thus be 
summed up. For the Bangar, bad, because the ground and the 
men cultivating it are not in so good condition as at the beginning. 

* There was a recovery in 1872 of 1,045 rupees, levied on some sher land in 


Thin Khorl, renovated by caual-silting—a most interesting and pretty successful 
experiment, 
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For the Khadar, good, because the ground is not injured, nay in 
some ivi better, and the men too are better off now than 
in 1842 

In the central division there was a Settlement by Mr. J. H 
Taylor which is alluded to by Mr, Lawrence in reporting the Regular 
Settlement of 1844, but it does not appear in what year this was 
made, The arrangements would seem to have been slightly more 
permanent than in Sunipat, but the number of farms shows that the 
zaminddrs were not happy under them. Mr. J. Lawrence, in his re- 
port of 1544, on the Regular Settlement then made by him, says :-— 

“Of 346 villages, the engagements of 214 are made with the proprietors, 
and 132 with farmers ; of these latter all but 40, which continue until the 
end of Settlement, will gradually, during the next eight years, revert to the 
owners. The number of farming leases is no doubt an evil, but it appears 
to have been an unavoidable one. The practice seems always to have 
prevailed in the district to a great extent. Indeed I believe there hare 
always been more farming leases here than in all other districts of the 
division put together.’”"* 

The assessment he reported for these 346 villages was Rs, 3,57,852, 
being a decrease of Rs, 36,954 or nearly 10 per cent. on Mr. Taylor's 
gama of Rs, 3,94,536 ; and the incidence per cultivated acre of the 
revised amount was Rs. 2-0-9. That ‘of the southern parganah, 
which included the hilly villages near Mahrauli, was Rs. 1-11-7, as 
against Rs 2-5-5. In comparing these results with the present 
taksil the partial difference im limits must be remembered. This 
relief was considerable, and doubtless was necessary ; but if so, it is 
not easy to understand the strong terms in which the prosperity of 
the country is spoken of. The report says :— 

“In a flourishing pargenah on this side the river, we have no large 
gamindar with his lac or two lacs of annual income ; but on the other hand 
we have thousands of small proprietors each with his brood mare, his 
baffaloes, his oxen, in short, with everything that marks a comfortable 
position in life. Inno part of the Western Provinces, of which I have 
had experience, are the tenures so complete and so well recognized as here ; 
no district where the ancient village communities are in such excellent 
preservation, or where the practice of our civil courts has hitherto dona 
so little harm.” 

Since Settlement there is not much to record of this part of the 
district, Since the Mutiny the balances have been Rs. 56,381, the 
suspensions Rs. 99,782, and the remissions Rs. 21,368, giving for 
the yearly average, as percentages on the annual demand, balances 
16 per cent. suspensions 1°7, and remissions “4 per cent. Before 
the Mutiny, under an authority not to be ascertained, reductions 
were given to the amount of Rs. 3,874; and after the Mutiny it was 
considered necessary further to give relief in certain villages, espe- 
cially those belonging to the confiscated estates of the rebel Nawib 
of Jhajjar. The amount thus remitted was Rs. 7,541, which in 
addition to the sum above-mentioned, gives Rs. 11,415 as the total 
amount reduced since Settlement. 

Of Ballabgarh, 126 villages belonged to the Raja of Ballabgarh 
and first came into our hands after the Mutiny. The first Settle- 


_® There is a village in this tahail STs been sold. ni 3 fora balance of 
than ten rupees! The farmer himself bought it, ‘ ee ee 
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ment of these was made for Rs. 1,55,701 for one year; then came 
a second of three years at Rs, 1,21,440; and then one for seven years 
at Rs. 99,212. In a manuscript report by Mr. Cooper, Deputy 
Commissioner of Delhi, of 1861, it is said :-— 

“The parganah came under attachment in September 1857. Not- 
withstanding rebellion abroad, and the agitation and turmoil around Delhi, 
agriculture went On with characteristic indifference to political strife, and 
the crops sown in June and July of 1857 were peacefully reaped in October. 
What is more, the heavy instalment of revenue of the deposed chieftain 
was promptly paid up to to the last pie. A Summary Settlement was at 
onee made upon the average of ten years’ revenue collections according to 
the Raja's accounts, on a total of Rs. 1,68,151-8-0." 

This jama referred to 134 villages, eight of which had been sub- 
sequently transferred to Gurgion aud Bulandshahr. Mr. Cooper goes 
on to observe :-— | 

ais might have been expected, the late chief's collections were very 
heavy. In the year 1855 he had absolutely laid a tax of Rs, 1,97,000, 
The usual consequence ensued ; half the villagers deserted, and the enraged 
chieftain rack-rented the remainder. ~The smallest amount, in a very bad 
season, was Rs. 1,26,000. In such a year, one-half would, under our 
system, have been collected.. The assessment now sanctioned is Rs, 1,29,849. 
The calculations were thus :— 


Five yeurs averce rr] PT aie 1,060,355 
12 y cara dia. aaa iP ih fae 1,75,.558 
Summary Settlement ,., eb se 1,69,528 
Ky rates ad PEt eae F . he : 

Extra Assistant's proposa ove see 1,52,912 
Ktevised and sanctioned se — 1,249,859 


“The reduction on the Summary Settlement amounts to nearly Ks, 
40,000, The result is a happy mean between the heavily assessed southern 
parganah, and the very light rates of the adjoining parganah Gurgdon.” _ 

The seven years’ Settlement was made by Bansi Lal The 
other eight villages, not regularly settled, were — jigirs. Of the 148 
villages of arate Settlement :— 


Mr. Wood gives the summary jama as +» Hs. 106,380 


As the yoma stood before the Mutiny » = 0) 
The demand before revision oe 60S BD 
After the Mutiny a reduction of ae 2,226 had been 


1VGq, 

Among these 149 villages, must be reckoned thoes of the 
parganah Pali-Pakal. This parganah (see printed report of about 
1841 by G. Barnes) was, at the conquest of Delhi, given “by General 
“ Lord Lake to the Raj of Ballabgarh, for the purpose of defraying 
“the expenses of a police establishment to patrol the road between 
“ Delhi and Palwal, which at that time was lined on either side by 
* dense Jungle, and infested with thieves, The original grant was simply 
“for lite; but, on the application of the Resident. of Delhi, the 
“ parganah remained in the possession of the Ballabgarh family till 
“the death of Kanwar Raj Singh in 1832, a.p. On its lapse, the 
* perpernth pmnereed 45 villages, of which 18 were entirely removed 
“from the main body of the parganah, and occu pied isolated situations: 
“ within the limits of the adjacent division.” Twenty-five of the old set 
were kept in the perganah by Mr. Barnes, together with two from 
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Sohna,* while the others were distributed among the neighbouring Chapter V, B. 


parganahs, Mr, Barnes, in the report referred to, gives a concise and Land nad Ea i 
graphic account of the circumstances of this part of the district. It ~ Revenue. — 
would seem that the Summary Settlement here was made in 1832, Balinhgarh. Early 
and that W. Fraser, Commissioner of Delhi in 1834, made a Settle- | Settlement. 
ment for 20 years. Mr. Barnes's revision thus broke in half-way on 
this term. The jama assessed by him was Rs, 25,304, being a reduc- 
tion of Rs. 5,350 0n Mr. Fraser's Settlement. Of this tahefl as a 
whole it may be said that the previous assessment, though unequal 
in incidence in different parts, was, in 1872, when the operations of 
the recent revision began, decidedly light. 

_The collections of revenue for the district under the Settlements The old assessments, 
lately revised were, for 1877-78 (the last year in which the old 
arrangements remained in their entirety), fixed land revenne, 
Res. 8,580,170 ; fluctuating and miscellaneous land-revenue, Rs. 12,940; 
local rates Rs. 59,308, 

The district of Delhi was placed under revision of Settlement Revision of 1872-80, 
by Punjab Government Notification 119 of 29th January 1872. 
At that time the distribution of villages among the three ta/si/ls 
was as follows: Ballabgarh 2582, Delhi 305, Sunipat 211, total 
798 villages. During Settlement changes were made which have 
been detailed in Chapter I], page 27. The measurements were 
made on 810 villages, and assessments were announced on these ; 
but rape hageetd three estates were carried over to Bulandshahr, 

at 


leaving only 807 villages in the district+ and 280 in Ballabgarh. Of Regular Settlement 
the 798 villages put under Settlement there weret 600 which had et oon Va 


already been under a regular Settlement at different times, while 198 ' 
had been under Summary Settlement only. By tahsils as follows :-— 


ee, Ballabgarh, Delhi. Sunipat, 
Previously under Begular Settlement... 148 264 208 
? + Summary ves 134 él a 


Of the Summary Settlement villages in Ballabgarh, 126 had 
belonged to the confiscated territory of the Raja of Ballabgarh. 
The eight remaining were jdgfrs, or had been held in private property 
by the na oes Delht. Of the 61 in Delhi, 7 had belonged to the 
Nawab of Jhajjar, 13 to the jdyfr of Mirza Moghal Beg, 3 to the 
jagirof Raja Jisukh R4&i, 11 to the king as private property, 8 to 
Ramrao Palgir, 5 to the king of Oudh, 4 to the Nawdb Bahidar 
Jang Khan, and the remainder to separate jigirddrs, The three 
ig in Sunipat were also jégirs. A detailed list of all villages 
for the first time under Regular Settlement in 1872 will be found 
jn Appendix XV of Mr. Maconachie's report. 


* This makes 27: the names of these were :— 

Sakrauna, Sarohi, Kheri, Gijar, Nagla Jogydn, Zakupur, Karnergh, Firopur, 
Allawalpor, Pali. Majesar, Madalpur, BNapet Oli, Khori, Jamalpur, Pikal, Pantah, 
Dhanj, Kotloh, Mohabbatabid, Bajri, Tikri, Kherah, Mangar, Kot, Sulakhri 
Alampor, Nurpur, Dhumspur, Kharkharah, Hanhera, _ 

+ [ts boundary with the North-West Provinces district of Mirath and Buland- 
shabr hed been determined asthe deep stream of the river Jamod, [See Notification 
No. 4 of January Grd, 1870, Punjab Gazette. | : 

{ In the first Notification the number was given as 619, but under subsequent 
notifications 19 more villages in Delhi were considered os having been only sum- 
marily settled, | 
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shapter V, B. Settlement operations were conducted under the Land Revenue 

Land and Land Act, AAXAITI, of 1571 which came into force on January Ist, 18 z, 
Revenue, #0 the rules published by the Local Government in accordance 

Principles of asscss- therewith; the instructions for assessment were as follows :— 

a. “The general priuciple of assessment to be followed is that the Goy- 
ernment demand for land revenue shall not exceed the estimated value of 
half the net prodace of an estate, or in other words one-half the share of the 
produce of an estate ordinarily receivable by the landlord either in 
money or kind. In applying this principle in the case of the districts 
above named, where produce rents prevail, special attention should be given 
by the Settlement Officer to produce estimates, 

“In estimating the land revenue demand, the Settlement Officer will 
take into consideration all circumstances directly or indirectly bearing 
upon the assessment, such as rent rates where money rates exist, the habits 
and character of the people, the proximity of marts for the disposal of 
produce, facilities of communication, the incidence of past assessments, 
the existence of profits from grazing and the like. These and other con- 
siderations must be allowed their weight, ) 

“The gross asseasments for each Settlement Circle having been framed 
by the Settlement Officer on the principles above indicated, revenue rates 
on soils may be deduced therefrom, and the proposed gross assessment, 
together with the proposed revenue rates, must be reported to the Govern- 
ment for preliminary sanction, and will, when sanctioned by the Local 
Government, form the basis of assessment of particular estates in the circle ; 
but in the assesgment to be ultimately adopted full consideration must he 
given to the special circumstances for each estate. The principle laid down 
in Rule I is to be observed in the assessment in each case:” 


Settlement, _ The charge of the Settlement, as well as that of Karnal and 
Gurgion, was entrusted to Mr. Oswald Wood, who remained in 
charge of the Delhi Settlement till November 3rd, 1877, when he 
gave over to Mr. Channing. After this Mr. Channing held office 
for ashort time, with Mr. Wilson as Assistant ; aid on January 
10th, 1878, Mr. Maconachie took over from the latter who had 
been in temporary charge. Mr. Maconachie brought operations to 
a close in 1880 and reported upon them in the same year, 


Distribution of The area is 385 square miles with 283 villages. Extreme length 
Belial ee 4 iS 40, and breadth 20 fniton The assessment circles were six; and are 
¥ 5 bt ; 1 7. = a a . , 
» described by Mr. Maconachie in his report in great detail. 


8] 


I.—Ehadar Bangar oes ert nik 76 vill 4. 

IL—Bangar rT PTT iia Ri) Petes 
Ttt.—Dahri Sai lia b om ab aoe 26 a 
LV —Zerkohi aan nine hea s4 #8 
V.—Khandrat Pre PTT rt a5 Hi 
VL—Kohi ne ene see =a 32 ss 

ToTaL os 260 willnges. 

General facts bear- The incidence of the revenue of the expired Settlement was: 


+ Savdhscerepaua as a rule, distinctively light ; and the increase of cultivation afforded 
: an obvious presumption that a considerable increase of reventie was 
to be expected. This presumption wss strengthened by the facta 

of the undoubted general development of the country; the improve- 
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ment of the roads and communications, especially by the construc- 
tion of the Mathra road, which opens’ up the ¢alisil through its 
whole length; and the rise in price of agricultural produce. The 
return of prices shows a rise in price more or less decided in the 
case of every staple, and there is no doubt whatever that this means, 
in a considerable degree, a rise in value also. These, then, were 
the grounds for expecting a large increase in assessment. The 
countervailing facts were the want of thrift common in many, 
perhaps most, villages; the poor character of much of the new 
cultivation: the loss of dahar in some parts; and the deterioration 
of soil, whether by the deposit of sand from the hills, obstruction of 
drainage by the canal, or the flooding of alluvial land by the Okhlah 
Wwelr. 

The new assessment rates are shown below :— 







InniGgaTen, | UsitreiGatT@p. 
Cirik. ee ae a ee 
By well, | Dabri, | Deka | Bhar. 





L—Ehidar | Khader «| 2 18 0 160/00 

| Ringer, | Banger ws | 2 13 0 Aya 1 @o] o 2 oO 

TIl.—Biingar ' nun ae a O OO | eevee 1 i: i) Oo 14 ii 

TIL.—Wehri a wi! & O O68 9 68 0 1 lo @O 1 oo 

TV¥.—Zerkoh{ ce | 2 19 oO 9 8 O 1 @o0 o 12 0 
V¥.—Khandrit et i 8 8 O o 4 0 1 19 oO eh | 

ies | 5 0 z o Oo 1 | 0 o 16 0 


¥L —kE obi son 











The sanctioned revenue rates amounted to Rs. 2,56,046. Mr. 
Wood's detailed 








Cmax. mandte71-72| oe wrpabeerns assessments reach- 

fo 1876-76, | . | ed Ks. 2,40,360, 

Khéder Bingar ...| 48.233 | 63.008 | 50.855 The total of the 
Hangar... 70,126 D4. fie 03.008 actual announce- 
aoe renal all oT ap aaa an ments was accord- 
Khandrat 9,680 15,704 13540 | ingly Rs. 232,130, 
: 13.123 | 19,807 | 16325 | that is, Ra 4,516 











gsé14 | 2,27,900 below rates. The 
| : statement in the 
ie the resultof the Assessment Chakwar in the Ballabgarh 


Mr. Maconachie writes :— 

“ Viewed asa whole, the new assessment of the fahail has raised the 
Government revenue by Ra. 27,577 or by 15°6 per cent. This includes the 
nesessment of gardens and resumed mdjis, and allows for reductions 
in appeal. The presumptions already mentioned, verified and strengthened 
by the results of minute village to village inspection, appear to warrant the 
inerease taken; and there seems no reason to anticipate anything but 
a fair measure of prosperity for the ¢adsil in the future. The chief danger, 
of course, in atract where sucha considerable portion of the cultivation 
depends on rain, must always be drought, and this would be felt severely 
in several parts. The Kohi villages, lying high and dry, and the less 
r villages in the Bangor, would be the first injured ; and if the 
want of rain continued, the weaker villages throughout the faisit would 
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feel it. But onless this calamity occurs to a marked degree, there should 
be no difficulty in collecting the revenue,” | | 

Some changes were made in the number of villages in Del 
taheil during Settlement, which are detailed in Chapter I. The 
number of villages now is 288, divided into the following assessment 
circles :-— 


I.—Khadar Bangar «+ oe «» 43 villages. 
TT.—Bangur aon oom ie Os 1” 
IT.—Dahri Sailaba ons oh one 78 rT 
IV .—Zerkohij it ite oon eam a0 Tr 
V.—Khandrat ane on] wie 17 a4 
VI—Kohi ae ohh oun 22 chy 
Tora. 268 villages, 


—— 

The area of the taheil is 425 square miles, and the greatest 
length and breadth are nearly eqns at 25 miles, the average length 
22 and breadth 19. A minute description of the several circles will 
be found in the Settlement Report. 

The rates sanctioned for the several circles were as follows :— 


IpntoaTen. UstReIoaTen, 





By well Dabhri. 


Rauali. 


Es. As. P.| Es. As. P.| Es As, P. | Ea. Aa. P. 


Ehddar oe aon | 

si n is } 840] 140] 180 
Baingar nen on a0 0 2900 16 0 
Dahir 3.0 0 3 8 0 16 oO. 
Herkok 212 oO 23 0 13 0) 
Koh{ - 2 4 0 20 0 O15 O 





The results of the application of the rates are given below, 
together with the produce estimate, and the actual jamea obtained 
by working out the detailed assessments :-— 






| Jama nat 
lx ‘ Pi Jama at | 
Cuik. 7 atta Sor sanctioned 


Ehddar Banger... 
Hangar aa a8 Bn = if i | F 
: ri bee wen ‘od 42 o4.515 | 
Perk ore ron a Lid | ts. 25,009 
hohi = _ ade 1 Aza 13 338 
Khandrat aes ie ee, 3, 13.150 
Toran ; 


* That ia at dry rates, not including owner's rate na in the old yama, The last 
tem year's average gives Ns. 45,165 for owner's rate for the take. The amount of 
ultimate jawa is Ra, 276,324; the initial jama ia Re. 2,75,559, allowing Ra, 772 
as deferred revenue on protective leases. This is reconciled with the amount shown 
here by making the following allowances:—Add to that amount Ra, 1,076 for 
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' A special feature of the assessment in this takstl was the 
formation of a chaé Jhil as already done in the bg terse: 
tahsil of Gurgion. Five villages lying lowest in the Najafgar. 
jhil were divided into two chaks, chak Jhil and chak Mustakil. 
arrangement for the chat Jhil is that the land will be assessed 
only when cultivated at rates varying with the crop as follows :— 

Sugarcane, Rs.6 per acre perannum to be taken only if the 

ripens. . 

Mkais and vali jawar, Rs. 1-8 per acre per crop. 

All other crops, Rs. 3 per acre per crop. 

The cesses also are levied on the amounts thusdue. These 
are the same rates as those used in Gurgaon. The system is popular. 
The villages were‘all suffering from over-assessment, or rather from 
inelasticity of assessment; and the relief given by pion tors the 
new method was urgently required. The areas Im eac village 
of the chak Jhil are given below :— 


























Mrs mar. | Matorsant Lawn. 
Uneultivated. Cultivated. | 

. : _—— EO = 3 

: | = | 3 a 

| awe or Vittace. é < 3 3 é = 

a = ie oe 

4 = = £ ri a3 
oe lcs S|] Boss | = | 
é _ = = lawl & 2) = | 
a JE ayer] = |% MH ee eee 
a}lzi/e]2fs/2]/2 1/4) 342/43] 

Bilsi 2212/8 |e] 4 |5/8 |e] & 
sa l..| 61 7) 537 
213). ct le | B 249 
140 i] 2] 3 148 
ave | 6] 100 aE | 
621 4] 230 Jos | S87 | .. | G17 
2.153 a4] 395) 11 mid te. \L7is ws }2,118 


There are only two see a rr ae ae apres a iene 
lary is for the most part easily defined. The Bangar lies to the wes' 
a be old bed of the Jamnd, in the same way as the Khadar lies 
immediately west of the present bed. A great part of the Khadar, 
as before noticed, has probably been atdifferent times under the 
flood or flow of the river, and the soil is generally more sandy than 
the Bangar ; but there is an easily traced boundary running almost 
due north and south through the takeil, where the Bangar begins 
with a rise, more or less sharp, tothe west. For about half way 





gardens separately assessed, and Ra. 246 for resumed mafia, aul deduct Rs. 390 on 
account of land taken up for public purposes and the Bs. 772 above mentioned for 
wells = Bs. 2,75,552. va ee | | 

T In om paring the present with the former ja ma it must be remem bered that 
asseasments have not been announced on ‘three villages, Audbaoli, Karthwarn aid 
Khandrit Kalin, as being under direct lease from the district, These jamas may be 
put down as Rs. 25, Rs. 214 and Rs, 2,550 respectively; total Rs. 2,789. This brings 
the announced jama very near indeed to the jama at ganctionéd Tate: ; only 
Ra. 764 difference, . 


) 
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: = ting asseas- 
The latter only has in each case been assessed regularly. The oe in Jhil chak im 


chak . 
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up from the south this boundary lies very near the line of the 
old imperial road; in the upper half it lies more to the west of 
that line, The Khadar has 110 villages, the Bangar, 129, Real, 
but more minute, differences may be shown by drawing irregular 
lines from north to south beginning at the east, and these variations 
are fully described in Mr, Maconachie’s Settlement Report. 

Since Settlement there has been a noticeable increase of barren 
in the Bangar chat from 20,144 acres to 22,687, and the latter 
figures are far below the truth. A still more serious point is that 
a considerable proportion of this waste is new, that is to say, the 
land now under cultivation was much of it formerly uncultivated, 
and sometimes considered unculturable. In place of this, land 
has fallen out of cultivation, as really barren through shor, So 
that the character of the soil available for expansion of cultivation 
has deteriorated, and is deteriorating more than might be imagined 
from the area statistics. The increase in the Khadar cultivated 
area would seem to have been made pretty equally from the “ cultu- 
rable” and the “unculturable” land. If not, a large extent of the 
formerly so-called “ unculturable” has now been put down as “ cultu- 
rable.” Probably both of these changes have taken place. The changes 
in cultivation and in irrigation may be summarised as follows :-— 





H Tocultivated Uncoltiveted ce 
Cultivated. cullurable, nhculureble, Irrizated. 














-l7 (Ol percent.) | -2.000 (7 per|42502 (12 per 
een eer 


— = per 

: cen 

Rhader a | $18,803 (80 per) -3412 (10) 3=«per| 8.2280 6( oper 
cent.) cent.) cent.) 


5 (1 per 
peel et: 





The irrigated area does not include the canal irrigation, so that 
the falling off in the Bangar is not strange. The figures of the 
Khadar area are misleading. There has been no doubt an increase 
in the permanent means of irrigation; the mode of calculation 
must have been different ; 1,509 new patka wells have been sunk 
here. In the canal area there isa decrease of 13,495 acres, but 
this too is atleast partly nominal. The last figures are those of 
the year of measurement, when irrigation was under the average. 
The annual average for thirty years is 54,354 acres. 

The markets for Sunipat produce are, and indeed for a long 
period have been, good. The great population of Delhi is a valu- 
able oulet forall kinds of grain and pulse, while Mirath on the 
other side of the Jamna takes a great deal of sugarcane, the most 
valuable of all crops, The general expansion of population has 
improved the market, and the same may be said of the improvements 
in road communications. There is the Grand Trunk Road, an in- 
estimable boon for the heavy traffic, and the cross roads, though 
far enough from being what they ought to be, are considerably 
better than they were in 1842. Prices too have risen, and this rise 
1s to some extent one in value as well as in price. In some crops 
the rising tendency has been uniform, as in the case of the 
important staples, sugarcane and wheat, gram, maize and hdjra. 
For others the highest price was reached in the quinquennial period 
1864 to 1869, which included the famine year 1868. It is not likely 
that the staples will fall to their old prices. Especially favourable 
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to the zaminddrs is the estimate of 34 sera per rupee for gram, Chapter V, B. 
adopted for purposes of assessment. It is not rash Dt 8 to say ae 
that this rate will never again be seen in Delhi. The increase of Land and Land 
population has been large. 

’ ‘The statement in the margin shows the rates used in the Revenue rates, 
assessment of the Sunipat tahsil. | . 
Mr. Maconachie thus discusses the Assesment of canal 
owner's rates system :— Owners rater: 

“ The third difficulty in assessing this 
circle is that the land is to be treated in 








Ratu Fel sce 
If SUPE, 
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Khidar.| Hangar. 
bi as 





Se iter, Raval “| “1¢| 18 | 18 Sdrdei or rather (for I think there is 
«» Bhie | ia} oo] adifference in the terms) in its‘ warrignfed 








~— aspect. This expression may mean either 
of two things : (1st,) land considered as not only unirrigated, but as never 
having been irrigated. This is the only sense in which it can be accurately 
called Sdediné, and itisequivalent rather to ‘ unirrigable’ than‘ unirrigated, 
though there is to be sure the possibility of canal irrigation being extended 
toit inthe future, The words, however, as applied to land habitually 
irrigated by a canal, and considered with regard to the general tenor of the 
Government instructions on canal assessment in this district, seem to me 
likely to mislead, For us a more honest meaning of the words is : The 
state of the ground as it would be if, other physical features remaining the © 
same, the irrigation of that particular piece of ground were taken away, As 
compared with the first meaning there are differences here : there is the 
actual amelioration of the soil produced by the valuable silt deposit of the 
canal water, together with the decayed vegetable matter usually found on 
canal land. There is also the percolation certainly to be expected from 
adjacent fields in which, from the hypothesis, irrigation will be going on. 
Thirdly, there is the humidity available from the evaporation going on in the 
_ ponds and distributaries, and the canal itself ; for, as noted above, all these 
things remain. If these differences that I have just noted exist, there 
ought to be a special rate for land habitually irrigated, but for the nonce left 
unirrigated, If nothing else were considered, there is at least the improve- 
ment of the soil which often takes place under healthy canal irrigation. 
Part of its transient benefits have as a fact become permanent, and it is only 
fair to represent those advantages in the rates assessed on the ‘ unirrigated 
aspect.” Beside the rate on the ‘ unirrigated aspect, of canal land, 
the only complement available to make up a full assessment is the * owner's 
rate” This has been fixed at one-half of the ‘ occupier’s rate,” and the 
latter may be taken without chance of any material error as averaging nearly 
Rs. 3 per acre. The ‘ unirrigated aspect’ rate, therefore, will, for each 
village, be its full (wet) assessment, minus about Rs 1-8 peracre of canal irriga- 
tion. This is what I have aimed at securing, and in doing so the ‘dry’ assezs- 
ments of not a few villages stand at a figure which, without considering 
these points, might seem too high.” 

The statement on the top of next page shows the result of assess- Resnlts of assessment 
ment in both chads of the tahsil, an th e general total resulting i" the fahail. 
therefrom. | 

The ultimate jama is Rs. 3,38,267, the initial jamais 
Rs. 3,37,870, allowing Rs. 397 on protective leases. To reconcile that 
with this amount, we must add Rs 1,767 assessed on gardens-to this 
Rs, 3,36,500 and deduct the Rs. d07= Ks. 3,07, 00 0. 

Mr. Maconachie thus discusses his assessments :-— . | 

“The comparison of the new with the old assessment must, of course, Comparison of old 
take account of the element of uncertainty, introduced by the new method and Dew jamas, 
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Jama Owner's 







Average of | “ae 
6 years” Jama at) announced, | rate hased " Grees 
CHAK, demand, | sanctioned | ie, dry | on 10 year") ratimater| 






1872-73— Tates. 
1578-77. 





rates on ATerage higoament, 
canal, irrigation. . 




















Khadar «| 1Sh043 145.030] Lt1 B16 | wo 141,815 | 
Bangar | S770 | 1,691,089] 194695 74604 | 3.00.189 

Total of tabsil .. | 401308] 3,27,912|  38.30,800 74,604] 411,008 
of separating the owner's rate Trom the and-revenue, If te could be sup 


posed that the average irrigation of the last ten years will be maintained — 
under the new system, the result of the revision of assessment in this f#aheil 
would be an increase on the whole of Rs. 11,463. But this supposition is 
not likely to become fact, and it would be a calamity for the zamindire 
and (therefore) eventually for Government if it did. This point is, I 
believe, agreed upon by all departments, and has indeed been recognised 
officially in the Government proceedings, which called for opinions as to the 
best way of restricting irrigation in the canal villages. My opinion then 
was and still is that the change in method of assessment will of 
itself induce the zaminddre to take less water, and that till it is seen how 
far they are influenced thus it would be premature to take other steps. Should 
it prove to be the case that the agriculturist finds it pay him now to take 
much less water than hitherto, even under the condition of a decrease in the 
production of his estate, then it seems to me the old assessment stands 
self-condemned, for it is shown that a forced and exhansting system of 
agriculture has been pursued as necessary to make possible, though only 
temporarily possible, the payment of the Government revenue, And T have, 
as said before, little doubt that, in a considerable degree, this will happen. I 
expect that for a few years there will be a large decrease in the yearly area of - 
canal irrigation. Then there will be a kind of re-action and more water will be 
asked for, I do not advise that all the requests of the saminddrs then be 
granted ; but I do hope that the Irrigation Department will be able to bear 
the strain which a recurrence to irrigation under such circumstances mis ht 
pee on their arrangements in other parts for the supply of water. I sincerely 
hope that the mere fact of having once given up water will not of itself be 
considered a sufficient reason for refusing it altogether afterwards. The 
matter is of extreme importance : it is perhaps the turning point which will 
decide the question of prosperity or the reverse for the great body of canal 
villages throughout the district. 

“In his Settlement Secretary's No, xge7o 7th June 1880, the Financial 


Commissioner called for a list of ‘those villages, which from the high rate 


of the incidence of thei? new Assessment, might be thought to be rated at 
more than a true dry rates jama. A list was also called for of the Villages 
which, owing to exceptional and (it is to be hoped) temporary swamping and 
ud drainage, are now rated at something less than a true dry assessment, 
For the latter it will be provided that revision of the jama if necessary in 
the interests of Government shall take ‘place after periods of five years. In 
my reply to this I stated that in the Delhi takai? no Villages need be noticed 
prominently in this way as being assessed at hicherthan a true dry rate : 
there are some indeed near Delhi, such as Azidpur, Nimri, &e , with a high 
rate of incidence, but I think it almost certain that if canal irrigation were 
decisively diminished they would sink wells, and if they did they would pro- 
bably ie as well off a3 at present. | 
“For Sunipat I mentioned four villages, Ahulina, Balli Kutb ur, 
Pughthalla and Mohana ag partially dependent on canal irrigation for their 
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ability to support the high assessment put on them ; but I noted that they Qhapter V, B. 
all could probably do with less water than they at present have, and that, = ©.—-. . 
before entering on any question of reduction of revenue as necessary on Land and Land 
restriction of irrigation, it should be ascertained whether wells could not be Bevenue. 
sunk, and that if they could, little or no reduction could be neh 

_ “In reply to the enquiry as to villages assessed at something less than ilinges assessed. 
a true dry assessment, I submitted a list of twenty villages, one in Delhi and under a * troe dry 
19 in Sunipat.* But in doing so I laid stress on the fact that the best judges nesesamment,"’ 
of any future question arising as to revision of assessment would be the District 
Officers of the time, and that I should deprecate any action which would 
have the effect of embarrassing their free decision of each caseon its merits. This 
point I urged also with regard to the villages assessed above the true dry 
rate; and at the same time I should not wish to stop or hinder enquiry into, 
the case of other than those villages mentioned. Taken as suggestions 
merely, I believe the lists will be useful in a material degree, but they should. 
not be considered aa more than this.” 

The gardens in some parts of the district are nomerousand very Assessment of 
atisblos ‘Tharp has been, therefore, no necessity to observe the eens 
same liberal indulgence which has been exercised in this matter in 
the more arid tracts of Gurgion. As arule, the Delhi gardens have 
been assessed, and statement below shows what a considerable sum 
of revenue is thus obtained. In number they are as follows :— 

“In Delhi 359; in Ballabgarh 177; in Sunipat 737. Registers 
have been prepared jtahsilwdr showing the extent, ownership, 
numbers and kinds of trees and assessment levied in each case. The, 
‘gestions on which no revenue has been assessed are 52; the reasons 
or making the exception have been noted in the register. 





The extent of all the gardens is 2,665 acres, assessed at 
Rs, 4,654. | 

Protective leases on wells newly made or repaired ‘were Protective lenses 
iven under the provisions of B. C. VII of 1866 in 98 cases, 9 wells. 
In Delhi 36; Sunipat 15; Ballabgarh 4 A table in the 
Settlement Report shows the total amount and the details of 
the revenue which Government, in order to protect capital from 
being taxed, has for the time surrendered ; the land covered by the 
wells there treated is 902 acres. 

It remains to show in a tabulated form the results of the new The resulieof the 
assessment for the whole district. In doing so the owner's rate jg "ew assessment. 


,  ™ The Sunipat villages were :—Anandpor, Chitdna, Chatia Dewa, Jaji—Jahmal- 
oror Lohan Tibba, Juan, Jharaut, Jbarauti, Khubra.. Kaacori, Konlti, Kheo Dahya, 
Jahipur, Nirthin, Rahimava Salempur Turali, Saidpur, Théna Khurd,-and Thana 
alan : the Delhi village was Helambi Kalin, 
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taken at the estimate formed from the average of the past ten. years, 
but the actual amount may be Sapertedl 40 be cineralte less, 
owing to the restriction of irrigation which it is to be hoped the 
people will themselves bring about, and which the new assessment 
was intended to encourage. This statement includes the assessments 
of gardens and resumed mdjfis, and the like; the amount here 
shown is, in fact, the full ultimate demand for the new assessment, 
except as regards the owner's rate, | 


Statement showing the results of revision of land revenue assesa- 
ment in Delhi during the recently concluded Settlement, 
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on account of indms to zailddrs and ald lambarddira, is Rs. 8,26,735 





© For Ballabgarh 1871-72—1876-76, 


For Delhi... 


For Sunipat... J 


* And adding Rs. eh ala three villages held in lease we get Ea, 2,790,113 and Ra. 847,260 


reepectitely ag the jamas 
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which will be reconciled with the jama by making the following 
deductions from the latter :— 





Res, 

faldars allowances s+ ons on 6,472 

Ald lambardars oom ea ai ane 6,747 
Protective leases ov on nics ee 
Progressive jamag ah oom tue re : 
fadm to sominddrs ee =ne Pity S00 
Total deductions ew 17,745 

' 8,26,735 
844.480 





The division of the yearly amount due as revenue into the 
two instalments of radi and tharif was generally determined by the 
choice of the people themselves ; but, asa rule, no village was allowed 
to pay less than four annas or more than twelve annas in either harvest. 
As a rule, the old proportions were generally maintained, and in 
some of the cases in which change was made, the alteration was pal- 
pably for the better. | : 

Cesses to be levied are those in ordinary use, including the 
lambarddri Rs. 5, local rates Rs. 8-5-4, dak 8 annas, school Re, 1, 
road Re. 1, and pafwdris as follows: Ballabgarh 41, Delhi 44, 
Sunipat 4 per cent. Cesses are levied on owner's rate. Under the new 
patwdri arrangements the full rate will be enjoyed by the patwany 
only on measurements yielding up to Rs. 500 owners rate. On 
measurements above this limit up to Rs. 1,000 he will get Rs, 2 
per cent., while in measurements for more than Rs, 1,000 owner's 
rate he will get only 1 per cent. Jdgirs have according to rule been 
assessed for the levy of cesses, 

Before the recent Settlement the old rule was in force, by 
which no alterations due to river action were considered, unless they 
amounted to 10 per cent. of the culturable area of the village. This 
system worked great injustice, as the whole holding of an individual 
might be cast away, without his being able to obtain relief. Accord- 
arial, in 1876 the new system was introduced, under which each 
case of di-alluvion is separately considered and dealt with on its 
merits. For revenue purposes the deep stream boundary is the 
general rule of decision. 

Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages, 
and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue 1s assigned, 
the amount of that revenue, the period of gssignment, and the 
number of assignees for each tahsil as the figures stood in 1881-82. 
The mdf investigations in the recent Settlement were important 
and protracted. The authority under which the enquiry was made 
is the letter No, 7481 of 29th October 1872, from the Secretary to 
Financial Commissioner, to Commissioner, Delhi. From this letter 
the following extracts are important, as regards the procedure to 
be adopted -— 

(i)—All grants which can be shown to have been included 
in the registers of land released in perpetuity which were 
siaiitaied before the Mutiny, either by the existence of 
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cee of the certificates furnished to the holders, must be 
Sm pene regarded in the absence of any express limitation by the 


Sart terms of the grant, as hereditary and transferable. In 
pimp enced these cases you will only have to ascertain that the present 
re possession ay with the extent of the grant, and 
that the present holder can show a good title derived from 
the person. whose name was originally entered in the 

register, | 


(1i),—Life-grants were to be considered as non-transferable, and 
persons In wrongful - ssion were to be ousted, unless 
for any reason it should seem fit to make recommendation 
to the contrary. 


(i)—In the case of grants under 10 bighas for religious or 
charitable purposes, included in the separate register of 
such grants, 1t will be necessary only to ascertain that 
the grants are still applied to such purposes, and that 
the area entered in the register 18 not exceeded. 

(iv)—Perpetual grants after 1858 were to be considered as 
= : ainancigene those made before the Mutiny as trans- 
erable. 

With regard to the kind of m#f known as half-rates tenures, 

the instructions were to resume them ordinarily, unless for special 
greasons it seemed fit to recommend a continuance of the grant in 
“the shape of a madfi on part of the land in question, These con- 
cessions have almost uniformly been found to require no further 
continuance, and having come to the natural term of their grant 
wiz. the end of the current Settlement, have been resumed; the 
area affected being put in with the kidlea area and assessed at 

full rates. | | 
Btatement showing The results ofthe maft investigations are shown in the table on 
wifsin Delhi, the next page. The rants made for good service in the mutiny 
are separately detailed in the Settlement Report. The aggregate 
amount of assigned, revenue in the Delhi district is now Rs, 53.189, 
Government lands, Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government 
foresis, ke. estates; while Table No, XIX shows the area of land acitired by 
Government for public purposes, Government right, in the 99 
villages in which it is sole or part proprietor, extends to 31,381 
acres, of which 20,272 are assessable, and on which Rs. 25,540 is 
the estimated revenue. The property, therefore, is of very consi- 
derable importance. . Its origin 1s confiscation at the Mutiny, of the 
private property of the king, of lands of mdjiddr proprietors grossly 
mutinous, and of the property of the Raja of Ballabgarh and of 

the Nawab of Jhajjar. 

Tadiil, The private property of the king is called taiél, The word is said 
to be derived from the Turkish, and to mean ‘pocket’, and may there- 
fore be freely rendered as pocket money, orin a certain sense the 
peculium of the king. This property he acquired largely under the 
arrangements for his maintenance and privy purse in 1803, but there 
is reason to beleive that the Mughal Emperors always had private 
land held in direct property. After confiscation at the Mutiny, it 
appears from the records of the Government office that protracted 
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eens was made as to its value and extent. In his No. 521 of 
17th December 1855, the Deputy Commissioner requested instrue- 


” tions on the point whether a title was to be held good, claiming 


‘freehold tenure’ of taiti! property * by right of gift or purchase from 
the ex-king or his immediate predecessors.” He also reported 
resumption of crown lands held under ‘deeds granted by persons 
manifestly incompetent to alienate. The Commissioner rephed that 
as a rule all grants or sales made subsequent to 1803, when Shah 
Alam became pensioner of Government, were valid only during the 
life of the donor, He quoted among other authorities a rule of 1841 
to this effect laid down by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, and confirmed in the same year by the Supreme 
Government. This view was sanctioned by Secretary to Govern- 
ment's, No. 579 of 26th May 1859, and directions were given for the 
preparation of a register of taidvl property. This register was sub- 
mitted (nearly nine years later) by the Deputy Commissioner (Mr. 
Fitzpatrick) under cover of his No. 144 0f 15th Apml 1868. The 
Commissioner, in sending it up to Government, remarked that in 
some cases of sale, Rai Bansi Lal, Extra Assistant Commissioner, acting ~ 
on the revenue side, had held that all rights were sold, ie. mafi, as 
well as proprietary rights, that these decisions not being judicial 
orders might be contested by Government if necessary, but that he 
considered this unadvisable. The Secretary to Government, m his 
No. 361 of 11th May 1868, concurred in this, When the register 
came down a mistake was made as to the terms of Government 
orders, and sales were made of a few properties, which, on report 
for sanction being made, were disallowed by Government and 
cancelled. Systematic enquiry was directed by an Assistant Com- 
missioner of the district ‘who was to summon parties claiming 
against Government to file proofs of their title, and then to draw 
up draft plaints for the opinion of the Government advocate.’ 
On this the point of law was referred ss to the time of limitation 
running against Government, in suits to set aside alienations by 
the king of Delhi of proprietary right in taid! villages. The Go- 
vernment advocate held that this was 60 years from the date of 
confiscation of the grant to the king, i¢., from 1857. After further 
correspondence on points of detail, the Financial Commissioner in 
his No. 6,598 of 16th September 1872, laid down the principles of 
investigation, making a division between urban and rural favid, 
For the former a special agency was appointed (Mr. G. L. Smith, 
Assistant Commissioner, who made his report in May 1876,) and 
the enquiry into rural fail, which included all cases save those 
properties inside the City of Delhi and the suburbs of Jehannuma 
and Khandrat kalén, in the towns of Indarpat, Farid&bad and 
Ballabgarh, was made over to the Settlement Department to be 
carried on in connection with the investigation into mdfi tenures. 
Distinction vor cere bas — 
(1.}—The title of Government to proprictary right. 
(2)—The nght of occupants to held. coven Hb 

And it was remarked that these rights were wholly indepen- 

dent of each other. Mafts might exist on Government property, 
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and on the other hand occupants not admitting Government. 
proprietary right would still have to prove any alleged right to hold 


revenue free, The Financial Commissioner further directed “that | 


the proprietary right of Government should be asserted in each case 
and recorded in the Settlement papers, that a suitable rent should 
be fixed by the Settlement Officer, and that cases on which the right 
of Government is not admitted should be reported to the Deputy 
Commissioner, who should be instructed to eject the holders if there 
is good ground to believe the Government title to be a good one. 
The proprietary 1izht of Government should be asserted whether 
the land is held revenue free or not, and a rent demanded as acknow- 
ledgment of the right.” The report on proprictary mght was to be 
ke F aintinct from that On Weft Eh a hte Tense wean was 
to be made in the latter register as to whether the property belonged 
to Government or not. The investigations are not yet complete, 

The Raja of Ballabgarh had proprietary nght in the whole or in 

part of 34 villages in his territory ; and, at the Mutiny, these were 
confiscated, and settled with the camindara with the addition of a 
moderate malikind, cenerally about 10 per cent. on the revenue. In 
1872 when Settlement proceedings began, Mohammad Ali Shah, of 
Sardhana, petitioned to be allowed to purchase Government rights in 
these villages, offermg Rs. 1,47,650 as the price. Government sent down 
for report: (1). Whether the Government title was good. (2). Whether 
there was much culturable land as yet uncultivated. (3). Whether the 
price offered was fair, The reply to this stated that the Government 
title was undoubted; that, so far as known then, the extent of mal- 
quedrt land would be as follows :—irrigated 2,000 acres; unirrigated 
11,000; culturable 2,000; total 15,000 acres. Mr. Wood further 
estimated the value of the property at not less than Rs. 240,000. He 
suggested, however, that before sale, the rights of the tenants culti- 
vating on the property should be ascertained, as many of them, though 
not laying claim to ownership, were probably entitled to rights of 
occupancy. This enquiry was directed under No, 469 of 16th March 
1874, from the Secretary to Punjab Government to the Financial 
Commissioner, with the following principles laid down to guide the 
investigation :— 

(1)—The British Government succeeds to the rights, and only 

to the rights of the Ballabgarh Raja. 

(2)—Any cultivator who has been in continuous occupation, 
either in his own person, or in the person of his «ancestors, 
for 12 years before annexation, should be admitted to rights 
of occupancy. This implies a modification of the Financial 
Commissioner's Prope that those who have since the 
mutinies only, or only in their own persons and those of 
their fathers, resided in the village, should be entered as 
having no right of occupancy. 

(3)—Questions of the right of absentee mdjiddra are reserved 
for decision as they come up. 

(4)}—The onus probandi lics rather on Government than on a 
cultivator of any length of standing. 
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Eight of the thirty-four villages belonged. entirely to Govern- 
ment, and of the twenty-six remaining, eight had the Government 
nights already separate and distinct from those of the zaminddrs ; in 
eileen they were as yet jomt — “ zaminddrs ; and In one 
the nghts were partly separate and partly joint. 

"The report pains separated’ held villages, and such part of 
Garhkhera as was already separate, was sent up under Settlement 
Officer's No. 267 of September 14th 1876, and orders were pass 
in Government letter Ne. 578 of 17th May 1877. The main 
points were— | 
1.—Rights of oecupancy were conceded in 8,846 cases. 

Ditto ditto remained undecided in 36 __s,, 
2—Where rights of oceupancy now granted affect absentee mdfiddrs, 
no such méfidars should be allowed to contest such rights, 
3—The right now granted is under section 5 of the Tenancy Act ; 
any parties claiming under section 5 can sue to establish 
the nght. 

With regard tothe sale of the property, it was directed that 
(a) it should be made in portions or lots, not ina Inmp, and after 
reserving any lands necessary for grants ; (6) the cultivators should 
ordinarily be allowed an opportunity of offering for the land sold. 
The report on the remaining villages, after partition had been made, 
was submitted in Mr. Maconachie’s No. 292 of September 18th, 
1879, and on this orders have not been passed. His proposals were 
to concede occupancy night in 839 bighas, 13 biewds, and refuse it 
in 3,530 bighas, 6 biswas. 

In 1878, four of the villages reported on by Mr, Wood were 
sold by auction. This was to raise money to pay Rai Bahadur 
Umrao Singh for the Fattehpuri Mosque property, which by the 
orders of Hts Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Lytton) was restored to 
the Muhammadan community of Delhi. The order for these sales 
was communicated under cover of the Punjab Government No, 1,189 
of 28th August 1878, and at the auction held in pursuance thereof 
the prices obtained were, for Ballabgarh Rs. 64,500 sold to Rani 
Kishen Kaur of the Rajis family. ; 

Chandacli § Rs. 30,000) 

Chirsi » 10,100 sold to Amjad Ali of Faridabad. — 

Tilauri Bangar,, 8,000 

The sum required was Rs. 1,17,833-6, and the difference was 
met by appropriating a sum of Rs. 6,000 in deposit from the rent 
ofthe shops round the mosque. The surplus was given to the 
trustees of the building. | 


CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND 
CAN TON MENTS. 
_. At the Census of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 Qhapter VL 
inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of districts and = | 
military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule the following ee ee 
places were returned as the towns of the district :-— pera 
| | General statistics of 
Lown. 











| Tabsjl. Town. 






Fess eee: 
"1 t Najefgarh ... 








| Sunipat ats “2 | Sunpat a 
“a  Faridébda ... 
maebgarh “141 Ballabgarh.. : | 
Total 203,717 | 108,68 | 95,138 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns, 
‘and the number of houses in each, areshown in Table No, XLII, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census. Report in 

Table XIX and its appendix, and Table XX. The remainder of 

this chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a 

brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its population, 

its commerce, manufactures, municipal government, institutions, and 

public buildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, trade and manu- 

factures, wherever figures are available. 

The modern city of Delhi lies in north latitude 28° 39° 40° and Delhi city. Descrip- 
east longitude 77° 17° 45" and contains a population of 175,593 souls. ails 
It is built on a slight eminence on the right bank of the Jamna4, on 
which it abuts, and as it‘at present stands was erected in the reign of 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, who commenced the work in the year 1648 
AD. It was officially named after him Shih Jehanabad It is 
éncloszed on three sides by a high wall of solid stone, the work of 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, but further strengthened by the English 
at the beginning of the present century with aditch and glacis. 

Towards the east the city extends to the edge of the high bank 
which bounds the river bed. Here there is no wall properly so 
called, except for a short distance where the high bank sinks; but 
the face of the river bank built up, bears from the outside the 
appearance of an ordinary city wall, though inside the surface is on 
a level with the summit of the fortiications. In the flood season 
the river until recently flowed immediately beneath the walls; but 
there is now a space left dry of greater or less width according.to 
the season, the river bed having receded a short distance to the 
east. The cireutt of the wall is as nearly as possible 51 miles 
There are in all ten gates, of which the best known are the Kashmir 
and Mori gates to the north, the Kabul and Lahor gates to the 
west, the Ajmiriand Delhi gates to the south, and the Calcutta 
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Wires Phe Rajputand Railway passes out of the. city by the Kabul gate, 
sipty pemet while the Chandni Chauk terminates in the Lahore gate. “The 
“ments. castern wall, abutting on the river, contains no gate of any 
| Neeerin. BUportance. | 
poet ays Dower P The Mughal Palace, now the Fort, lies inside the city, situated 
‘n the centre of the eastern or riverside. It is 14 miles in circuit, 
and like the city is surrounded on three sides by lofty stone walls, 
the fourth side ine open to the river-bed, which lies at the level 
of about 40 feet below the inside surface. The Fort is entered by 
two gates, the Lahori gate to the west leading to the Chandni Chauk, 
and the Delhi gate to the south, leading to the Faz bazar, and 
the Delhi gate of the city. The interior is now almost entirely 
cleared of buildings, only a few relics of the old Mughal Palaces 
being allowed to stand. Their place has been taken by barracks 
for European troops, Outside, towards the city, a space of 300 
yards in width has, since the Mutiny, been completely cleared of 
buildings, which in former days came close up under the Fort walls, 
T'o the south of the Fort, the eastern portion of the city, abut- 
ting on the river, and known as Daria Gan. is occupied by a can- 
tonment* in which are the quarters of a Native Regiment, which, 
with one wing of a European Regiment, complete the force usually 
stationed by way of garrison at Delhi. | 
Ou‘. 4e the Fort, at its north-east corner and only connected 
with it’, a bridge, is the massive fort Salimgarh, erected in the 
16th century by Salim Shah ; and at this point the East Indian 
Railway enters the city bya magnificent bridge across the Jamna. 
The line passing over Salimgarh, and through a corner of the Fort, 
runs on to the station inside the walls. The lne has lately been 
continued for the Rajptitana State Railway, and after traversing the 
city, passes through the wall on the opposite, or north-west side. 
Tn the north-east corner of the wa within the walls, and close to 
the Kashmir gate, lie the Treasury, District Courts, and other offices ; 
while immediately to the {south of these lie the Church and the 
Telegraph and Post offices. Thus, Daria Ganj, the Fort, the public 
offices and the Railway, form an almost continuous line along the 
eastern aud northern faces of the city ; and the angle between them 
is occupied by the public gardens. The quarter thus occupied, 
amounting to nearly half the whole city, presents a comparatively 
open appearance, and is distinctly marked off and separate from 
the denser portion lying to the south-west, and occupied by the 
shops and dwelling-houses of the native population. 
A short drive CUBE te Queen's Gardens and across the 
Railway, leads out by the Kashmir or Mori gate into the Civil Lines. 
Beyond these, on the north-west side of a city, runs a low line 
of rocky hills, known as the Ridge, which ends on the banks of the 
Jamn’ about a mile above the city, and forms a very prominent 
‘object from the surrounding country, and is possessed of great 
historical interest as the vantage ground from which the English 


Chapter VI. gate, by which the whole traffic of the Grand Trunk Road passe 4 
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summit of this _ the view of the station and city is very pic- — 
turesque ; in the foreground the houses and gardens of the Baglish Townes Tanke 
residents, thickly interspersed with trees, and in the distance the city ak See 


wall surmounted here and there by tall acacias, while over all rise pani cit 
the minarets of the Jama Masjid and the Fort. But perhaps the gr weet 
most striking view is that of the eastern face of the Palace, which 

greets the traveller as he crosses the Jamna Railway bridge on his 
entrance into the city. Outside the city to the west and north-west 
lie some considerable suburbs. The Se Wie that of Sabzi Mandi, 
lines the Grand Trunk Road on either side for a considerable distance. 
Less important are the Sadr Bazar and Teliwira. Further south 
the main suburb is that of Pahdr Ganj. The Commissioner's office 
ig situated outside the city, adjoining his private residence, a large 
castellated house in the Civil Lines known as Ludlow Castle. The 
cantonments are situated partly inside the fort and partly outside. 
The European force occupies the fort ; and the native force, with 
their European officers, that portion of the town known as Darya’ 
Ganj between the fort and south wall of the city. In the Civil 
Lines also, separating them from the Ridge, isa small space known 
as the cavalry lines, occupied by a troop of native cavalry commanded 
by a native officer. 

The buildings of the town are for the most part of brick, and 
are well built and substantial. Many of the smaller streets are 
narrow and tortuous, and end in many cases in culs-de-sie ; but on 
the other hand, no city in India has finer streets than the main 
thoroughfares of Delhi. There are no less than ten main streets, 
thoroughly metalled, drained, and lighted. The town is traversed 
by two main thoroughfares, running respectively from cast to west, 
and north to south. The former, known as the Chandni Chauk, is 
some three-quarters of a mile in length ; it leads from the Lahore 
Bete of the fort to that of the city, andis probably one of the 
nest native streets in India. It is about 50 yards wide, and has 
a pavement on each side, and one in the middle, planted with a 
double row of trees, mostly nfm and pipal, with a double road for 
vehicular traffic. The middle footpath is built over the masonry 
aqueduct which conducts water from the canal into the fort. The 
second main road leads from the Kashmir gate on the north to 
the Dehli gate on the south, passing the district offices, the church, 
the Deln College, the dak bungalow, the telegraph and 
offices. It then descends an incline, goes under the railway bridge 
of the East Indian Railway, and again ascends an incline, crosses 
the Western Jamna Canal, pass between the Fort and the Jama 
Masjid, cutting the Chandai Chauk at right angles, and after 
traversing the Faiz bazar leaves the city at the Delhi gate. 
Besides those above-mentioned, there are two other broad roads 
user east and west to the north and south of the railway from 
the Calcutta to the Kibul gates. These are lined with trees, and 
give an air of freshness and verdure to the city. The streets are 
well paved. The drainage and water-supply, however, are not good, 
but steps are being taken to drain the city, and to supply the 
inhabitants with good drinking water. The best drinking water 
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is obtained from the Ridge, but that is some distance off, and beyond 
the reach of the poorer inhabitants of the city. i 
_ Quite the finest building within the walls is the Jama Masjid 

built in the reign of Shah Jehan (1629-58), and said to have cost 
Rs. 10,00,000. It is situated on a rocky eminence a little.to the 
south of the Chandni Chauk, and to the east of the open space 
cleared round the fort, with three entrances approached by broad 
flights of steps on the south, east, and north sides. The finest entrance 
is that on the east side; the other two are to a considerable extent 
confined by adjacent buildings. It is built of red sandstone, and 
consists of a large quadrangle with the mosque itself on the west 
side. The. mosque itself is of oblong form, 201 feet A 
120 feet, and is surmounted by three white marble cupolas wit 
spires of gilded copper. ©n the north and south sides are two 
minarets composed of alternate stripes of white marble and red 
sandstone placed vertically, about 130 feet high, from which exten- 
sive views are obtained, Another building of antiquarian interest 
is the Kala Masjid, near the Turkm4n gate, built by Feroz Shah in 
1351. It is now falling imto decay, and is mamly of interest as 
being a remnant of a former city. Inside the fort are to be found 
some of the finest buildings in Dehli The Lahore gate of the Fort, 
built of red sandstone, leads into a “long and lofty vaulted arcade 
with an octagonal opening at the centre to admit light and venti- 
lation.” This is now used as a basdr where supplies are sold for the 
benefit of the European soldiers of the Fort, On emerging from the 
Lahore Gate the Diwan-i-Aam, or Hall of Public Audience, comes 
into view. Itisa nt hall enclosed at the north, but open on the 
other three sides, and supported by red sandstone pillars. It is now 
usedasacanteen. Further on, close to the river, is the handsomest 
building in the Fort, known as the Diwan-i-Khas, or Hall of Private 
Audience. It is a pavilion of white marble, supported on pillars of 
the same material, the whole of which are, or were, richly ornament- 
ed with flowers of inlaid mosaic work of cornelian and other stones, 
In former times it must have been far more magnificent than at the 
resent time, but it was greatly despoiled after the break-up of the 
Mughal Empire about the middle of the 18th century., In this build- 
ing was formerly set up the Peacock Throne, carried away by Nadir 
Shah, the Persian conqueror, in 1739 a.p. Close to the Diwan-i-Khas 
is the Moti Masjid, also of marble, the private mosque of the Em- 
peror and his family, much injured during the Mutiny. 
__ Another building worth mention is the Institute in the Chindm 
Chauk, a large red brick building, forming three sides of a quadrangle, 
It, is in European style, erected by the Municipal Committee ; an 1s 
used as.a Museum, Town Hall, Darbar Room, and Library for the 
Europea residents; and opposite this is the Clock Tower in the 
centre of the Chandni Chauk, about 130 feet high, with four faces. 
Other buildings worth a passing notice are the Church, built hy 
Colonel Skinner, the Fattehpuri Masjid, the Delhi College, the Post 
Office (occupying the building known asthe Magazine), the Mor 
Serai, and the Kast Indian Railway Station. 

__ There are several fine gardens, both inside and outside the city. 
The Queen's Gardens, in the centre of the town, between the rail- 
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crowds. Besides the Queen's Gardens, the _ 
Delhi Bank are worth a visit. This house an gardens formerly 
belonged to the Begam Samru, a celebrated chieftainess, whose 
husband, a Frenchman of the name of Sombre, was in the service 
of the Mahrattas, Outside the city, near the Kashmir gate, are the 
Kudsia Gardens, which owe their originto Kudsia Begam ; and 
between the Sabzi Mandi and the canal are the Rushandra and 
Sirhindi Gardens, now forming one large and beautiful garden, in- 
cluding the tomb of Rushanara Begam, another of the daughters of 
Shah Jehan, and the favourite sister of the Emperor Aurangzib. 
--Itis not proposed to give a detailed account of the objects Hisiory. 

of antiquarian ie historical interest of Delhi and its environs. 
The subject has been elaborately dealt with by ‘General Cunningham 
in his Archeological Reports, I, 132 to 231 ; IV, ito xvii and 1 to 
91; V, 142 to 144; by Mr. Carr Stephen in his Archwology of 
Delhi; and in the Asiatic Society's Journals, supplementary 
number of Vol. XXXIII, 1864, page 375; 1866, page 199; 
1870, page 70; and there are several eee which con- 
tain every detail which a visitor will care to know. Short 
descriptions of the most remarkable monuments of gntiquity will 
be given in their appropriate places in the following historical 
sketch, and a brief notice of some of the most remarkable build- 
_ ings will be found below; but nothing more will be attempted. 
The historical sketch itself is merely an attempt to string together, 
in a readable form, a narration of the most remarkable events in 
the history of the city. An interesting account of Delhi, as it was 
in 1823, will be found in Selections from the Asiatic Society's 
Journal, IT, 577. ‘Though possessing no peculiar qualifications from 
a physical point of view, the neighbourhood of Delhi has, from the 
earliest dawn of Indian history, been the site ofa capital city. Within 
a distance nowhere exceeding 11 or 12 miles from modern Dethi, 
city after city has risen upon the ruins of its fallen predecessors, until 
the débris of old buildings has been estimated to cover an area of 
more than 45 square miles? from Tughlakabad, ten miles to the 
south, to the Kutb Minar, six miles to the west. First upon this list 
of cities stands the name of Indraprastha, a city founded, probably 
ing the latter part of the 15th century B.c., by the Aryan colonists 
of India, when first they began to feel their way down the banks of the 
Jamna. The Mahabhérata tells us how the five Pandavas, Yudis- 
thira and his brothers, leading a body of Aryans from Hastinapur 
upon the Ganges, expelled or subdued the savage Nagas, and cleared 
their land of Beat how they built the city of Indraprastha, and 
grew into a great Kingdom; and how they fought and overcame 











* The best is perhaps that of Mr. H. G, Keen, 
¢ At the northern ent the brenith of the ruins is about three miles, at the southern 
end about six miles, Bishop Heber describes this space aa “a very awful scene of 
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their kinsmen, the Kauravas. And then the history loses itself 
again in the confused chronology of the Puranas. | 

The city of Indraprastha was built upon the banks of the 
Jamna, between the more modern Kotila of Firoz Shah and Huma- 
yun's tomb, about two miles south of the present site of Delhi. The 
river has now shifted its course more than a mile eastwards, but 
its ancient bed can still be traced past the site of Indraprastha. 
The Nigambod Ghat, near the old Calcutta gate of the present 
city, is Eiinved to have formed a part of the ancient capital; but 
with this exception, not a stone of it remains standing. Its name, 
however, Is preserved in that of Indrapat, one of the popular names 
for the small town and Muhammadan fort of Purana Kila, the site 
of which must be almost identical with that of the ancient city. 
Yudisthira, according to the Bhigavata Purana, was succeeded on 
the throne of Indraprastha by 30 generations of the descendants of 
his brother Arjuna, until at last the line was extinguished by the 


- usurpation of Visarwa, minister of the last King. Visarwa’s family 


retained the sceptre for 500 years, and was suceceded by a dynasty 
of 15 Gautamas or Gotamavansas, who were in turn followed by a 
family bearing the name of Mayura. | 

This brings the history by one rapid stride down to the middle 
of the first century B.c., the period at which the name of Delhi 
first makes its appearance, The city too had spread or been removed 
some miles further to the south, as far as the site now occupied by 
Kutb-ud-din's Mosque and the Kutb pillar. General Cunningham 
would appear to attribute the foundation and name of the new city 
toa Raja Dilu, apparently the last of the Mayura dynasty, and 
identifies it with Ptolemy's Daidalar. The commonest form of the 
old name is “Dill” In one place, however, General Cunningham 
has found it spelt “Diliipur.” And there is a tradition extant, 
which attributes the foundation of the city to Raja Dillipa, the 
ancestor in the 5th ponerescn of the Pandava brothers. But this 
tradition may probably be dismissed as an ignorant invention; 
for Dilli is universally acknowledged to be of much later date than 
Indraprastha. The most popular tradition, adopted by Ferishta, 
and accepted as probably correct by General Cunningham, is that 
which attributes the city to Raja Dilu or Dhilu. Dhilu appears to 
have been the last of his dynasty, and to have been overthrown by 
a King of the Scythian dynasty, known as that of the Su or Sakas. 
The Saka conqueror, whose name is variously given as Sukwanti, 
Sukdat, and Sakaditya, was himself overthrown a few years later b 
the famous Vikramaditya, the date of whose accession, B.C. 57, 18 
the initial year of the Samvat era.* 

_ rom this period Dilh is again lost sight of for several centu- 
nies. There is, indeed, a widespread tradition that it was deserted for 
792 years. This, however, cannot be accepted without reservation ; 
for in the erection, during’ the 3rd or 4th century AD., of the 
famous iron pillar of Raja Dhava, there is strong evidence that the 
site was occupied. The erection of this pillar must have been the 
work of a prince having pretension, at any rate, to preat power: for 


Ae atari Cunningham places the defeat of the Sakas 135 years. later, in. 
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the inscription upon tt records that he “obtained with his own arm Chapter Vi. 
an undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long period.” The Towns, Municipa* 
pillar still exists, standing in perfect preservation where it WaS jities and Canton" 


originally planted ; and is a proof that, though Delhi may not have been 
at this time a great metropolis, yet it was, at any rate, a city of 
considerable importance. 

The pillar of Raja Dhava is one of the most curious mo- 
numents in India. It is asolid shaft of wrought-iron* 23 feet 8 m- 
ches in length, the shaft 20 feet 2 inches, of which 18} feet are above 

ound, and the capital 34 feet. The diameter of the shaft increases 
om 12:05 inches at the top to 16-4 inches at the ground. Below 
the ground the shaft expands in a bulbous formto a diameter of 
@ fect 4 inches, and rests on a gridiron of iron bars let mto the stone 
pavement with lead. Although there are flaws in many parts, yet 
this hardly diminishes the wonder caused by the manufacture of this 
that, after exposure to wind and rain for at least fourteen centuries 
it is unrusted and the capital “and ae see are as clear and as 
sharp now as when it was first erected. The pillar records its 
own history in a deeply cut Sanskrit inscription in six lines 
on its western face. This has been deciphered by Mr. James 
Prinsep, who remarks that “the pillar is called the arm of fame 
(kirtti bhuja) of Raja Dhava; and the letters cut upon it are called 
the typical cuts inflicted on his enemies by his sword, writing his 
immortal fame.” It also records in the words already quoted, that: 
Raja Dhava “obtained with his own arm an undivided sovereignty 
on the earth for a long period.” Mr. Prinsep, who first deciphered 
the inscription, refers it to the third or fourth century AD., and 
General Cunningham, endorsing his opinion, has suggested the year 
AD. 319 as an approximation to the date, thinking it not 
unlikely that Raja Dh4va may have assisted in the downfall of the 
powerful Gupta dynasty, an event which is fixed to have occurred in 
that year. Journal As. Soc. VIL, p, 680. But Mr. Prinsep's 
reading has since been declared to be erroneous, and subsequent, 
scholars have been unable to find the name of Raja Dhava. Mr. 
Ferguson writes: “My own conviction is that it belongs to one 
of the Chandra Rajas of the Gupta dynasty, consequently either to 
A.D, 363 or A.D, 400." 

Other traditions, taking various forms, concur in connecting the 
erection of the pillar with Bilan Deo, or Anang Pal, founder of the 
Tomara (Tanwar) dynasty, who flourished in the eighth century. 
He is said to have been assured by a learned Brahman that as 
the foot of the pillar had been driven so deep mto the g und that 
it rested on the head of Vasuki, King of the Serpents, sh. supports 
the earth, it was now immovable, and that dominion would remain 


monster pillar in those early times ; and it is equally startling to find, - 


in his family as long as the pillar stood. The Raja doubting the- 





® The pillar is usually described as of “ mixed metal," resmbling bronze. Ge 
eral Caonningham however, submitted asmall bit from the rough lowes eae of the 
pas be. naeeti ene for aye who pronounced it to be “ pure malleable 
POR OF tO 8 e gravity." And the same verdit was pronounced after i 
by Dr, Piercy of the Schools of Mines, London, =~ siete i om 
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former incredulity, every plan now failed in re it firmly, and in 
spite of all his eflorts it still remained loose (dié/a) in the ground, 
and this, according to these traditions, is said to have been the 
origin of the name of Dhili. Various other forms of the tradition 
are given, some of which have no reference toa prophecy of insta- 
bility. Moreover, the name Delhi is undoubtedly older than the 
eighth century, and General Cunningham, with some robability, 
refers the origin of these traditions toa late period in the history 
ofthe Tomaras, when the long duration of their rule had induced 
people to compare its stability to that of the iron pillar ; and he would 
refer the story above related to the reign of Anang Pal LI., whose nameis 
inscribed on the shaft with the date of Sambat 1109, or A.D, 1052, 
The foundation of the Tomara (Tanwar) dynasty by Bilan Deo, 
better known as Anang Pal, is fixed by General Cansinchees! om 
Recut which he considers “more than usually firm for early 


dian history,” to have taken place in 736.4.p, Anang Pal restor- 
ed Dehli, and he and probably several of his successors, made it their 
capital. But the later Rajas of the dynasty are believed to have 
resided at Kanoj. In the middle of the 11th century Anang Pal IL 
would appear to have been expelled from Kanoj by Chandra Deva, 
founder of the Rahtor dynasty of that city, and once more Delhi 
became the Tomara opie Anang Pal IT. rebuilt and adorned the 
city, surrounding it with a massive fort named Lal Kot,* the remains 
of whose walls are still believed to exist in aline of grand old ruins 
that circle the site of the Kutb Minar. This restoration is briefl 
recorded, and its date fixed by an inscription upon Raja Dhava’'s 
pillar—* in Sambat 1109" (corresponding to 1052 AD.) “ Anang Pal 
peopled Dill.” 
Just a aay, later, during the rote of Anang Pal IIT. the last, of 
the Tomara line, Delhi was taken by Visala Deva, Chohan king of 
Ajmir, Anang Pal was left in possession, but only as a tributary, and 
his daughter married the son or grandson of the conqueror. From 
this union was born the famous Prithi Raj or Rai Pithora, who 
became the adopted son of Anang Pal, and on his death succeeded to 
his throne, thus uniting the Tomaras and Chohans under one head, 
During this reign the fort of Lal Kot was further strengthened by an 
exterior wall which ran round it northwards from its north-west to its 
south-east corner, while the old fort rose above the ground enclosed, 
and formed a citadel to the new fortification Pritht Raj was the 
last Hindu ruler of Dehli. In 1191 came the first invasion of 
*J.A.8. p. 151, The fort of Lal Kot is of an irregular rounded oblong 
form, 2} miles in circumference. The walls, by General Cunningham's menasure- 
ments, are 23 or 30 feet in thickness, having a gencral beight of GO feet from the 
bottom of the ditch, which still exists in very fair order all round the fort except 
on the south side, About half the main walls ‘are standing firm and solid as 
when first built, Three gateways tothe west and north are distinctly traceable. 
The existence of afort of this name is doubted by Mr. C. J. Campbell (Journal 
Asiatic Society of Rengal, Vol, $5, Part I, p. 206) whose arguments are endorsed and 
supplemented by the author of “* The Archmology of Dehli,” p, 24. 
T Kai Pithora’s fort is 4 miles and 3 furlongs im circuit, The wall can atill 


be traced for a cong le t appear 3 u half the 
height of Lal Eot distance, It appeurs to have been only | 
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Muhammad Shahab-ud-din of Ghor, and though he was defeated by 
Prithi R4j on this occasion, he returned two years later and utterly 
overthrew the Hindus in the great battle of Tilauri. Prithi Raj 
was captured and put to death, while Dehli itself, falling during the 
same year into the hitids of Kutb-ud-din, one of Shahab-ud-din’s 
Generals, became from that time forwards the metropolis of 
Muhammadan Empire in India. 

- Daring the'lifetime of his master, Kutb-ud-din held Dehli as his 
Viceroy. But his death in 1206 was followed by the dissolution of 
his empire, and Kutb-ud-din became independent sovereign of India 
with Dehli as his capital. He was by origin a Turki slave, and the 
dynasty founded by him is known as that of the Slave Kings, It is 
to this dynasty that Dehli owes most of its grandest ruins. The 
great mosque of Kuth-ud-din was commenced immediately after the 
capture of Dehli in 1193, as recorded in an inscription over the 
inner archway of the eastern entrance. It was finished mm 1196, 
and enlarged during the reign of Altamish, son-in-law of Kutb-ud- 
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din. The famous Kutb Min4r was also begun by Kutb-ud-din about ~ 


the year 1200, and was finished bythe same Altamish in 1220. 
The mosque consists of an inner and an outer courtyard, of which 
the inner 1s surrounded by an set he colonnade or cloister, the 
a of which are made of richly decorated shafts, the spoils of 
indu temples, piled one upon the other in order to obtain the 
equired height. As originally set up, the whole must have been 
thickly covered over with a coat of plaster, to conceal the idolatrous 
emblems, unendurable to Musalmdn eyes, with which they are pro- 
fusely decorated. But at the present day the plaster has fallen and 
left the pillars standing in their pristine beauty. Ferguson attri- 
butes these pillars to the ninth or tenth century A.D. The glory of 
the mosque, however, is not in these Hindu remains, but in the 
Kutb Minar and the grand line of arches that closes its western side, 
extending from north to south for about 355 feet. They are eleven 
in number, three greater and eight smaller. The central arch 
‘g 22 feet wide and 53 feot high. The larger side arches are 24 feet 
4 inches wide and about the same height as the centre one, while 
the smaller arches are of about half these dimensions. Their general 
design is probably Muhammadan, but the actual building was appa- 
aitly left to Hindu architects and workmen. The principle of con- 
struction is the same as that of the Hindu dome, the building being 
carried up in horizontal courses as far as possible, and then elosed im 
by long slabs meeting atthe top. The w ole is covered with a_lace- 
work of intricate and delicate carving, also the work of Hindu 
hands. Iban Batuta, who saw the mosque about 150 years after its 

erection, describes it as having no equal either for beauty or extent. 
The Kuth Minar stands in the south-east corner of the outer court- 
yard. There has been of late years much speculation as to the origin 
of the Kutb Minar, whether it is a purely Muhammadan building or 
a Hindu building altered and completed by the conquerors, The 
latter is the common belief of the people, who say that the pillar 
was built by Rai Pithora for the purpose of iving his daughter a 
view of the river Jamna. General Cunhiichann: with more proba- 
bility, insists strongly that the entire building is Mc LM Madan lt 
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was probably constructed asa Mazima or Muazzam's tower, from 
which the call to morning and evening prayer might be heard in all 
parts of the town; and it was probably commenced by Kutb-ul-din 
Aibak from whom it derives its name about the year 1200 ap. 
The height of the Minar as it’now; stands is 238 feet 1 inch, with a 
base diameter of 47 3 feet inches, andan upper diameter of nearly 
nine feet. The shaft is divided into 5'storeys, separated by bal- 
conies decorated with ornamental bands. The column is built of red 
sandstone, of which the lowest is 94 feet 11 inches in height and 
the highest 22 feet 4 inches, the two together being just equal to 
half the height of the column. The intermediate storeys are 50 fect 
8} inches, 40 feet 34 inches, and 25 feet 4 inches, respectively. Of 
these threestoreys, the lowest has semi-circular fluting, the next angu- 
lar fluting, and the third is a smooth cylinder. The circular shaft of 
the topmost storey is decorated with ornamental bands of marble and 
red sandstone; on each storey are numerous inscriptions, The 
plinth is 2 feet in height and isa polygon with 24 sides : and the base 
of a broken cupola, also 2 feet high, makes up the total of 288-1. A 
spiral staircase of 179 steps leads to the present summit. In 1803 
e cupola, which formerly crowned the edifice, was thrown down and 
the whole pillar seriously injured by an earthquake, It was re- 
paired by Major Robert Smith, who substituted for the fallen cupola, 
“a flaming Mughal pavilion” utterly out of keeping with the Pathan 
architecture of the pillar, This was taken down in 1847 or 1848 
by order of Lord Harding. The summit is now surrounded by a 
simple iron railing. At a distance of 425 feet due north from the pillar 
stands the unfinish Minar of Ala-ud-din, commenced in a.p. 1911, 
which was intended to double in its proportions the Minar of Kuth-nd- 
din. It reached a height of 87 feet, but at this point building ceased. 
The site chosen for the great mosque was that already occupied 
by the iron pillar of Raja Dhava, which forms the centre ornament 
of the inner courtyard. Round the mosque are scattered the re- 
mains of palaces and tombs, forming, as has been said, “the most 
interesting group of ruins which exists in India, or perhaps in an 
part of the world.” No description, however, can be here at taupbare 
The house of the Slaves retained the throne until 1288, when 
it was subverted by Jalal-ud-din Ghilzai (Khilji), The’most remark- 
able monarch of the dynasty thus founded was Ala-ud-din, already 
alluded to, during whose reign Delhi was twice exposed to attac 
from invading hordes of Mughals. On the first occasion Ala-ud-din 
defeated them under the walls. On the second, after encamping for 
two months in the neighbourhood of the city, they retired without a 
battle: Relieved from the danngers of this invasion, Ala-ud-din built 
the fort of Siri or Shahpur, a little to the north of the present town, 


- on the spot where he had entrenched himself to oppose the Mughals, 


and erected in it the celebrated palace of the thousand pillars. The 
house of Ghilzai came to an end in 1321 and was followed by that of 
Tughlak. Hitherto the Musalmn kings had been content with the 
ancient Hindu capital, altered and adorned to suit their taste. 
But the new dynasty had a passion for great public works, and one of 
the first acts of Ghiyas-ud-din, its founder, was to erect a new capital 
about four miles further to the east, which he called, after his own 
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name, Tughlakabad. Selecting a rocky eminence for his site, he 
surrounded the new city with a magnificent wall of massive stone 
crowning the whole with a citadel of enormous strength. The ruins 
of this grand old fort present, In modern days a scene of utter deso- 
lation, The eye can still trace the streets and lanes of the deserted 
city, but withthe exception of the thin smoke of a Gijar village 
rising in the distance, there is not a sign of life within or around. 
And the desolation serves perhaps to heighten the impression produced 
by the size, strength and the visible solidity of the stern and 

The fort is in the shape of an irregular half circle. Its base 
towards the south is 1} miles in length, and the whole circuit 1_ fur- 


long less than 4 miles. Itstands on a rocky height, and is built of 


large plainly dressed blocks of stone, some of which are so heavy and 
massive that they must have been quarried on the spot. Oneof the 
largest has been measured and found to be 14 feet in length by 2 
feet 2 inches and 1 foot 10 inches in breadth and thickness. The 
faces towards the north-west and east are protected by a deep ditch, 
and the long face to the south by a large ihect of water, held up at 
the south-east corner by an embankment, On this side the rock is 
scarped, and above it the main walls rise to a mean hei rht of 40 feet 
with a parapet of 7 feet ; behind which rises another wall of 15 feet, 
the whole height above the plain being upwards of 90 feet. In the 
south-west angle is the citadel which rises above the fort, occupying 
about one-sixth of its area and containing the ruins of an extensive 
The walls, like those of Egyptian buildings, slope very rapid- 

y inwards, and their foot is Srila by low slanting loopholes in 

the ramparts. The whole of this great work is said to have been 
constructed within two years, from 1321 to 1323; and if this seems 
incredible, four years is the utmost limit, for it is admitted on all 
hands to have been completed during the reign of Ghiasuddin who 
Tughlak who aigned from 1325 to 1351. This isthe king who is 
described by Elphinstone as “one of the most accomplished princes, 
“and most furious tyrants, that ever adorned or disgraced human 
“nature.” Among other freaks more immediately concerning the 
city of Delhi, he three times attempted to remove the capital of his 
empire to Deogiri in the Dekkan. Three times did he order the in- 
habitants of Delhi to abandon their homes and travel to the new city, 
a distance of 800 miles, along a road which he caused to be planted 
with full grown trees. On each occasion they were allowed to return, 
but. abe socrasys were, of course, fraught with ruin and distress to 
thousands, and caused a prodigious loss of life, The state of the 
city under this reign is described by Ibn Batiita, a native of Tangiers, 
who visited the court of Muhammad about 1241. He presents 
Just such a “ picture of mixed magnificence and desolation as one 
“would expect under such a sovereign.” He describes Delhi as a most 
magnificent city, its mosque and walls without an equal on earth ; 
but although the king was then repeopling it, it was almost a desert. 
“The greatest city in the world,” he says, “had the fewest inhabi- 
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tants." Of the tomb of Ghiasuddin Tughlak the following deserip- 
tion occurs in the Archeology of Delhi : 

“ Tt is situated in the midst of an artificial lake, fed by the overflowing 
of the Hanz Shamei and by a lot of natural drains which flowed into the 
base of the fort, and which at one time must have formed one of its natural 
defences. It is surrounded by a pentagonal outwork, which is connected 
with the fortress by a causeway 60/0 feet in length, supported on 27 arches. 
In plan, the tomb is a square of 384 feet interior, and 614 feet exterior 
dimensions. The outer walla are 384 feet in height to the top of the battle- 
ment, with a slope of 2°333 per foot. At this rate the whole slope is 7} feet 
in 584 feet. The walls at base are 113 feet thick, and at top only 4 feet ; 
but the projecting mouldings of the interior increase the thickness of the 
wall at the springing of the dome to about 6 or 7 feet or perhaps more, for 
Thad no means of making measurements sohigh up. The diameter of -the 
dome ts about 34 feet inside and about 44 feet outside, with a height of 20 
feet ; the dome is of marble, striped with red stone. The whole height of the 
tomb to the topof the dome is 70 feet, and tothe top of the pinnacle (which 
is made of red stone) about 80 feet. Each of the four sides has a lofty door- 
way in the middle, 24 fect in height, with a painted horse-shoe arch, fretted 
en the outer edge. There is a small doorway only 6 feet 10 inchea in 
width, but of the same form, in the middle of the great entrances, the arch- 
way being filled with a white marble lattice screen of bold pattern. The 
decoration of the exterior depends chiefly on difference of colour, which is 
effected by the free use of bands and borders of white marble on the large slop- 
ing surfaces of red stone, The horse-shoe arches are of white marble, and a 
broad band of the same goes completely round the building at the springing 
of the arches. Another broad band of marble in upright slabs, 4 feet in 
height, goes all round the dome just above ita springing. The present effect 
of this mixture of colour is certainly pleasing, but I believe that much of its 
beauty ia due to the mellowing hand of time which has softened the crude 
redness of standstone as well as the dazzling whiteness of the marble. The 
ee itself is in very good order.” Archeological Reports, Vol. I 
p. 653. 

Muhammad Tughlak added to the strength of the city by a wall 
stretching north-east, and enclosing all the suburbs as far as the fort 
of Sin erected by Ala-ud-din, and to this quarter of the city he gave 
the name of Jahin-panah. By this addition the ancient town attain- 
ed its utmost mee Be But the period of ite decline was at hand. 
For the very next king, Firoz Shah Tughlak, transferred the seat of 
government to a new town, which he founded several miles to the 
north of the Kutb, and called after his own name, Firozibad. The 
buildings connected with this city appear to have extended from 
Himayun’s tomb on the south to the ridge beyond the modern city 
on the north. The ruins, however, are very imperfect, and it is im- 
pone to trace the exact form even of its citadel or pees which 
ay Just outside the southern gate of the modern city. The principal 
remains of this city are the Kale Masjid near the Turcoman gate, 
and Firoz Shah's fort near the Delhi gate. In the midst of its ruims 
stand the famous pillar of Asoka, better known as Firoz Shah's Lith, 
fixed ye summit of the three-storeyed building known as Firoa 
Shah's totila, The ldth was brought by Firoz Shah from a spot 
near Khizrabad, on the Jamna, near the place where that river issues - 


from the hills, and identified by General Cunningham as being in Ohapter VL 
the immediate neighbourhood of the intent city of rea oe 
It contains an inscription of the celebrated edicts of Asoka SO™MS Municipa- 
issued in the middle of the third century nc. The inscription ments, 
isin the ancient Pali form of Sanscrit, and its deciphering by History, 
Mr, James Prinsepis among the greatest triumphs of modern eae 
scholarship. | | : 

As to the population of Delhi at this period, General Cun- 
ningham thinks that that of Firoz4b4d cannot have been less 
than 150,000, evenifonly a part of the space enclosed by it was 
inhabited. He -would also reckon the population of old Delhito 
be about 100,000, thus making upthe total number of inhabitants 
of the two cities toa quarter of a million. By most, however, this 
estimate will probably be considered excessive. 

The history of the successors of Firoz Shah presents a suc- 
cession of fierce commotions and sanguinary broils, which devastated 
alike the capital and the empire at large, until, at last, during the 
reign of Muhammad Tughlak, the invasion of Tamerlane burst 
upon the contending parties and overwhelmed them in a common 
ruin. After carrying fire and sword through the Punjab, Tamerlane 
reached Delhi in December 1398. The Kin fled to Gijrat, and 
his army was defeated under the walls of Dethi The city surren- 
dered on a solemn promise of protection ; and Tamerlane entering 
was publicly yeetnes Emperor. The promise of protection, 
however, availed but little. Plunder and violence, begun by the 
conquering army, brought on resistance ; and then‘followed a scene of 
horror bafiling description. The whole city was for five days given 
ig thin ponarsl massacre, and such was the slaughter, that many 
streets were rendered impassable by heaps of dead. Satiated wit 
carnage and plunder, the invaders at last retired, dragging large 
numbers, both of men and women, into slavery. For two months 
after Tamerlane's departure, Delhi remained without a government, 
and almost without inhabitants. At last Muhammad Tughlak 
regained a fragment of his former empire, but on his death, in 1412, 
his family became extinct. He was followed by the Sayad dynasty, 
which held Delhi with afew mules of territory until 1444, and 
then gave way tothe house of Lodi. The monarchs of the Lodi 
family appear to have ina measure deserted Delhi, making Agra 
their capital. At last, in 1526, during the reign of Ibrahim Lodi, 
Babar, * sixth in descent from Tamerlane, marched into India at the 
head of a small body of veteran soldiers, and, having defeated and 
killed Ibrahim Lodi, at the great battle of Panipat, advanced upon 
Delhi, which opened her gates to her new ruler m May 1526. 

Thus ended the period of Afehan rule in Delht From Babar 
sprang the long line of Mughal Emperors, under whom Delhi reached 

e zenith of her glory.+ Babar died m 1530, at Agra, which, 


a * His real name was Zahirul-din Muhammad ; Babar, the lion, was his Tartar 
ul et. 
f Tamerlane and his descendent Babar with the dynasty that sprang from them 
ate known as more There is little certainty na to the race to which they did 
actoally belong. They were of Turki origin and certainly not Mughals. Indeed, Babar 
fn his Memotra never speaks of the Mughal nation but. with contempt and aversion, 
M 
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like his predecessors, the Lodis, he seems to have made his principal 
residence. In consequence probably of this desertion, the city of 
Firozdbad seems never to have recovered after its overthrow by 
Tamerlane in 1398, and when Humayin, son of Babar, determined 
to make Delhi his residence, he found it ne y to build or restore 
the fort of Purana Kila or Indrapat,* on the side of the ancient 
Indraprastha. Humayun called his new fort Din-panah. That name, 
however, soon fell out of use, and the fort is ordinarily known as 
Purina Kila. In 1540 Humayiin was expelled by Sher Shah, and 
this monarch entirely rebuilt the city, enclosmg and fortifying: it 
with a new wall. Delhi Sher Shah, as the renovated town was called, 
extended from where Humayin’s tomb now is, to the citadel of 
Firoz Tughlak already described as just outside the southern gate of 
the present city ; and Humayin’s fort of Din-panah, further strength- 
ened, formed its citadel. The materials for this work were chiefly 
taken from Ala-nd-din's fort of Siri, and from other buildings of the 
ancient city. A gate of Delhi Sher Shah, called originally the 
Kabali Darwaza, but commonly known by the name of Lal Darwaza, 
or red gate, is now standing, a striking but isolated building, on the 
road side opposite the present jail. Another work of this time was 
Salimgarh, the fort already alluded to as situated at the north-east 
corner of the palace at the point where the East Indian Railway 
crosses the Jamna into the city. It was erected by Salim Shah, son 
of Sher Shah, m 1546. 

In 1555 Humayin regained the throne, but died within six 
months after his success. He was succeeded by his son, the illus- 
trious Akbar, who ascended the throne early in 1556, During this 
reign and that of Jahangir, nothing of local interest is sapidede the 
Emperors principally resided at Agra or Lahore, while Delhi seems 
once more to have fallen intodecay. But between the years 1638.and 
1658+ king Sh4h Jahan once more rebuilt it almost in its present form, 
and his city, still known as Shahjahanabad, is, with a few triflin, 
exceptions, the city of modern days. It is to Shah Jahan also that 
Delhi is indebted for the great mosque, called the Jama Masjid, and 
for the restoration of the present Western Jamna Canal. Delhi, thus 
restored, was the capital of the renowned Aurangzeb (Alamgir L), the 
greatest of the Mughal kings, and during his reign, from 1655 to 
1707, was uniformly prosperous. 

From the death of Aurangzeb began the rapid decline of the 
Mughal Empire, and in the struggles of the ensuing century, Delhi 
suffered much and often. Bahadur Shah, Jahandar Shah and 
Farokhsher followed cach other on the throne in quick succession, 
Farokhsher was succeeded 1719 by Muhammad Shih, during whose 
reign Delhi saw under her walls for the first time the standards of 
the Mahratta destined afterwards to play suchan important part in 
her history. Three years later, in 1729, the Persian Nadir Shah 


His mother however was a Mughal. The reason for this strange perversion of names, 
seems to be that the Indians call all Northern Musalmins, except the Afghans, 
Mughals. They now apply the term particularly to the Persiana, j 
* General Gonainghain believes that he built it entirely, , 
+ The citadel or Palace, now kuown as the Fort, was begun in 1635; and the 


wouter walla ten years later, 
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entered the city in triumph. On the second day after his entry are- Chapter VL 


port was spread that Nadir Shah was dead, and the Indians, encour- — 
aged by the rumour, fell upon the Persian sentries, murdering many ii 


of them. Nadir Shah, after vainly attempting to_stay the tumult, at 
last gave the order fora general massacre. “The slaughter raged 
“from sunrise till the day was far advanced, and was attended with all 
“the horrors that could be inspired by rapine, lust and thirst of ven- 
~geance, The city was set on fire in several places, and was soon in- 
“volved in one scene of destruction, blood and terror ?"® and though the 
massacre was at last stayed it wasonly to be succeeded by systematic 
extortion and plunder, Contributions were levied upon all, rich and 
poor alike, and extorted by every species of cruelty. “Sleep and rest 
“forsook the city. It was before a general massacre, but now the 
“taurder of individuals.” For fifty-eight days Nadir Shah remained in 
Dethi, until satisfied that nothing more could be wrung from the 
devoted city ; and when at last he left, he carried with hima treasure 
in money amounting, by the lowest computation, to eight or nine 
millions sterling, besides jewels of inestimable value, and other proper- 
ty to the amount of several millions more, including the celebrated 

‘acock Throne. The city lay exhausted, deserted, ruined; and not 
till long after Nadir was gone did the court awake, as it were, from a 


lethargy. 
' [tis as impossible within the limits of the present account, as it 


would be out of place, to ea to trace the history of the collapse 
of the Mughal Empjre under the repeated blows dealt by Ahmad 
Shéh Durini on the one hand and the Mahrattas the other. Our 
concern at present is only with the capital; and it must suffice to 
say that before the final disruption of the empire in 1760, the 
unhappy city was first devastated by a civil war carried on for six 
aes & by daily combats in her streets ; was twice sacked by Ahmad 
Shah Duréni, when all the horrors of Nadir Shah's invasion were 
repeated ; and lastly, what Persian and Afghan had left, was seized 
by the rapacious Mahrattas. Alamgir II, the last real Emperor, was 
murdered in 1760, and then sratied: a period of unexampled con- 
fusion. Shah Alam, an exile from his capital, assumed the empty 
name of king, but Delhi was a prey alternately tothe Durani and 
the Mahratta. At last the latter gained the day, and restored Shah 
Alam to his capital in 1771. The king made one feeble effort to 
shake off Mahratta rule, but was utterly defeated at Badarpur, - ten 
miles to the south of Delhi. In 1788 the Palace was permanently 
ceeupied by a Mahratta garrison, and the king remained a cypher 
inthe hand of Sindhia until the. day (March 14th, 1803) when 
Lord Lake, having defeated the French General of the Mahrattas 
under the city walls, entered and took the puppet king under 
British protection. 

__ Delhi was once more attacked by a Mahratta army under 
Holkar in 1804, after the disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson ; 
but was gallantly defended by a small force under Colonel Ochter- 
lony, the British Resident, who eps ea held out inst 
overwhelming numbers for eight days, until relieved by Lord Lake. 


~ © The number of victims hare been estimated as from 120,000 to 150,000, 
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Chapter VI. Holkar retreated, and from this date a new epoch in the history of 

Wiig’ "are Delhi began. The Palace remained under the immediate rule of 

Tee tt ee the king, but the city, together with the Delhi territory, passed” 

ments, under British Adminstration, and enjoyed a long immunity from 
war and bloodshed. For fifty-three years nothing occurred to break 
the monotony of prosperity and peace. At length, however, the 
calm was rudely broken in upon by the stormy events of 1857. 

The Mutiny, For some months during the earlier portion of the year an 
uneasy presentiment is said to have prevailed among all classes of 
native society in Delhi, and a vague feeling of excitement in reference 
to some expected event, a feeling which was eagerly fomented by 
intrigues in the Palace, and was fed by false or exaggerated reports 
of the Persian war. At length the storm burst. On the evening 
of May 10th, occurred the Mutiny at Mirath, and on the morning 

of the 11th, the mutinous troopers had crossed the Jamna and stood 

clamouring for admittance below the Palace wall, The scene that 
followed has been too often described to need a minute relation here. 

Finding the Caleutta gate* which was nearest to the river crossing 





slosed, the troopers doubled back towards the south, and fovud an 
entrance at the Rajghat gate in Dari4 Ganj. Meanwhile, Captain 
Douglas, Commandant of the Palace Guards, Mr. Fraser, the Com- 
missioner, and Mr, Hutchinson, Collector, had met at the Calcutta 
gate. On the approach of the mutineers from within, they Safin 
to the Lahore gate of the Palace and there were murdered. a 
Palace was occupied by crowds of troops and the whole city thrown 
into a ferment of confusion. At this time almost the whole civil and 
non-official residents of the station had their houses within the city 
wall, and fell an easy prey to the insurgents, The troopers from 
Mirath, joined by the roughs of the city, carried murder and rapine 
into every house, Soon too the infantry from Mirath began to arrive, 
and by 8 oclock the mutineers were sole masters of every yard 
within the city walls, except the magazine and the main-guard just 
Meanwhile the news reached the cantonment beyond the ridge 
that overlooks the city. The troops in the station were entirely 
native, three regiments of native infantry, the 38th, the 54th, and 
the 74th, eran tausars of native artillery. The 54th were marched 
ptly down to the Kashmir gate and the main-guard, where a 
tatchment of the 38th was posted. These had siecle in their 
hearts cast in their lot with the mutineers, who were then appeart 
on the scene. Ordered to fire on the insurgents, they apenas 
only by insulting sneers. Nor was the conduct of the 54th much 
better. Several European officers were cut down either by the 
insurgent troopers or by men of their own regiments, and when the 
artillery officers entered the gate a few minutes later, they found the 
traces of the conflict mthe dead bodies of their comrades. The 
insurgents, alarmed by the report of the approach of uns, had dis- 
persed followed by the greater portion of the 54th. The guns were 
planted before the main-guard, and two companies of the 54th, 





~ _* The old Caloutia gate no longer exists, It was destroyed in the couasagug 
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which had accompanied them from cantonments, were posted asa Chapter VI. 

garrison. They were now joined by the 74th, under Major Abbott, ee 

and the force, thus augmented, remained under arms all day at the fe 

main-guard, joined from time to time by the few fugitives who, ments. 

almost by a miracle, escaped from the city. | The Mutin 
The magazine stood half way between the palace and the main- vs 

guard. It was under the charge of Lieutenant Willoughby, with 

whom were associated Lieutenants Forest and Raynor and six 

European Conductors and Commissariat Sergeants. The native 

subordinates fled at the first sound of an attack upon the magazine, 

but the nine Europeans held out bravely for some time in 

the hope of succour, determined to defend to the last the 

enormous accumulation of the munitions of war collected 

in the magazine. About midday an explosion was heard at 

the main-guard, which shook the building to its foundation, It 

was the powder magazine fired by Willoughby and his companions 

when further defence was hopeless, Willoughby and Forest escaped 

tothe Main-guard) Raynor and one of the Sergeants took a 

different direction and eventually reached Mirath. The remaining 

five of the nine perished in the explosion. All day long the sepoys 

in the cantonment, as well as at the main-guard, had been hovering 

on the brink of open mutiny, and were restrained only by the 

fear of the white regiments which were expected every moment to 

arrive from Mirath, But the day wore on, and no white regiments 

arrived, and at last the cloak was thrown off. The massacre at the 

Main-gnard was begun by a murderous volley from the 38th, fired 

into the midst of the English officers and fugitives from the city, 

among whom were several ladies, A few escaped by an embrasure 

in the city wall, and clambering across the ditch, sought a refuge in 

the direction of the cantonments, Here, however, things were but 

little better. Before evening the sepoys had thrown of all semblance 

of allegiance. The ladies and children were for a time collected in 












the flagstaf tower on the summit ofthe ridge; but when the 
remaining guns were seized by mutinous sepoys, and it became 


impossible to hold together even those who were inclined to 
Temain faithful, no resource remained but flight. A few officers, 
remaining to the last, rescued the regimental colours. And then 
even these were forced to fly: and every vestige of British 
authority was stamped out of the cantonments, as in the morning it 
had been from the city. All through that night and the following 
days the fugitives toiled on. To some the villagers gave help ; others 
they despiaied. Many perished miserably on the road, or, unable to 
proceed, fell a prey to marauding bands of robbers. The remainder, 
struggling painfully on, often assisted and sheltered by the people, 
and especially by the Jats, at last found a refugein Karnal and 


Meanwhile, in Delhi, some fifty Christians, European and 
Eurasian residents of Daria Ganj, remained alive, thrust indiscrimi- 
nately into a stifling chamber of the palace. For fifteen days they 
remained thus confined, and on the 16th were led forth to die. 
rope was thrown round the whole party so thatnone could escape, 
and thus, in a courtyard of the palace, they were foully massacred. 
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A sweeper who helped to dispose of the corpses, afterwards deposed 
that there were but five or six men amongthem; the rest were 
women and children. The bodies were heaped upon a cart, borne 
to the banks of the Jamna, and thrown into the river. 

A short month later,on June 8th, was fought the battle of 
Badli-ki-Sarai, and that same evening the avenging British force, 
sweeping the mutineers from their old cantonment andthe Sabzt 
Mandi Bazar, encamped upon the ridge that overlooks the city, It 
would be foreignto the scope of the present account to trace the 
history of the ensuing siege, which has been already narrated by a 
hundred pens. For three long fiery months it dragged on, the ‘ Delhi 
Field Force’ besteged upon the ridge rather than besieging, and the 
communication between the city and outside not being cut off except 
on the north. At length, the heavy guns arriving, it was determin - 
edto carry the city by assault. The first of the heavy batteries 
opened fire on September 8th, and on the morning of the 14th the 
British force, 7,000 men in all, advanced to storm the walls defended 
by 60,000 mutineers. The four points of attack were the Kashmir 
Bastion, the Water Bastion, the Kashmir Gate and the Lahore Gate. 

The attacking force was divided into four columns with a reserve, 
The first two columns were to storm the breach in the Kashmir 
Bastion and the Water Bastion, the third to blow open the Kashmir 
Gate, and the fourth to clear the suburbs to the west of the city, 
and enter by the Lahore Gate. In advance of all were the 60th 
Rifles, concealed in the brushwood, stretching up to within musket 
shot of the walls, ready to keep down the fire of the rebels, and cover 
the advance of columns. On September 14th, at 3 A.M, the 
columns had fallen in at Ludlow Castle, but during the night, the 
breaches had been filled with sand-bags, and the columns were 
obliged to wait till the fire from the guns could once more clear the 
way. The troops lay down under shelter, and the advance of the 
rifles to the front with a cheer, was to be the signal for the cessation 
of the fire from the batteries, and the assault of the columns. 

The following is Mr. Cooper's account of what ensued: * At 
the head of the third column stood the gallant exploding party 
consisting of Lieutenants Salkeld and Home of the Engineers, 
Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess and Smith of the Bengal Sappers, 
Bugler Hawthorne of the 52nd L. I. (who accompanied the party 
to sound the advance when the gate was blown in), and eight native 
Sappers, under Hayildér Madhu, to carry the bags, At the edge 
of the cover, the powder-bags had been transferred to the European 
soldiers. Here stood this heroic little band, forming a forlorn hope, 
feeling themselves doomed to almost certain death, waiting in 
almost agonising suspense for the appointed signal. It came; the 
firing suddenly ceased, the cheer of the Rifles rang through the 
air, out moved Home with four soldiers, each carrying a bac of 

wier on his head; close behind him came Salkeld, portfire in 
and, with four more soldiers similarly laden, while a short distance 
behind the storming party, 150 strong, consisting of— | “ 
50 H. M. 62nd L. L, 
50 Kumaon Battalion, 
50 First Panjab Infantry under Captain Bailey, 
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féllowed up by the main body of the column in rear. The gateway, 
asin all native cities, was.on the side of the bastion, and had an 
outer gateway in advance of the ditch. Home and his party were 
at this outer gate, almost before their appearance was known. I 
was open, but the drawbridge so shattered that 1t was very difficult 
to cross, However, they got over, reached the main gate, and laid 
their bags unharmed. 
“So utterly paralyzed were the enemy by the audacity of the 
proceeding, that they only fired a few straggling shots, and made 
naste to close the wicket, with every appearance of alarm, so that 
Lieutenant Home, after laying his bags, jumped into. the ditch 
unhurt, It was now Salkeld’sturn. He also advanced with four 
other and @ lighted portfire, but the enemy had now recovered 
from their consternation, and had seen the smallness of the party, 
and the object of their approach. Adeadly fire was poured on the 
little band, from the open wicket, not ten feet distant. Salkeld laid 
his bags, but was shot through the leg and arm, and fell back on the 
page antins the portfire to Sergeant Burgess, bidding him lght 
the fusee. Burgess was instantly shot dead in the attempt ; Sergeant 
Carmichael then advanced, took up the portfire, and succeeded 
in the attempt, but immediately fell mortally wounded, Sergeant 
Smith, seeing him fall, advanced at a run, but finding the fusee was 
already burning, threw himself down into the ditch, where the bugler 
had already conveyed Salkeld. In another moment, a terrific ex- 
plosion shattered the massive gateway, the bugle sounded the 
advance, and then with a loud cheer, the storming party was in the 
gateway, and, ina few minutes more, the column ;and the Kashmir 
Bate and Main Guard were once more in the hands of British 
troops.” The first column, under General Nicholson and the second 
under Colonel Jones were equally successful in carrying the breaches 
at the Kashmir and Water Bastions, and both columns uniting the 
other side, marched along the narrow lane encircling the city inside 
the walls, and cleared the walls as far as the Kabul Gate. The third 
column, after blowing up the Kashmir Gate, pushed on to the 
Chandni Chauk, but were eventually forced to retire on the Church. 
The fourth column was the least fortunate, and was forced to retreat. 
The retreat, however, in spite of considerable loss, was made in good 
order. 

But now the main difficulty had been overcome. The attacking 
force had now entered the city, and day by day it was gradually 
cleared of the rebels On the 16th September the magazine (now 
the Post Office) was stormed by Her Majesty's Glst Regiment with 
some Panjdbis and Biloches under Colonel Deacon. On the 17th 
the Delhi Bank House was carried, and on 19th the line of 
communication between the magazine and the Kabul Gate was 
completed, and in a few days more the whole city was cleared 
ef the rebels, and the capital of the Mughals was in our 
hands, never again to be given up to the pageant sovereign, who 
had exercised his dominion therein for so long. 

The loss, however, was very heavy. On that famous 14th of 
September, 66 officers and 1,104 men were counted among the killed 
stl wounded. Foremost on the fatal list stands.the famous name of 
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General John Nicholson, He, the life and soul of the assault, had head- 
ed the first column of attack which stormed the Kashmir Bastion. 
Reforming his men, he entered the narrow lane behind the walls, and 
swept along imside, past the Mori and Kabul Gates, clearing the 
rebel forces from the walls. He was approaching the Lahore Gate, 
when fire was opened upon his column from the Burn Bastion, and 
from a breastwork planted across the lane. Leadine on his men 
to attack the breastwork, he fell mortally wounded by a musket- 
ball. He was carried to the rear, his column falling back to the 
Kabul Gate, but he lived to hear of the complete SU CCeAS of the 
re attack. After lingering on for a few days he breathed his 


The King and several members of the Royal Family, on the 
flight of the mutineers, took refuge at Humdyin's tomb. Here, on 
September 21st, they surrendered to Major odson, who with his 
own hand, in order to avoid a rescue, shot the young princes down. 
The King, Bahadur Shah, was b ight into Delhi and tried before 
a Military Commission. He was found guilty of encouraging and 
abetting acts of rebellion and murder, and being saved from a 
Sseverer penalty by a guarantee of his life which he had received 
from Major Hodson at the time of his surrender, he was sentenced 
to perpetual banishment. He was removed to Rangoon, where he 
died, a pensioner of the British Government, on Octobor 7th, 1862. 

Delhi, thus reconquered, remained for some time under mili- 
tary authority, and owing to the murders of several European sol- 
diers who straggled from the lines, the whole population was shortl 
afterwards expelled. The order of expulsion was afterwards modified, 
Hinds being generally admitted, but Muhammadans still 1 rously 
excluded. This was the state of affairs when, on January Lith, 1855, 
the city was made over to the Civil authorities. In J uly 1858, Civil 
Courts were re-opened and the city gradually resumed its wonted 
appearance. But even to the present day, the shattered walls of the 
kinks Gate and the bastions of the northern face of the city bear 
visible testimony to the severity of the cannonade of September 
1857. The cantonments were constituted in 1859. Since then, the 
only events of importance that have occurred at Delhi have been the 
visit of the Prince of Wales in 1876, and the Imperial proclamation 
in 1877, when all the feudatories of the Indian Empire were assem- 
bled at the Mughal capital of India. 

Any description of Delhi would be incomplete without a pass- 
ing notice of some of the very interesting objects in the vicinity of 
the town." ) 

Of these the foremost is the Kutb Minar, which has been 
already described a few pages back, Within a few yards of the 
Kutb is the celebrated iron pillar already described. On the 
other side of the Kutb is the Mai Darwaza, or gate of Ala-ud-din 
Khilji. It was built about 1310 AD, The building is a square 
of 34) feet inside, and 563 feet outside; the walls Soin 11 feet 
thick; from the inner floor to the domed ceiling It is about 
47 feet high. The corners are ornamented with ® series of arched 

* For bibliography, sce page 186, 









niches, which cut off the angles of the square, and so turned the sup- 
port of the dome into an octagon, On each side of the gateway 1s 
a lofty door, those on the northern and southern sides being the 
loftiest. The doorways are most elaborately ornamented ; each door 
is formed by a pointed horse-shoe arch, of which the outer edge 1s 
oni The whole face of the building is ornamented with ela- 

ate chiselling, the most attractive features being the bands of 
inseription. A short distance away from the Kutb is the basement 
of another similar building, with the base considerably broader than 
the original. It was also designed by Ala-ud-din Khilji, but unfinish- 
ed at his death. Intermingled with the Muhammadan ruins round 
the Kutb are ruins of an ancient Buddhist temple, of no great value 
as works of art, but interesting as showing the existence of that 
religion at an early age in Hin Adjoining the Kutb is the 
Kila Rai Pittora, the remains of an old Hindu fort, with the walla 
clearly discernible. The principal — buildings connected with the 
Kutb have now been enumerated ; but besides these there are nu- 
merous tombs and temples round the relics of emperors, saints, and 
statesmen. The most prominent, perhaps, is the tomb of Adam Khan, 
an octangular building with a dome, now used as a rest-house for 
the officera of the Delhi district. 

Between the Kutb and Delhi is the tomb of Safdar Jang, the 
Wazir of the Emperor Ahmad Shih. It 1s about five miles from mo- 
dern Delhi, and stands in the centre ofan extensive garden on a 
lofty terrace cures arched cells. The roof of the tomb is sur- 
mounted by a marble dome, and ts supported by open marble pavili- 
ons on the four corners. The garden is about 300 yards square, and 
at each of the four corners is an octagonal tower, the sides of which, 
with the exeeption ofthe entrance, are covered with perforated red 
stone screens. Behind the gateway, and a little to the north of it, 
there is a masjid with three domes and three arched entrances built 
throughout of red sandstone. The terrace over which the tomb 
stands is 10 feet above the level of the garden and 110 feet square. 
In the centre of the terrace is a vault under which is the grave of 
Safdar Jang. The building over the grave is about 60 feet square, 
and 90 feet high. In its centre there is a room 20 feet square, 
containing & beautiful marble monument highly polished and 
massively carved. Round the centre room there are eight 
apartments, four square and four octagonal, The pavement 
and the walls of the room up to the waist are marble Tha 
roof of the centre room is about 40 feet high, and the ceiling 
is formed by a flattish dome. In the centre of the roof stands a 
bulbous marble dome with marble minarets ateachangle. The four 
faces of the tomb are alike both in construction and ornamentation ; 
the latter consists of inlaid bands of marble. A stone aqueduct 
deprived both of its fountains and water may yet be seen in front 
of the tomb. : 

Continuing along the road from the Kutb to Delhi on the mght 
hand side about two miles from Delhi the Jantar Mantar is reached. 
This was erected in the third year of Muhammad Shah ap. 1724 
by. the astronomer Jey Singh, founder of the principality of Jaipur. 





The work was begun, but never completed, owing to the death of 
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Se AE has been seriously injured by the Jats and others, but even 
Hey Manicips: ow proves considerable astronomical skill on the part. of the 
_ ‘ments. — projector. The great equatorial dial is still nearly perfect, but the 
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gnomon and the periphery of the circle on which the degrees are 
ekiked have “ee en lle in several places. The length of the 
gnomon is 118 feet, base 104, and Perpendicular 56. Besides this 
guomon there are two others on a smaller scale, all three being 
connected by a wall on which is described a graduated semicircle 
for measuring the altitude of objects lying due east or west from 
hence. Ina southerly direction from the ‘great equatorial dial are 
two buildings exactly alike, both for observing the altitude and 
azimuth of the stars, each apparently intended to correct. the other. 
The whole collection of instruments shows astronomical knowledge 
of a very high order, 

The road to Delhi enters the town sideways at the Lahore gate. 
Outside the Delhi gate of the city near the Mathrah road is a tall 
column known as Firoz Shah’s Lat. It was formerly surrounded 
by the city of Firoz4bad, but that city is merely a ruin without inhabi- 
tants, The pillar is a sandstone monolith planed on a pyramidal building 
ofrubble stone. It is 42 feet high, of which 35 feat towards the summit 
are polished, and the restisrough. The upper diameter is 25 inches, 
and lower 38 inches. The colour of the stone is pale pink, and it resem- 
bles dark quartz. The chief point of interest about this monolith is 
that the inscription on it forms part of the edicts of Asoka, king of 
Magadha, by which he proclaimed his talents to the world. This 
pillar forms one of a series erected by him from Kabul to Orissa. 
here is also another pillar on the ridge inscribed with one of the 
edicts of king Asoka. He lived about 250 pc. Further along the 
Mathrah road is Purdna Kila or Indrapat, supposed to be the site 
of the most ancient site of Delhi 

Still further along the same road is the tomb of Humaydn 
which was finished in 1865 at a cost of 15 lakhs of rupecs. Besides 
the tomb of Humayin himself, this mausoleum contains the graves 
of many others of the house of Timour, This tomb of the first 
hereditary monarch of the Mughal race may be remembered as being 
the spot where Bahadur Shah, the last Mughal Emperor of Del, 
surrendered himself to the British Government after the capture of 
Delhi during the Mutiny, and in sizht of which his sons and. nephew 
were summarily executed for murder and treason by Hodson. : 

The tomb of Humayiin stands near the old bed of the Jamna 
in the centre of a high-walled enclosure: On the west and south 
are two lofty tower-like gateways, which add much to the grandeur 
of the building. The gateways are built of grey stone ornamented 
with bands of red stone and marble. In the centre of the garden is 
a platform 5 feet high and 100 yards square, surmounted by a second 
platform 20 feet high and 85 yards square. In the centre of the 
floor of the upper platform are the graves of Hiimayin, and of the 
other Mughal princes just described. Above these graves is. erected 

mausoleum, the centre room of which is a « juare of 45 yards. 
It is built of red sandstone and is ornamented with marble bands. 
The form ofthe main bedy of the tomb is that of a square with the 
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corners cut off, that is to say an octagon with four short and four 
long sides. Each of the short sides forms one side of four octagonal . ; 
cornered towers. The tomb itself is a lofty square tower surmounted Breede Municipa- 
by a magnificent marble dome topped with a copper pinnacle stand- ments, 
ing 140 feet from the level of the terrace. The corner towers AF€ opjncts of interest 
two-storeyed, and round these towers and the centre room in the in the neighbour 
upper storey there runs a narrow gallery. The roof is oval, and is hood, 
about SO feet in height, and formed by the dome, 
The college, which is on the roof of the tomb, was at one time 
an institution of some importance, and men of learning and influence 
used to be appointed to the charge of the place. It has, however; 
long ceased to maintain its reputation, and for the last 150 years 
has been completely abandoned. In the south-east corner of the 
garden is a small tomb, the history of which unknown. It stands 
on a terrace 8 feet high and 76 feet square, paved with red sandstone. 
The tomb itself is about 40 feet square, and 72 feet high to the top 
of the dome. The tomb inside is about 24 feet square, and has one 
entrance on the south. There are two marble monuments on the 
tomb covered with engravings of verses from the Kuran. The tomb 
is built almost entirely of red and grey sandstone. 
! There are two small tombs of re interest within a few minutes 
walk of the mausoleum of the Taimuria family. The following 
extract is from the Archwology of Delhi :— 
“ The village of Nizim-nd-iin is within five miles of modern Delhi; 
it is entered by a lofty stone and masonry gateway, on either side of which 
there are rooms now occupied as a school. Qn the right of the visitor, ag 
he enters the village, is the mausoleum known a3 the chawsat thambah ; 
further on, still on his right, are the graves of the queens, the daughters and 
nieces of Akbar II, Turning to his left, the visitor arrives at a low gateway 
through which he enters a stone paved enclosure about 60 feet square ; 
on his left, is a room now occupied asa school with a grave in it, and on 
his right is the tomb of Khusrau. On the north of this court is another 
walled enclosure, paved with marble, which contains the tomb of Nizim- 
wdaiin. This enclosure is about 484 yards long and 194 yards broad, and within 
its walls are the graves of Jahdndraé Begam, Mohammad Shih and Mirza 
Jahangir, and the mosque known ss Jamaa'th Khanah.” 
_ Mr, Carr Stephen gives the following catalogue of the members 
of the Delhi Royal family who are buried in this mausoleum :-— 
“ The tomb of Humayiin may be regarded as the general dormitory of 
the House of Taimir ; for, although Akbar and his three immediate successors 
are buried elsewhere, no other mausoleum contains s0 many distinguished 
dead who belong to the Mughal dynasty. Round the grave of Humayun 
are interred Haji Begam, his wife, and the companion of his many troubles ; 
the headless body of Dara Sheko, the accomplished and chivalrous but 
‘Il-fated son of Shah Jahin; the Emperor Muhammad, Azam Shah, the 
brave but unwise son of Aurangzeb, who fell in battle against his brother 
before Agra ; the Emperor Jahandir Shih, the grandson of Aurangzeb, 
and his unfortunate successor, Farokhsyar, who was poisoned by his prime 
minister ; the youthful Rafi-ud-darjit and Rafi-ud-danlah, each of whom in 
succession assumed imperial dignity only to relinquish it after an unimportant 
reign of three months ; and last, though not the least, Alamgir Il, who waa 
ssassinated at the instigation of his prime minister, "Imid-ul-Mulk, Other 
royal princes and princesses, and their attendants and retainers, sleep close 
to the Ulustrious few.whose names are preserved in history.” 





Chapter VI. Further along the Mathrah road, and somewhat to the right of 
ole it going fom Delhi, is the fort and city of Tughlakabad. It was 
ores, Mexicipe finished in 1323. It is in the shape of a half hexagon, the three 
nents. sides being about 4} mile each in length and shaban 14 miles, 
Objects of interest /he circuit of the city is about 4 miles. ‘The fort stands on a rocky 
in the neighbour- height surrounded by ravines, The walls of the fort are built of 
massive blocks of stone of great thickness, The rock on the south- 

ern face is scarped, and the walls above rise to a mean bagi of 40 

feet. In the south-west angle is the citadel, occupying about j of 

the area of the fort. It contains the ruins of a lar; palace. The 

citadel is strongly defended by ranges of towers and bastions, within 

which were the private apartments of the Emperor. The fort of 

ighlakibad has 13 gates, and the citadel 3 inner gates. It con- 

tains seven tanks for water, and three bdolis still in good order. There 

are apartments underground at a depth of from 30 to 80 feet, pro- 

bably for use in the hot weather. The upper part of the Fort is 

full of ruined houses, while the lower part seems never to have 

been fully inhabited. Tughlakabad formerly belonged to the Raja 

of Ballabgarh, but was annexed owing to the Raja's participation 
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in the Mutiny. It is now an insignificant Gijar village, owing all 
its importance to the grandeur of its ruins, There is a metalled 
road from here to the Kutab. : 

Such is a short sketch of some of the principal monuments 
around Delhi. To describe all at length Soaks: quire a separate 
volume, but the most important have been touched upon. For this 
purpose great assistance has been received from Carr Stephen's book, 
Archwology of Delhi, in which a full account will be found of every 
monument of interest around Delhi. | 

Taxation, trade, &e, The Municipality of Delhi was first constituted in 1863. It 
is now a Municipality of the first class) The Committee consists 
of the Deputy Commissioner as president, with five other official 
members, including the Vice-President, and 15 non-official members. 
The non-official members are appointed by Government on the — 
nomination of the Deputy Commissioner, subject to the approval 
of the Commissioner of the division. Table No. XLV shows the 
income of the Municipality for the last few years, while Table 
XLVA gives details of manufactures. The income is chiefly deriv- 
ed ee. Dee aevied at various rates on the value of almost all 
goods brought within municipal limits, grain and plece-goods being 
excepted. Certain nasil eraceee in the hands of the Hanicinalitey 
also rteld a considerable income. 

Delhi is the great commercial centre for the eastern - 
of the Panjab, Rajpitana and the neighbouring districts of the 
North-Western Provinces, An important item of the export trade 
18 leather and hides, and also ght. Raw cotton is largely collected 
here, and forwarded to Bombay and Calcutta for exportation to 
England. Cotton thread is re-imported from Europe and worked 
up into pagris and dopatias. In the case of European prove otis 









another very important article of traffic—and European glass and 
China ware, the process is reversed, Delhi being the most important 
market for distribution in the north-western parts of India. Be- 
youd the limits of the province, the export dealings of Delhi are 
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ee with Sind, Kabul, Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, and the Chapter VE 
forth-Western Provinces. Of Panjib towns, Rewdri, Hissar. |r sscins 
Ludhiénah, Lahore, Amritsar, Ambéla, Jalandhar, Ferozepur, iitise ead Canton 
Lekereraee and orale all have extensive area} with A great § ments, 
elhi houses. European enterprise is represented by the Delhi, and 7, .tion, ¢ 
a branch of the Bascal Bask and by the agents of two or three firms : ee 
ef cotton merchants, There is a considerable through traffic in 
charas coming from Dera Ghazi Kh4n, and passing through to 
Calcutta without breaking bulk. Most of the charas for consump- 
tion in the city is brought from Amritsar. There is a considera- 
ble importation of gold and silver in bars, which is used in the 
city inthe manufacture of gold and silver fancy-work and 
ornaments, In food grains the export is principally m a southern 
direction ; little going north. With regard to metal, copper and 
brass in sheets, and iron wrought and unwrou; ht are imported from 
Europe ; but most of that imported is disposed of in the city for local 
requirements. Gold also is imported. There are some manufactories 
in the city, but they do little more than supply the wants of the dis- 
trict. Ghi is largely imported principally for the requirements of thecity. 
The principal manufactures of the city are native shoes, for 
— which the demand is very large; 
and fancy silver work. In the 
latter trade, several very wealthy 
firms are enga A more de- 
tailed notice of some of the in- 
73 | rae | dustries of the town will be found 
1980-61 | 394,748.00 | 344,18500| in Mr. Kipling’s note given at 
| =! on JERS pages 124 to 138. Table No. XLVA 
gives details of the manufactures of the town, as they stood in 1851-52, 
and the figures in the margin show total imports and exports for the 
last few years ; but the figures are of very doubtful accuracy. Further 
information will be found in the trade reports. 

Of its ial industries, perhaps the most famous is the produc- 
tion of jewellery, gold and silver lace, real and imitation, and tinsel 
work in all its phar: but there is ‘age ead no trade known in 
India that has not its representatives in the city. The Delhi jewel- 
lery is especially famous, but is losing much of its interest by reason 
of excessive imitation of European models, Ths characteristic arti- 
cles of the Delhi jewellery are tu uoise brooches, bracelets, and 
filagree work in gold and silver. This branch of industry received a 
great blow in 1857 by the removal of the Royal family and its retain- 
ers from the city, Large sums of money, which had formerly been 
spent annually upon decorations, serra and otherwise, now cea: 
to find their way into the bdzdr, the result, being to paralyze the 

\ergies, and eventually diminish the numbers of artificers. 

The most important public buildings have been described above, Institutions and 
Near the Jama Masjid is the civil hospital with accommodation for public buildings, 
a large number of patients. The Delhi College 15 a white building 
with a lofty colonnade. The Institute, described above, 1s a fine 
building containing the Darbar Hall with a public library and read- 
ing rooms. In front of this building, in the centre of the Chandni 
Chank, is a lofty clock-tower with four faces. The remaining public 
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Chapter VL buildings are the kolidli, the Commissioner's Office (adjoining his 
_— private residence), the district offices, the railway station, telegra 
Pelle Municipa- office and post office. The latter occupies a building known as the 
renee yagazine, There are several excellent shops, the Banks of Bengal 
Seiad alata: «OU Delhi, and the Northbrook, Great Eastern, and United Service 
? public buildings, Hotels. There isa local paper published in English entitled the 
Punjab Herald. Near the East Indian Railway Station is a build- 
ing known as the Mor Serai, used partly as a bonded warehouse, and 


Lo 
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ly as a habitation for poor Europeans. Within the city there are 
hee serais, tahsil siieeu ia duspensanen with several banat & cel- 
tral police théna with several other thdnas, several branch post 
offices, anda high school. Outside the Ajmir Gate are the police 
lines. There are a number of schools of various kinds m the city 
described under the head of education. The public gardens, known 
as the Kudsia Bagh, are situated just outside the Kashmir Gate, and 
inside are the Queen’s Gardens occupying a considerable space, and 
fiving an appearance of freshness and verdure to Delhi not often 
met with in a native town. There is nothing especial to remark 
about the cantonments. In the fort are several handsome buildings, 
but they are of a period prior to the cantonments, and have been 















described above. | ~ | 

Population and The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1568, 
vital statistics. § 9875 and 1881 is shown below :— 

aoe Year of Consus, Perv Males. Feat, | 

1808) | 1.64,417| 83.948 | 17,071 | 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
‘ ss ennmerations of 1868 and 
1875 were taken; but the 
details in the margin, which 
give the population of 
suburbs, throw some light on 
the matter. The figures for 
the population within muni- 
cipal 1 limits according to the 
Census of 1868 are taken 
from the published tables of 
the Census of 1875; but it 
was noted at the time that 
their accuracy was in many 
cases doubtful. The Deputy 
— : Commissioner wrote as follows 
in the district report On the Census of 1851 regarding the incr ee 
of polulation :— | | 

“ The increase in the city and suburbs of Delhi is partly owing to 
improvement in trade, and partly to the opening of two new lines of Rai 
way, eiz., the Sind, Panjab and Delhi Railway, and the Rajpdtane State 
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Railway, each having its terminus at Delhi. The better attention paid of 
Iste years to conservancy and sanitation mnst nlso have tended indirectly 
to increase the population by causing 4 reduction in the rate of mortality. 
As might have been expected, the increase was proportionately larger in 
the suburbs where there is more room for expansion than in the city. The 
population of the former increased by nearly 20 per cent., while that of the 
city has increased by 9-4 per cent. only. The following table which dis- 
tinguishes religions, is interesting especially as showing the effect of the 
Mutiny upon the Muhammadan population. At the time of the Censug of 
1853, although the population of the Palace (estimated in 1844 to be 
about 14,000 souls), appears not to have been included in the returns, yet 
there must have been a large number of hangers-on of the Royal Family, 
residing outside the Palace. These would necessarily have disappeared 
before 1868. Again, to say nothing of the number of Muhammadana 
actually killed in 1857, it must be remembered that every Muhammadan 
was expelled for atime from the city after its capturé, and it was only 
y degrees that the city became completely re-populated. So, too, large 
numbera of tradea-people who had driven o thriving trade in supply- 
ing the wants of the Palace and its retainers, quitted the city after 
the expulsion of the Royal Family.” 














| Year. Place. - Christa, | Hindus. | Mebsm | goat, 
107 | Suburbs |e > tees | “esr | 'SR's0g- 

| go7 | s7as | 72.907 | 1,600,279 
| ans3 ese re aly Mick WiT Dae 359,430 | 
isea | City cae Ley | ei1a2s | soas | 1,028,399 
Suburbs sig oad isa e20na | 17,374 | 30,378 

if, Aa, | 83,348 | 66,808 | 141,708 

3 | Saburhe fae wt | Misios 
am eT aa CET" 
RRS SR ieee Wie id 2 
Ge a aS eee eS 
tS i oe 
1e23 | 9001 | yasi9 | 1,738,303 | 


__ The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. The 
annual birth and death rates per mille of population since 1868 are 
given on the next page, the basis of calculation being in every case 
e > Sap of the most recent Census. | 

e actual number of births and deaths registered during the 

last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 





_ Najafgarh isa small place of about 4,000 inhabitants in the 
Dehhi tahsil, about 17 miles from Dehli by direct road, and 18 vid 
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Nangloi which is the best road. In the latter case there is a 
metalled road as far as Nanglot, about 10 miles, and the rest is un- 
metalled. It is accessible with difficulty in the rains, as portions of 
the road are flooded. The town itself is well wooded, and consists 
of acollection of native houses with three metalled ddsdrs, many 
of the houses in which are built of brick. Two of these bdsdra 
are parallel and the third connecting them forms rather a square 
than a street. | 

There is a thdna, school-house, and dispensary in the town 
The thdéna is an old building, and worth a passing notice. There is 
an old gateway on the Delhi direct road, which is alsoa fine build- 
ing. The Municipal Committee consists of seven members nominated 
by the Deputy Commissioner with the Commissioner's approval. 
lis income for the last few years is shown in Table No, XLV, and is 
principally derived from an octroi tax. The place is really of no 
importance, and merely happens to be the largest village in the 
Soa oneaud cee A metalled road is being made direct between 
Delhi and Najafgarh, which when finished will no doubt increase ita 
importance. There isa police rest-house at some little distance 
from the town in the centre of what was formerly a garden. It is 
used by the district officers. There are very fine ber trees in Najaf- 
garh; their fruit is said to weigh five folas to a single ber; there 1s a 
special family here of Muhammadans, called Mirdhas, who are 
traditionally measurers of land and crops. They do not get much 
of this work now, but they claim to have done it in the time of the 
Muhammadan kings. The population, as ascertained at the enumera- 
tions of 1868, 1875, and 1881, is shown below :— 
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enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were talen. The figures for the eS 
population within municipal limits according to the Census of 1868 jitieg ath cary ten’ 





are taken from the published tables of the Census of 1875; but ments. 
it was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many case$ yi stoath town. 
doubtful. It would appear from information. supplhed by the aaa 
Deputy Commissioner that, since 1868, the suburb of Dijawan 
Khurd has been brought within Municipal limits. Its Sea BE es 
however, is only 176. The constitution of the population — by 
religion and the number of occupied houses are hows in Table 
No. XLUIL Details of sex will be found in Table XX of the 
Census Report of 1551. i. 

Sunipat is a town of 13,000 inhabitants situated 28 miles **™P“ttow™ 
north of Delhi. It is approached from the Grand Trunk Road by 
two metalled roads from the north-west and south-west, each about 
five miles long. There is a direct road from Delhi, the old Imperial 
road, but now not much used. The town is surrounded by trees, 
and in the centre isan eminence on which is situated the fahstl 
and thdna, the former flanked by four small towers. On this emi- 
nence is also situated the dispensary, shortly to become the 
Munsiff’s Court, a new dispensary having been built just outside 
the town. Near to the tahsil is the school house. ther promi- 
nent objects in the town are the spires of the two Saraogi temples. 
The Municipal Committee, ten in number, have also a house where 
they hold their meetings. This house is also used as the Honorar, 
Mavistrate’s dutcheri ; but when the new dispensary is o red: 
it is expected that a room in the former dispensary will be allotted 
to them. Itsincome for the last few years is shown in Table No. 
XLV, and is mainly derived from an octroi tax. The town 1s very 
distinctly divided according to the tribes inhabiting it. The most 
prosperous portion is that occupied by the banias, who pos 
several handsome houses in their quarters and a bazar which 
appears to thrive. There are no manufactures, but there is a 
considerable traffic in cloths and metalware brought here from 
Delhi for distribution. It forms o market fora circuit of seven or 
eight miles. The population is fairly equally divided between Hindus 
and Muhammadans, mainly Saiyads. A new canal is about to be 
opened about three miles off, which it is hoped will increase the 
prosperity of the agriculturists about Sunipat. In the neighbour- 
sood are Some ancient Pathin tombs, one of which has been con- 
verted into a rest-house. 

In former years the Jamn4 appears to have flowed under the 
walls of Sunipat. It is a town of great antiquity, and was founded 
apparently by the early Aryan settlers. Popular tradition, accepted 
as true by General Cunningham, identifies it as one of the five 
pats mentioned in the Mahabharat, as demanded by Yudisthira 
from Daryodhana as the price of peace. Its foundation would 
thus be placed before the war of the Mahabharata. The point is, 
however, doubtful, and Syad Ahmad believes that it was founded 
by Bile Soni, 13th in descent from Arjuna, brother of Yudisthira 
The town is picturesquely situated on the side of a small hill, 
which, standing out as it does in a level plain, is evidently formed 

& 
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Chapter VIL from débris of buildings that have crumbled to decay on this one 
| Powis, Munitive: =” during the town’s long life of 3,000 years. In 1566 the villa- 
ee Geeten. gers, While digging a well from the top of the hill, excavated from 
| , ments. adepth of some 70 or 80 fect below the surface a terra-cotta figure — 


of the sun in perfect preservation. General Cunningham pro- 
nounced this image to be at least 1,200 years old, In 1871 a hoard 
of some 1,200 Greco-Bactrian hemi-drachms were also unearthed 
at Sunipat. The present town is aboutone square mile in extent 
One part is called the Kot, on tep of which stand the thdéna and 
| taketl ; while the other part is known as the Mashhad, or place 
of martyrdom, where it is said that Nasir-ud-din met his death 
at the hands of a Hindu Raja. The population, as ascertained at 
the enumerations of 18658, 1875, and 1881 is shown below :-— 


Sunipat town. 
















‘Limite of Enameration. | Year of Census.| Persons. | Males, | Females, | 
| 12,174 mt | 
‘ Wort | 6440 






be en 
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13,077 ds 





It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were taken. The figures for the 
population within municipal limits according to the Census of 1865 
are taken from the published tables of the Census of 1875; but 1t 
was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubt- 
ful. The Deputy Commissioner in the District Report on the Cen- 
sus of 1881 accounts for the decrease of population by the absence 

: of several large wedding-parties on the mght of the last Census. 
The constitution of the population by religion and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No, XLI Details of sex will 
be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. The annual 
birth and death rates per mille of population since 1868 are given 
below, the basis of calculation being in every ease the figures of the 


most recent Census :— 
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The actual number of births and deaths regstered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 

Faridabad is a small town of 7,500 inhabitants, about 16 
miles south-west of Delhi. It is approached from the Delhi- 
Mathrah road by two short branches south-east and north-east, 
each about a mile in length, The two are continuous, and 
form a loop going through the main bazaar of the town. The 
main bazer isa fairly broad street with houses built of brick on 
each side. About half way along this besaar another bazaar branches 
out on one side leading past the post office, school, rest-house and 
dispensary to a large house belonging to the zuilddr. It is a hand- 
some collection of buildings with a mosque attached, partly in the 
European style, Opposite where this bazar branches off is a large 
mosque with a tank in front of it, built by one Shaikh Farid from 
whom the town derives its name, There is a the’na and the remains 
of an old serai. The Municipal Committee consists of eight members, 
earn by the local Government on the joint recommendation 
of the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner. Its income for the 
last few years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived from an 
octroi tax. Just outside the town isa large tank, partly pactfa, but 
somewhat choked up with mud. In this town the Hindus slightly 
preponderate. With the exception of the main bazaar, the houses are 
mostly of mud and mean in appearance. There is no trade in the 
town, nor is there likely to be, as itis off the main road. Farida- 
bad is said to have been founded in 1607 a.p., by Shekh Farid, 
treasurer of Jehdngir, for the purpose of protecting the high road, 

which passes through the town, from robbers. He built a fort, tank, 
and masjid, In later times it was the head-quarters of a parganah, 
which was held in j¢gfr by the Raja of Ballabgarh, till it was resum- 
ed on the confiscation of his states after the Mutiny. The popula- 
tion, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875 and 1551 is 
} shown below -— | 





It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were taken. The figures for the 
sopulation within municipal limits oe to the Census of 1868 
are taken from the published.tables of the Census of 1875; but it 
was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. 
The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in the District Report on 
the Census of 1881 regarding the decrease of ear : “The 
“decrease in Faridabad is easy of explanation. In the years 1571, 
“4879 and 1873, the death-rate was very high; in the last year it 
“ rose to 98 per mille, owing to an outbreak of fever. The town is not 
“prospering. Since the diversion of the Delhi and Mathrah road, 
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-.. “which formerly passed through it, its trade has suffered, and the 
_Ghapter VI- “place is less frequented than mini The ep neniiniess Gi the’ 
Towns, Municipa- population by re jon and the number of occupied houses are shown 
lities and Canton- 1 Table Ne X LLL Details of sex will be end in Table XX of 

_. ments. the Census Report of 1881. Ss. . 

Town of Bullabgarh. Ballabgarh is a town of 5,800 inhabitants, 22 miles from Delhi 

along the Delhi-Mathrah road, on the east side of the road. It 1s the 

head-quarters of a tahsil, and possesses a thdna, school, distillery and 

dispensary. For the purpose of describing the town, it may be divid- 

ed into two parts, the town proper and the fort outside the town 

and between it and the main read. The town itself isa collection of 

mean houses, but has two broad bazaars crossing one another at nght 

angles, and forming a small square in the centre. From these bazaars 

issue smaller streets, but all at right angles to the main bazaars witha 

wall at the end of each. The town is said to have derived its regu- 

lar shape from having been built on the model of Jaipur. There 1s 

an encamping ground on the main road. The Municipal Committee 

consists of eight members appointed by the local Governmenton the 

joint recommendation of the Commissioner and Deputy Commis- 

sioner. Its income for the last few years isshown in Table No. XLV, 

and is derived from an octroi tax. The fort, which is outside the | 

town, contains the palace of the former Raja. He was hung for 

lukewarm conduct in the Mutiny, and his estate confiscated. His wife 

now lives in the town on a pension of Rs, 500 month. The pene 

consisted of several houses, of which all except one have fallen to 

ruins. This is a square, two-storeyed building built of white sand- 

stone, with Sicvc doors anda courtyard in the centre, On one 

side is the taheil with the treasury, and on the other the Munsiif's 

Court, and above this the police post house. Outside this isabuild- | 

ing now used asathdna, The fort is surrounded by a stone wall 

about 30 feet high. The town is inhabited mostly by agricultur- — 

ists, and is said to have fallen off much in importance since the 

absorption into British territory. 

‘Ballabgeerh* is not an ancient town at all. The earliest account 

of its becoming important shows that in 1705 Gopal Singh, a Tawatia 

Jat zaménddr of the village Alawalpur, came over and settled in Sihi 

near Ballabgarh, having turned out the Tagah cultivators of that place. 

As he waxed strong by plundering travellers on the Mathrah road, 

which passes by Sihi, he was able to attack Amjad, the Réjpat Chau- — 

dhri, and with the aid of the Gijars of pes es to kill him. Murtaza 

Khan, the local Government officer of Faridabad, tried to make | 

matters quiet by appointing Gopal Singh Chaudhri of the Faridabad 

parganah, with a cess of one anna in the rupee on the revenue. This 

wasin 1710. In 1711 Gopal Singh died, and was succeeded by his 

son Charandés. Charandas, seeing how weak the imperial grasp 

was growing even in the nearer districts, appropriated the revenue 

and openly refused to make it over to Murtaza Khan. He was, how- 

ever, seized, and in 1714 imprisoned by the latter in Faridabad fort, 

and he remained there some little time till his son Balram, duping 








: A The name is probably a corruption from Balramgarh, the fort of Balram, its 
oUTALeEr. 
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the Muhammadan officer, under pretence of wing arena set Chapter VI. 
him at liberty.* Father and son then obtained the aid of the Bhart- atte 
pur Raja Stirajmal and killed Murtaza Khan. The ascendancy of owns, ee 
the Bhartpur chief continued down uf iia a he) next year ae ~~ an ta. 

» Delhi ki ve the titles of Naib hi, and Rao to Balram, an of Ballaboar! 
it was bei lwate the acquisition of these honours that Balram built ree ae 

the stone fort-palace of Ballabgarh. But he was not allowed long 

to enjoy his rank, for he was killed im return for his murder of Mur- 

taza Khan by the son of his victim Akibat Mahméd. His sons 

Kishan Singh and Bishan Singh remained in possession of the 

Ballabgarh fort, and they were in 1762 nominated killdddr aur 

nézim of this parganak by the Mah4rij4 of Bhartpur. In 1774, 

however, he dismissed them from his service, and they died just 

at the same time. Next year Ajit Singh, son of Kishan Singh, 

and Hira Singh, son of Rao Kishandas, presented themselves before 

the Emperor at Delhi, and agreed to deliver possession of the 
allabgarh parganahk to the royal authority. Accordingly Najaf 

Khan of the imperial establishment was deputed to take it. Ajit 

Singh was appointed killdddr and ndzim of Ballabe h, while 

Hira Singh was taken away by the Nawéb Najaf Khan to Agra. 

The next year he came back, and Ajit Singh was formally entitled 

| Raja, and Hird Singh was called Raja and_also ‘Salar Jang.’ The 

Swrevenue of Ballabgarh was estimated at Ra. 1,20,000, and it was 

§ made an istimrdr tenure of 60,000 rupees. Meanwhile the adminis- 

tration of the country had come into the hands of Madhoji Scindia, 

and he remitted the amount taken as istimrdrié, In 1798 Ajit Singh 

©) was murdered by his brother Zilim, but was succeeded by his son 

Bahddar Singh. In 1803 on the approach of General Lake, Bahadar 

Singh sent his son Pirthi Singh, ma Hira Singh sent his son Ganga 

Parsh4d to the English army. Pirthi Singh was killed at the fight 

that. 



















at Dara Mukandra, and Ganga Parshad ran away. It appeared 
Hira Singh was in collusion with the Mahrattas, and he was there- 
ore turned out of office, Bahadar Singh being confirmed in it, 12th 
December 1804, and received next year the grant of poerganas 
}P4li and Pakal in return for indextakin g¢ the police arrangements 
of the read. This Raja built the town of Ballabgarh, which is also 
Bahadar i wh died in 1806. Narayan Sin ‘h, his son, sneceed- 
ed, but died also in the same year. Anrad Singh took the Raj, and 
ruled till 1818. His minor son Sahib Singh came next, and the 
widow of Anrdd Singh built a chhatri in memory of her deceased 
husband, with a pakka tank. Sihib Singh died childless in 1825, and 
was succeeded by his uncle Ram Singh. In the time of this prince 
the parganah of Pali Pakal was resumed by the Government, the 








* The story goes that he promised to pay alarge amount in cash directly his 
father was freed. To carry out the agreement it was stipulated that the captive 
should be set at liberty directly the silver came into the hands of his captors. He 
was brought guarded to the side of the Tank near Ballabgarh, and when the cart 
bfincing the treasure had come up, and one or two bags of rapers had been examin- 
ed, Charandas was let go. He immediately made off on a dect e with hisson. The 
other bags were found to contain paisa, 


| 
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Magistrate of Delhi undertaking the charge of the police of the en- 
virons of the city (1827). Faridabad meanwhile was left in his 
charge, and he was considered responsible for maintaining the public 
peace on the Mathrah road between the limits of Burhiyaki-pul, and 
mauzd Pirthala in Palwal. Raém Singh died in 1829, and Nahar 
Singh, his son, came to power. The earlier years of his reign saw 
great mischief and intrigue, caused by Abhe Ram and Pirthi Singh, 
the ministers, through whose mismanagement debts were contracted 
on account of the Estate. “In 1839 Abhe Ram was dismissed, and 
“ Nawal Singh, the maternal uncle of Nahar Singh, having come into 
“power, he ejected Pirthi Singh also, and in conjunction with Ram- 
“parshad, nephew to Deo Kanwar, became the actual ruler, though 
“all acts continued to be done in the name of Raja Nahar Singh.” 
Tn 1840 Nawal Singh becoming absolute, disputes ran high, and 
disorganisation increasing, the British Agent was appealed to, and 
our interference sought. Enquiries were instituted through a special 
Commissioner, deputed to Ba labgarh, and the management of the 
territory was experimentally entrusted to Kanwar Madho Singh, a 
grand-nephew of Raja Bahddar Singh, the first chief (within the 
time of our influence); but the plan failed, and perganah Faridabad 
was taken under direct British management. The yonng Raja 
however, protested against this arrangement, and as he had attained 
his majority, and urged his competency to manage his own affairs, 
the territory was restored to him. Yet, after a long reign, he was 
implicated in correspondence with the mutineers in 1857, and was 
hanged The ‘dj was confiscated, but the Rain{ dowager, Rani 
Kishan Kanwar, was allowed to reside in Ballab h, and she has 
recently bought the zaminddri rights from overnment for 
Rs. 64,500. She herself gets a pension of Rs. 500 a month. 
- 7 The population, as 
ascertained at the enu- 























merations of 1868 1875, 
| and 1881 is shown in 
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asm|... |<... | . limita within @huaaie 
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and 1875 were taken, 
| . ——_——_—__ -— The figures for the 
population within municipal limits, according to the Census of 1868 
are taken from the published tables of the Census of 1875; but it 
was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubt- 
ful. The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in the District 
Report on the Census of 188] regarding the decrease of popula- 
tion :— , 

“In Ballabgarh the rate of mortality was also hich, cially during 
1872, when it rose to (4 per mille. The population, ere pri: S00 
to have recovered itself. as in 1875 it amounted to 6,67 , or $90 more than 
in 1868. Between 1875 and 1881 it fell to 5,921, that is, 460 less than it 





was in 1868, This decrease is not so easily accounted for, One reason Chapter VI. 
med for it is the cessation of Settlement operations. Ballabgarh being 

uarters of the tahsil, large numbers of persons, including the Towns, Mu Municipa- 
Relileces! amla, patwdris, their families, and persons interested in Settle- ities ee  Comveee 
ment operations, not permanently residing in the town, were collected there 
when the Census was taken in 1875. The absence of these persons in 1881 Town of Ballabgarh, 
would, however, scarcely account for such a large decrease ag 850, or nearly 
18 per cent, in the population during the intervening six years.” 


The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 


Of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLII. Details of sex will 
be fon i in Table XX of the Census Report of 1851. — - 
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